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THREE ASPECTS OF POPULATION THEORY and of international population move- 


INCE the beginning of this century ments in the interests of world peace and 
economists have discussed business PFOSTess- 
cycle and foreign trade, money and The above aspects have not been all fully 


banking policy a great deal, but the centre ¢*Plored nor has there been any appreci- 
of the social sciences, as Sir William Beve- ble effort to coordinate the divergent 
ridge reminds us, is going to be the prob- ines of inquiry. The lack of such coor- 
lem of population. There are three aspects dination which is responsible for much 
of population theory which should be >atrenness of population analysis is pro- 
clearly distinguished. The first is the bio- ™0ted not only by inadequate develop- 
ecological aspect which deals with the ™ent and dearth of data in scientific, vital, 
regional distribution and capacity of popu- and social statistics but also by the water- 
lation in different countries and in larger tight division of the sciences—ecology, 
areas; it also investigates the essential biology, genetics, geography, economics, 
man-land balance which sets the limits of Politics, and sociology—which ought to 
growth, permanence, and welfare of the focus their separate and collective atten- 
population. The demographic aspect is tion on the regional, the economic, the 
concerned with the structure and variation Political, and the institutional complex 


of population; with age and sex composi- within which the population movement 
tion; and with birth, marriage, and death °°°Urs. Without an integration of the dif- 


rates, as well as differential trends insocial ferent fields of research a comprehensive 
classes and occupations and their effectson 424 well-rounded theory of population 
the numbers and quality of the population. ‘@nnot be fashioned. Indeed, this can 
The socio-economic aspects deal with the 4¢velop mainly through the analysis of 
effects of social and economic factors and the interrelations between ecologic, eco- 
institutions, of custom, law, and political "°™® political, and institutional or 
and social attitudes and sentiments on the S0Cial-psychological factors and move- 
trend of population and vice versa; with the ments implicated in the equilibrium of 
relations between variations in population population on its three levels, biological, 
and standards of living and welfare; and economic, and ethical. 

with the measures of policy for regulation | At the bio-ecologic level the elements 
of the trend of population by each nation of the population movement which human 
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ecology and biology would consider are: 
(1) the balance and vital circulation of 
the region, its energy and resources, avail- 
able to the use of its inhabitants on a con- 
tinuing basis; (2) the health and reproduc- 
tive capacity of the population, its age and 
sex composition as well as expectancy of 
life which would indicate the trend of 
quantitative variation of population and 
the differential fertility, health and mental 
characteristics of the different social classes 
which would indicate the qualitative 
trend. At the economic level the major 
factors of the population movement that 
economics would deal with are: (1) the 
size and distribution of income in a given 
phase of human technology and their 
changes; and (2) food, clothing, consump- 
tion, and standards of living. These rep- 
resent the economic limits of population 
growth. At the sociological level the 
major factors that would be considered by 
sociology, politics, and ethics are: (1) the 
entire complex of cultural values sought 
by the individual, and (2) national secu- 
rity and stability sought by the state both 
of which are implicated in population 
balance. Individual happiness and the 
power of the state are equally significant 
factors in population adjustment. 

The size, growth, and composition of 
population are a result of the above three 
sets of interacting factors; a mere bio- 
logical, economic or sociological state- 
ment of the laws of population will do 
injustice to a compound, biologically and 
socially conditioned product like the de- 
mogenic process which is a moving balance 
of varied measurable and nonmeasurable 
variables. The principles and laws of 
population theory have to be sought, then, 
in the isolation and description of the 
varied component elements and factors and 
of their interaction at the different levels 
within the societal pattern of population 
rather than in attempts at synthesis by 
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speculation with stress of one or other 
factors in this societal pattern. Such 
principles and laws are yet to be clarified. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF 
POPULATION 


Without a well-defined and systematic 
population theory there is, however, left 
a big void in the heart of the social sci- 
ences, population being the physical and 
mental stimulus of the formation of society 
and groups and orientation of all social 
activities and relations. The social sci- 
ence which concerned itself most with 
man’s numbers is economics but this it did 
long before biology and ecology could re- 
veal the principles of growth of living 
communities. Thus the study of popula- 
tion had a wrong start. Its general frame- 
work of analysis designed by Malthus even 
gave a false clue to biology throughthe 
stress of indefinite multiplication and con- 
sequent competition and struggle in Dar- 
winism—still the accepted creed of econo- 
mists. Darwinism repaid its debt to Mal- 
thus by providing the classical economic 
hypothesis of the progress of the species 
essentially through the internecine strug- 
gle among its individuals at the margin of 
subsistence; and Patrick Geddes points out 
that the biological emphasis on struggle 
has been entirely congruent with the keen 
competitive condition of an industrial age. 
The evolutionary outlook has considerably 
changed since Darwin. But economists 
have not profited much either from the 
new biology which finds survival often the 
reward of those individuals with the ca- 
pacity for kin-care and self-forgetfulness 
as of the individualistic competitor or 
from the methods and materials of ecology 
that shows the living universe as a system 
of harmonious, interdependent parts bound 
with one another in a subtle intricate web 
that enmeshes and overreaches the lives of 
different species of inhabitants in a region. 


be 


Not only recent researches in ecology, 
but also those in human geography, soci- 
ology, and statistics supply several essen- 
tial concepts and methods which are as 
yet inadequately utilized by the econo- 
mists. They have shown little discern- 
ment of the mutual interdependence be- 
tween biological, economic, and cultural 
factors in the determination of the family 
size. Neither the standard of living nor 
such consequences of population increase 
as poverty and unemployment can be re- 
garded as mere economic notions. These 
have to be understood also in the context 
of individual and group values, in relation 
to an all-inclusive social equilibrium. 
Much of orthodox population theory dis- 
regards the organic connection between 
the individual and society, and sets forth 
too mechanical a view of the relations 
between changes in numbers and indi- 
vidual and social welfare. It is apt to 
forget that the forces that control misery 
or unemployment of a people or the power 
and destiny of an empire are rooted in 
interactions between individual schemes 
of values and satisfaction, on the one hand, 
and social and institutional controls and 
sentiments, on the other. The latter 
largely explains why the theory of planned 
human survival has been so long delayed. 
No doubt the course of population trend 
in history has been largely socially condi- 
tioned but it has hardly been subjected to 
systematic and well-defined social control. 
Modern man’s scientific understanding of 
a synthetic bio-social process like popula- 
tion should lead up to a planned popu- 
lation. 


PLANNED HUMAN SURVIVAL: SOCIAL CONTROL 
VERSUS ““EXTERNAL’’ CHECKS 


Planned human survival and growth are 
the fundamental objectives of all the three 
above-mentioned aspects of population 
inquiry, bio-ecological, demographic, and 
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socio-economic, with their respective 
norms of biologic survival, social or cul- 
tural selection, and economic and political 
power. No longer can population equi- 
librium be left to the undirected and hap- 
hazard operation of biologic and economic 
forces nor to effete custom and time-worn 
religious form. For that is an adjustment 
not to an optimum population that man 
and society desire—a population of the 
ideal size appropriate for achieving suc- 
cessful biologic, economic, and cultural 
adjustments—but to a maximum popula- 
tion reached through the pruning and 
scourging of the cruel forces of nature so 
dear to classical economics. With the 
spread of democracy and universal educa- 
tion throughout the world and the in- 
creased participation of the masses in the 
amenities of life, security, and well-being, 
the notion that population automatically 
regulates itself by external ‘‘checks’’ has, 
indeed, become incompatible with the 
modern, social and political ideal. 
Classical economics treated the popula- 
tion process in terms of the ‘‘law’’ of the 
supply and demand of labor which was 
considered as continuous with the laws of 
supply and demand of the objective world. 
Several economists of the older school, no 
doubt, realized the falsity of the approxi- 
mation of the raising of children and main- 
tenance of the standard of life to the spirit 
and order of the law of supply and demand. 
They turned to some kind of biology and 
the study of family and other social cus- 
toms and institutions in some measure, but 
their biology was wrong and their soci- 
ology was even more mistaken. Thus 
they emphasized both the desires for 
multiplication and subsistence as impera- 
tive biological needs whose incompati- 
bility decides both economic pressure and 
competition and poverty of the people. 
If the hypothesis of progress through bio- 
logical struggle which in classical eco- 
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nomics was transformed into the norm of 
competition was wrong, the Malthusian 
picture of the normal structure of society 
as that of a rich directive class subsisting 
on the toil of a teeming population, sub- 
jected to the checks of starvation and 
epidemic, was partial and misleading. 
Social stratification is governed by tech- 
nology, culture, and political factors. 

In the course of history an increase of 
population has had different consequences. 
Sometimes it has led to misery and destitu- 
tion of the masses, which are bowed down 
by the weight of a rigid social system. 
Such misery has had no direct relation to 
the density of population. Sometimes it 
has encouraged adventure, migration, and 
commerce of whole peoples, led by their 
able and vigorous upper social stratum. 
Often it has also fostered new technical 
invention and novel utilization of limited 
resources. Whether the Malthusian 
blight settles upon an increasing popula- 
tion or not depends on an entire range of 
social and cultural factors—physical and 
social mobility, the intellectual tradition 
and diffusion of knowledge and skill, and 
the cultural contact and intercourse among 
different sections of mankind. Classical 
economics made the mistake of investi- 
gating the population process from the 
point of view of the middle and directive 
classes in igth century north-western 
Europe. 

The study of economic history has 
shown how largely irrelevant has been the 
Malthusian law in the past under the geo- 
graphical and cultural conditions in both 
Europe and the Old World. Malthus did 
base the formulation of his law on certain 
inductive studies, but these were insuffi- 
cient. New data revealed by both natural 
and social history exhibit the population 
process accordingly as the outcome of 
many causes, biological, economic, and 
cultural, which intermingle and also inter- 
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act on one another. From the older state- 
ment of the economic law of population 
as a mathematical formula based on a 
simple view of the relations between num- 
bers and food supply in a simple stratified 
society, we have to proceed to a descrip- 
tion and analysis of the various biological, 
economic, and cultural factors that make 
up the composite population process, 
which will be a considerably more sci- 
entific task than the formulation of laws 
inadequately supported by evidence or 
based on a one-sided emphasis of certain 
supposed biological or social determinants. 
Lancelot Hogben has recently stressed that 
from the first to the last page of Malthus’ 
apology of misery written to discredit Con- 
dorcet’s belief that war, poverty, and dis- 
ease are eradicable nuisances there is no 
single suggestion for research nor hint of 
the scientific curiosity which we find in 
the pages of Graunt and Petty whose 
neglect has been so unfortunate and unde- 
served. ‘‘Intervening advances in tech- 
nology and biology,’’ Hogben observes, 
“did not suggest to Malthus (or to many 
later economists) the need for clarifying 
either the limits of human ingenuity (a 
matter of thermodynamics) or the limits 
of human reproductive capacity (a matter 
of social physiology).”’ 

Social biology shows that man modifies 
and regulates his reproductive proclivities 
and that prudential restraint and artificial 
checks operate differently on the birth 
rates among different social classes. Birth 
rate is now found to depend on a variety 
of social and institutional factors which 
economists have too often neglected in 
studying the movement of population. 
As a matter of fact the study of these 
factors will be forced by the unprecedented 
decline of fertility in recent years in coun- 
tries in western Europe and the United 
States which are fast approaching a sta- 
tionary or declining population. During 
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the decades immediately before the last 
wars the decline of the birth rate and dif- 
ferential fertility were being discussed a 
great deal by the sociologists and eugeni- 
cists, but the economists ceased to offer 
any contributions to population theory. 
It is only lately that they are considering 
the effects of stationary or declining popu- 
lation on production, employment, and 
distribution of wealth, on the one hand, 
and the relations between population and 
living space in a system of economic au- 
tarchy and exclusion of vast industrial 
populations from the world markets as the 
result of industrialization of new countries 
on the other. 


INCORPORATION OF ECONOMIC RIGHTS INTO 
THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


Meanwhile the concept of the plane of 
living also has broadened and it now 
includes, besides subsistence, formerly re- 
duced to the rock bottom by classical 
economics, certain minimum standards of 
education, health, housing, and security 
against unemployment, misfortune, and 
old age which come to be guaranteed to 
each worker by the state. The worker is 
now claiming to be a full-fledged citizen 
with his charter of ‘‘economic rights’’ 
unknown to the Classical system. Several 
economic rights of individuals have now 
come into the political consciousness as 
incentives to social justice and harmony, 
the rights of health, work, and security, 
of recreation, education, and leisure, of 
fair wages, family allowances, and old age 
pensions, of decent housing and cultural 
amenities. As the state plans social serv- 
ices and seeks to satisfy the various ethical 
claims of the citizens, it develops a new 
concern for the numbers as well as quality 
of the population. Welfare services for 
the population whether improvement of 
nutrition or housing, education or provi- 
sion for recreation and social amenities are 
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bound to be futile if population increases 
indefinitely. In population problems 
quantity and quality interact. Thus a 
population-conscious state seeking an opti- 
mum size of population envisages a popu- 
lation which is not below par in health, 
efficiency, or adaptability, but is rather 
also optimum in quality, i.e., adopts a 
eugenic policy. It accordingly looks upon 
both an over-plus or a deficit of population 
as an index of degeneration, and either 
encourages birth control or stimulates in- 
crease of population, aiming at an equi- 
librium which simultaneously implicates 
both quantitative and qualitative con- 
siderations. 


ORTHODOX ECONOMICS VERSUS THE “‘NEW"’ 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 


No doubt, as the last European war and 
post-war development have led to the end 
of laissez-faire and reversal of the basic 
principles of economic individualism, the 
attitude of the nation-state towards popu- 
tion is fundamentally transformed. It is 
a change of the economics of a natural 
variation of population according to the 
laws of supply and demand of the physical 
world with its external checks and bal- 
ances to a ‘‘new’’ political economy of 
population deliberately seeking to regulate 
the trend of population by economic, eu- 
genic, and political measures. It is clear 
that the crux of population theory now 
becomes the question of the optimum 
population; and in a period of social and 
political instability as the present, the 
major task of population theory is a clari- 
fication of criteria and standards by which 
to measure the size of an optimum popula- 
tion in terms of biological and cultural 
selection, economic efficiency, and politi- 
cal security. It also becomes indispen- 
sable to find out in what respects personal 
and collective aims in reproduction are in 
harmony or in discord with one another. 
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The population policy in economics has 
been one of drift, relegating to the external 
and ‘‘immutable’’ laws of nature the resto- 
ration of an equilibrium between numbers 
and resources. In the ‘‘new’’ political 
economy of population the emphasis is 
shifted to the ways and means of social 
control of numbers and the aims and ob- 
jects of such regulation, due regard being 
paid to the qualitative and selective as- 
pects of population changes.' Statistics 


1 The work of the Swedish Population Commission 
and the writings of the Swedish economist, Gunnar 
Myrdal, show the direction taken by this new move- 
ment (See Gunnar Myrdal, Population, a Problem for 
Democracy. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1940. 237 pp.). 
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and sociology now both help to forecast 
population in the future, and demographic 
planning which has so far been neglected 
is being dovetailed into economic planning 
by national étatisme. It is guided and co- 
ordinated by the objective of bringing the 
optimum nearer the actual population at 
the future date than if a policy of drift 
were followed. The ‘‘new’’ political 
economy is frankly deterministic; in recog- 
nizing the rdle and functions of the state 
in regulating population and population 
trend it seeks to analyze what factors in a 
population situation can come under con- 
trol and what are beyond it, and this from 
both quantitative and qualitative stand- 
points of the optimum. 


DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY IN CALIFORNIA IN 1930: 
THE RACIAL ASPECT* 


DOROTHY SWAINE THOMAS 
University of California 


PROBLEM 


HE racial differential in reproduc- 

tion is of fundamental importance 

in at least two respects. In the 
first place, the width and direction of the 
differential indicates the extent to which 
the majority and minority groups may be 
expected to shift in numerical importance 
in the future. In the second place, the 
extent to which minority groups conform 
to or differ from the reproductive pattern 
established by the dominant racial group 
is some indication of the extent of their 
assimilation in the prevailing culture. 

In California, problems connected with 
the racial differential are particularly sig- 
nificant. The racial minorities are nu- 
merically important. They form rather 
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distinct cultural groups and are, in the 
main, clearly set off from the majority by 
skin color. Many of them are denied the 
privilege of citizenship, and miscegenation 
is either prohibited by law or enforced by 
custom. And they are markedly differen- 
tiated from the white majority in another 
respect: they are not only guaranteeing the 
stability of their numbers in the future but 
were, in 1930, reproducing at arate so high 
that they might be expected, when their 
age distribution becomes stabilized, to 
double in numbers in little more than a 
generation, while the reproductive level of 
the whites was, under the same conditions, 
at so low a level that a decline in numbers 
by about a third per generation might have 
been expected. The aim of this paper is 
to uncover some of the factors underlying 
this differential. In how far is it due 
merely to differences in family organiza- 
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tion as indicated by frequency and age at 
marriage? Or is it a function of regional 
and urban-rural, and by inference, occupa- 
tional differences? 


SOURCES AND DEFINITIONS 


Our data are not entirely suitable for 
yielding precise answers to these questions. 
Birth statistics cannot be used because of 
serious technical limitations, that is, they 
are not classified in the same groupings as 
the basic population data, either with 
respect to race or to residence. We are, 
therefore, limited to an indirect approach 
through the use of census data. This 
approach involves the use of a fertility 
ratio or fraction, derived wholly from cen- 
sus data, where young children are the 
numerator and women of childbearing ages 
the denominator. The ratio accepted here 
is the usual one of children under five years 
of age per 1,000 women aged 20-44. Toa 
considerable extent, this ratio overcomes 
difficulties of allocation to residence and 
of classification by racial groups and per- 
sonal characteristics, since census enumera- 
tion is based on a system of family or 
household grouping. Its chief limitation 
is that it represents neither a clear-cut 
gross nor a clear-cut net fertility rate, 
since the children are the survivors of all 
those reproduced and the women are only 
the survivors of all those exposed to the 
risk of reproduction, and since the survivor 
coeflicients are, in neither case, constants. 
A ratio of this sort can, however, be cor- 
rected for differences in the age distribu- 
tions of the groups under comparison, and 
also for variations in the frequency of mar- 
riage if we are willing to assume, for 
example, that all, or at least the over- 
whelming majority, of children have been 
borne by women who were married at the 
time the census was taken. 

Use of census data, however, has a fur- 
ther limitation in that it makes necessary 
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the acceptance of a rather ambiguous defi- 
nition of minority groups, that is, all 
racial groups other than white. These 
comprise Negroes, on the one hand, and a 
heterogeneous group designated either as 
“other colored’’ or simply as ‘‘other races’’ 
and including, in 1930, most Mexicans, 
meaning, to quote the census, ‘‘all persons 
born in Mexico or having parents born in 
Mexico, who are not definitely white,”’ 
all Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, American 
Indians, Hindus, Koreans, Hawaiians, 
Malays, Siamese, and Samoans. 
California’s racial minorities (so de- 
fined) in 1930 represented somewhat over 
1r percent of her total population. The 
predominant minority group was, of 
course, the Mexican, which represented 
almost three-fifths of all the racial minori- 
ties, while Chinese and Japanese together 
accounted for slightly more than another 


fifth, and Negroes just about an eighth. 


The so-called ‘‘other races,’’ then, out- 
weighed Negroes 7 to 1 in the racial minor- 
ity setup; and within the ‘‘other races’ 
group, Mexicans outweighed all others by 
2 to 1. This analysis will deal, in the 
main, with the undifferentiated ‘‘other 
races’’ group on the one hand and the 
Negro on the other, both as contrasted 
with the white majority. This lumping 
together is a matter of necessity, since data 
bearing on fertility are not available in 
greater racial detail. 


RACIAL DIFFERENTIALS FOR THE STATE 


AS A WHOLE 


Table 1 shows the extent and nature of 
differentials for the state. On the average, 
there were 313 young children for every 
1,000 women of childbearing ages among 
the whites, compared with only 258 
among Negroes and 918 among ‘‘other 
races.’’ The wide differential between the 
white majority and the main racial minori- 
ties is impressive. The ‘‘small family’’ 
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pattern is evidently not limited merely to 
the whites, for the Negro minority sur- 
passes them in this respect. But in sharper 
contrast to both is the pattern of the 
““child-rich family’’ of the predominant 
“other races’’ group. 

Part of the differential is accounted for 
by the fact that the women of Negro and 
of ‘‘other races’’ were, on the average, 
younger than the whites, for, within the 
childbearing period, the younger age 
groups are more fertile than the older. 
Correcting for differences in age composi- 
tion,' however, narrows the reproductive 
differential only slightly and in no way 
changes the general pattern. Negroes 
were still one-sixth less fertile than whites, 
while the fertility of ‘‘other races’’ was 
2¢ times as great as that of whites. 

The margin is again narrowed between 
each of these minority racial groups and 
the whites if we allow for differences in 
marital status as well as age, since the pro- 
portion of married women is higher among 
“other races’’ and lower among Negroes 
than among whites. Basing the number 
of children on married women aged 15-44 


1 Correction was carried through by indirect 
standardization. In correcting che ratios of children 
under 5 per 1,000 women aged 20-44, specific birth 
rates in the United States during 1925-1929 per 1,000 
women by age on April 1, 1930 were used. (See 
National Resources Committee, Population Statistics, 
1, National Data, 1937, p. 40). These rates were 
applied to women in quinquennial age groups from 
15 to 44, and the results were summed to obtain the 
expected number of children under 5. Expected ratios 
of children to women aged 20-44 were then computed 
and were divided by the observed ratios to obtain a 
correction factor, which, when applied to the ob- 
served rates, smooths out differences in the age 
distributions. 

For married women, similar five year birth rates 
(supplied through the courtesy of Professor Warren 
Thompson) were applied and the same process of 
adjustment carried through. The birth rates were, 
per 1,000 married women of each successive quinquen- 
nial age group from 15-44, as follows: 417.55, 835.12, 
870.79, 681.51, 460.24, and 377.82. 
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instead of all women aged 20-44, however, 
leaves the reproductive superiority of 
“other races’’ at 22 times that of whites, 
while the relative deficit of Negroes is 
reduced from 3 to4. It is clear that while 
both age and marriage have influenced the 
crude results to some extent, neither ac- 
counts for the major racial differential. 
It is well known that the small-family 
pattern is more prevalent in cities than in 
the country. Part of the fertility differen- 
tial may, therefore, be due merely to dif- 
ferences in the urban-rural distribution of 
the several racial groups. When the age- 
corrected ratio is computed separately for 
urban, rural nonfarm, and rural farm areas, 
the factor of residence is shown to have 
indeed played more than a minor réle. 
The difference between ‘‘other races’’ and 
whites is progressively reduced from urban 
to rural nonfarm to rural farm areas. 
Whereas ‘‘other races’’ were 3 times as 
fertile as whites in urban areas, their repro- 
ductive performance was only twice as 
high as that of whites in farm areas. The 
direction of the Negro-white differential, 
however, was reversed from a 14 percent 
deficiency of Negroes in urban areas to a 
41 percent superiority on the farms.? 
Again, the margins are reduced but the 


2 There was also a differential between native 
whites and foreign-born whites, but this is not dis- 
cussed in the present paper for two reasons: (1) 
foreign-born white women were rapidly passing 
beyond the childbearing age and their cohorts were 
not being increased by immigration; (2) it was im- 
possible to allocate children of mixed parentage to 
the appropriate maternity classes for the regional 
comparison. It should be noted, however, that even 
when correction was made for age differences, the 
differential was by no means of the order of the 
“other races’’-white differential. In California urban 
areas, for example, foreign fertility was 19 per cent 
greater than that of all whites, while native fertility 
was 3 per cent below. In rural nonfarm areas, the 
foreign born ‘were 6 percent over, natives 1 percent 
under the total; and on the farms, foreign born 26 
percent over, natives 10 percent under the total. 
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pattern undisturbed if differential married by race by urban-rural residence tabula- 
proportions are allowed for (see chart 1). tions were not available for states. 

This could be demonstrated only for the = These results show clearly that the racial 


TABLE 1 


Fertitiry Ratios sy Race anp Rasipence, Crupz anp Correcrep ror Acg anp 
Sratus, AND Paciric Division, 1930 


WOMEN AGED 20-44 WOMEN AGED 15-44| 
RESIDENCE RACE Children under 5 | Children under 5 
Age-cor- | Age-cor- 1000 1,000 ied 
. P. - Pacific | Cali- Pacific Cali- | Pacific 
California | division | fornia | division | fornia | division | fornia | diviaion 
All areas White 313 | 317| 340] 429] 453) — kere 
Negro 258 262 265 372 377, | | a2) —13 | —37 
“Other races” 918 898 893 | 1,044 | 1,042 | +183 | +163 | +143 | +130 
Urban White 275 279 287 | — 399; — 
Negro 238 241 244, — 352 | —14| —I5 —12 
“Other races” 849 829 821 _— 993 | +197 | +186 — | +149 
Ruralnon- White 428} 432] 459) — Mb 
farm Negro 354 358 479 | — 
“Other races” | 1,066 | 1,033 | 1,024] — | 1,125 | +139 | +123 | — | +108 
Rural farm | White 502 517 3531 654; — 
Negro 719} 716) — 808 | +34) — | +24 
“Other races” | 1,058 | 1,056 | 1,047 | — | 1,134 | +104] +96]. — +73 


is the primary reproduction differential in 
California. They indicate, further, that 
there is a marked difference in the accept- 
ance of the white urban smal!-family pat- 
tern by Negroes and by ‘‘other races.’ 
For the widening of the differential from a 
twofold rural farm to a threefold urban 
margin of ‘‘other races’’ over whites is 
attributable to the fact that, whereas the 
fertility of the whites declined very 
sharply with urbanization, ‘‘other races’’ 
maintained their pattern of high reproduc- 
tivity relatively independent of urban resi- 
dence. White fertility in urban areas was 


Cuart 1. Ursan-Rurat Dirrerences Percent- 
ace Excess (+) or Darictency (—) or Fertiniry oF 
“‘Orner Races” anp or over 
Paciric Drviston, 1930 (Basep on Acr-Correcrep 
Inpexes or Fertiuity) 


Pacific Division as a whole (Washington, 
Oregon, and California), since age by sex 


scarcely more than one-half that in rural 
farm areas, while the cut in the fertility 
of ‘‘other races,’’ as a concomitant of 
urbanization, amounted to no more than 
one-fifth. Negroes, in contrast, responded 
even more radically to urbanization than 
did the whites, their fertility on the farms 
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being two-thirds greater than in urban 
areas. And, although differential mar- 
riage frequencies were found to reduce the 
observed differences to some extent, it is 
clear that marriage per se is not the main 
factor accounting for the impressive white- 
“other races’’ differential. 


SUBREGIONAL VARIATION® 


California can by no means be considered 
a homogeneous region. ‘‘Urban areas’’ as 
a whole mask many differences between 
the great metropolitan areas of Los 
Angeles and the Bay counties, smaller 
towns in the valleys whose major activi- 
ties are subsidiary to agriculture, and 
relatively isolated many-industry towns 
and cities. ‘‘Rural farm’’ areas include 
everything from the typically American 
family-farm to the large-scale commer- 
cialized ranch. In no other state are there 
so many types of farming, types of crops, 
and different ways of life of the farming 
population. And ‘‘rural nonfarm’’ areas 
are an even more miscellaneous catch-all 
here than in other states. It is therefore 
quite important to test the extent to 
which, within the state, marked subre- 
gional differences in reproductive behavior 
are associated with the varying socio- 
economic structure of the subregions and 
whether or not this type of variation 
underlies or even obscures the racial 
differential. 

In making this test, the recent census 
division of California into 12 subregions 
was used. Five of these subregions in- 
clude only metropolitan counties. The 
other seven attempt to split off reasonably 
homogeneous agricultural areas (see map 
1). The greater part of subregions 1 and 2 
is range, with little land under cultivation. 
Subregion 3 comprises a mixed farming 


* Unpublished census data were obtained through 
the courtesy of Dr. Leon Truesdell, for this part of 
the analysis. 
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area, with livestock, crop specialties, fruit, 
and cash-grain production. Subregion 4 
is devoted largely to fruit, poultry, truck 
farming, mixed farming and livestock. 
Subregion 5 comprises the famous San 
Joaquin Valley with its large-scale fruit, 
cotton production, dairying, and mixed 
farming. Subregion 6 is devoted largely 
to field crops, livestock and fruit, while 
subregion 7 is, in large part, desert area 
with dairying, truck and field crops, and 
formerly cotton. Most of the farm 
areas adjacent to the metropolitan centers 
are devoted to rather small-scale mixed 
farming, poultry, fruit, truck, and 
dairying. 

The technique for determining racial 
versus regional variation is simple and 
clear-cut. It involves (a) the computa- 
tion of reproduction ratios (with correc- 
tion for age differences) for each racial 
group in urban, rural nonfarm, and rural 
farm areas of each of the twelve California 
subregions; (b) the ranking of each racial- 
urban, racial-nonfarm, and racial-farm 
group in each area according to fertility; 
(c) the computation of the deviation of 
average ranks for each group from a purely 
random order; and (d) the determination 
of whether these deviations are significant 
according to the chi-square test. This 
method makes no assumptions as to the 
normality of the distributions under con- 
sideration. This technique was devised 
by Milton Friedman,‘ and has been sub- 
jected to rigorous mathematical proof. 
The results for California are shown in the 
accompanying chart. Since Negroes rep- 
resent so small a proportion in most areas, 
comparison is limited to whites and ‘‘other 
races’’ (see chart 2). The progression is 


4 Milton Friedman. ‘“The Use of Ranks to Avoid 
the Assumption of Normality Implicit in the Analysis 
of Variance."’ Journal of the American Statistical 
Association (1937), 32, Pp. 675-712. I am indebted 
to Dr. George Kuznets for suggesting this technique. 
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clear-cut and highly significant. The 
chances are less than 1 in 100 that the 
progression is insignificant, that is, that 
a random order exists. Racially, then, 
fertility progresses from ‘‘other races’’— 
rural farm, rural nonfarm, urban—to 
whites—tural farm, rural nonfarm, urban. 
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Note, however, that the conformity to 


“*perfect order’’ is greater for the white 
subclasses than for the ‘‘other races.”’ 
Applying the saine technique to throw 
light on regional variations, holding con- 
stant race and urban, rural nonfarm, and 
rural farm residence, chart 2 and table 2 


CALIFORNIA SUBREGIONS 


Counties included in Subregions: 

1. Northwestern coastal hills and valleys (Del 
Norte, Humboldt, Trinity, Mendocino, Sonoma, 
Lake, Napa.) 

2. Sierra and northeastern area (Siskiyou, Modoc, 
Shasta, Lassen, Plumas, Sierra, Nevada, Placer, 
Eldorado, Amador, Alpine, Calaveras, Tuolumne, 
Mariposa, Mono, Inyo.) 

3. Sacramento Valley (Tehama, Glenn, Butte, 
Colusa, Sutter, Yuba, Yolo.) 

4. Central coastal hills and valley (San Benito, 
Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Santa Cruz.) 

5. San Joaquin Valley (San Joaquin, Stanislaus, 
Merced, Madera, Fresno, Kings, Tulare, Kern.) 


6. Santa-Barbara Ventura area (Santa Barbara, 
Ventura.) 

7. Southeastern desert and irrigated valleys (San 
Bernardino, Imperial, Riverside.) 

A. San Francisco Bay metropolitan counties 
(Marin, Solano, Contra Costa, Alameda, San Mateo, 
San Francisco.) 

B. Sacramento metropolitan county (Sacramento.) 

C. San Jose metropolitan county (Santa Clara.) 

D. Los Angeles metropolitan counties (Los An- 
geles, Orange.) 

E. San Diego metropolitan county (San Diego.) 


A 

< 

Ba 
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TABLE 2 


Fartirtry Ratios UNDER PER 1,000 Women Aczep 20-44) oF 
anp or “Oraer Raczs,” sy SusreGcions AND Resipence, CairorNiA, 1930 


PERCENT EXCESS OF 
PERTILITY OF “OTHER 
RACES” OVER THAT OF 
WHITES 


. Northwest coastal hills and 


Sierra and Northeast area... 
. Sacramento valley 
Central coastal hills and val- 


. San Joaquin valley 
. Santa Barbara-Ventura area. 
Southeast desert and irri- 
gated valleys 
. San Francisco Bay metropoli- 


. Sacramento metropolitan 
county 
San Jose metropolitan county 
. Los Angeles metropolitan 


Cuart 2. Ractat Fertirry sy Susrecions 
Mean rank of whites and “‘other races” by residence Mean rank of each of twelve subregions for six 
for twelve subregions in California, 1930. High rank = racial-residence groups in California, 1930. High 
high fertility rank = high fertility 
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show that differences are distinctly signifi- 
cant (as before, the chi-square test indi- 
cates that the chances of a random order 
are less than 1 in 100), although the con- 
formity to ‘‘perfect order’’ is somewhat 
less impressive. Nevertheless, high fer- 
tility and low fertility areas are rather 
clearly delineated. As of 1930, the San 
Joaquin Valley, Southeastern Desert, and 
Irrigated Valleys, and the Sacramento 
Valley were characterized by high fer- 
tility, whereas the Northwest Coastal 
Hills and Valleys, and all the Metro- 
politan areas, led by San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, were low fertility areas. In 
other words, differential fertility in Cali- 
fornia is apparently primarily a racial 
matter, but, irrespective of race, regional 
variation is by no means unimportant. 
The width of the margin is shown in 
table 2. The differential favoring ‘‘other 
races’’ persists in all twelve subregions and 
in every urban, rural nonfarm, and rural 
farm area within each subregion. In 
urban areas, it is highest in the Sacramento 
Valley (33-fold), lowest in the San Diego 
metropolitan region (2}-fold); in rural 
nonfarm areas, highest in the San Jose 
metropolitan (23-fold), lowest in the Sa- 
cramento metropolitan (13%-fold); in farm 
areas, highest in San Jose metropolitan 
(24-fold), lowest in the Sierra and north- 
east areas (13§-fold). In eleven of the 
twelve subregions the racial differential 
was appreciably greater in the urban sec- 
tion than in the rural nonfarm, and, again 
in eleven of twelve, greater in rural non- 
farm than in farming areas. The lowest 
urban differential was greater than the 
maximum attained in any nonfarm or farm 
sections, while there was more over- 
lapping of the distributions of differentials 


as between nonfarm and farm areas. - 


Everywhere in California ‘‘other races’ 
were reproducing from nearly twice to 
well over three times as rapidly as whites. 
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Some idea of the relative rdles of regional 
versus racial variation may also be ob- 
tained by comparison of the subregion 
having the lowest fertility with that hav- 
ing the highest fertility for each racial and 
residence group. In urban areas the high- 
est subregion exceeded the lowest in 
fertility by about 174-fold for whites and 
1z°y-fold for ‘‘other races,’’ whereas in the 
urban portion of the subregion showing 
the Jeast difference between whites and 
“other races’ the fertility of the latter was 
almost 25,-fold that of the former. In 
rural nonfarm sections similar regional 
differences attained maxima of 14',-fold 
for both whites and ‘‘other races,’’ com- 
pared with a racial minimum of 175-fold; 
and in farm areas, regional maxima were 
1z4-fold for both whites and ‘‘other 
races,’’ compared with a racial minimum 
of 175-fold. These data, then, aid in in- 
terpreting the charts of ranks, for they 
show that, although regional variability 
persists, the racial differential far and 
consistently overshadows the regional. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


Differential reproduction patterns are, 
as suggested earlier, important in at least 
two ways. Wide differentials such as 
these carry with them very definite impli- 
cations as to the future, suggesting that 
without out-migration of ‘‘other races’’ or 
compensating in-migration of native 
whites, the minority groups will certainly 
represent a greater and greater proportion 
of the population. How far this process 
had gone by 1930 is shown by the fact that 
whereas ‘‘other races’’ represented less 
than 1o percent of the total population and 
only 7 percent of women aged 20-44, they 
accounted for 19 percent of all children in 
the state under five years of age, 16 percent 
of the children aged 5-9, and 12 percent of 
those aged 10-14. And whereas native 
whites were reproducing at a rate 30 per- 


. 
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cent lower than necessary merely to main- 
tain their numbers and a// whites showed 
a deficit almost as great, “other races’’ 
(allowing for their relatively unfavorable 
mortality record) were reproducing at a 
rate which would probably mean an 
eventual increase in their numbers by at 
least 80 percent per generation. As of 
1930, they had shown no evidence of gen- 
eral assimilation to the prevalent small- 
family pattern, and little evidence of the 
decline in fertility that is almost univer- 
sally associated with residence in urban 
areas. 

The record of their demographic prog- 
ress cannot, unfortunately, be carried 
beyond 1930, for, in the 1940 census, the 


major part of the ‘‘other races’’ group, © 


namely, the Mexican, has, by decree of the 
State Department, ceased to be a racial 
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minority and is now classified as ‘‘white."’ 
From the standpoint of improving race 
relations, this action may possibly have a 
good effect; from the standpoint of 
statistical analysis, it is deplorable. The 
white population in California has under- 
gone revolutionary changes in composition 
since 1930, due primarily to the influx of 
migrants from areas of high white fer- 
tility (Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, the 
Dakotas). However, the contribution of 
the new migrant groups to the heightened 
fertility of the California white population 
cannot be shown clearly because of this 
change in census classifications and, in 
interpreting subsequent fertility changes, 
it must be held firmly in mind that the 
“‘white’’ group itself has had important 
additions from the previously extraor- 
dinarily reproductive ‘‘nonwhite’’ group. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ACTION IN 
AGRICULTURE* 


CARL C. TAYLOR 
United States Department of Agriculture 


INTRODUCTION 
HEN the Department of Agri- 
culture was reorganized in 
October 1938, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics was made the 
economic and social research and planning 
agency for the whole Department. Thus 
what had been only a research bureau for 
more than twenty years, suddenly became 
a bureau charged with the task of doing 
research as the basis for planning and for 
developing plans for action programs. 
I was with the Bureau of Agricultural 


* Read before the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 4, 1941. 


Economics when this reorganization took 
place and have been with it since. I had 
worked with three major agricultural ac- 
tion programs in the years just preceding. 
Therefore, I feel that my greatest contri- 
bution in this paper can be made by dis- 
cussing research and action in agricultural 
programs. I shall do two things: Pre- 
sent, very briefly, a theory of the valuable 
reciprocal functioning of research and ac- 
tion in the field of sociology, and illustrate 
from the last two years’ work of the 
Bureau in the field of farm population and 
rutal welfare some things being under- 
taken by way of research which are in- 
tended for the guidance of action 


programs. 
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The theory is about as follows: Be- 
cause the phenomena with which sociol- 
ogy deals are diverse and modifiable, 
because the universe of these phenomena 
is not easily confined or even defined in 
terms of time or space, and because broad 
generalizations in the field of sociology 
practically always mix qualitative with 
quantitative considerations, we, as sociol- 
ogists, would do well to temper our 
so-called scientific knowledge with com- 
mon sense or folk knowledge. 

Many so-called scholars in sociology 
have not been and are not research men at 
all. They spend most of their time seek- 
ing authoritative documentation of their 
ideas instead of observing and analyzing 
social phenomena. Science is not built in 
this fashion. The science of sociology is 
being forwarded primarily by research men 
who are studying living social phenomena, 
such as crime, poverty, population, com- 
munity organization, social institutions 
and agencies, and others. 

I do not mean to say that study of the 
past is not research, nor that deduction has 
no place in scientific thinking. I do not 
even imply that there are not universes of 
phenomena which are best analyzed by the 
study of great sweeps of time, and I know 
that tracing observations over centuries 
necessitates the use of other men’s eyes 
and minds. Thus, citations to the saints 
of the science of sociology are justified. 

But justification as well as challenge is 
found also in the living social phenomena 
about us. We, too, have folkways, 
mores, institutions, social structures and 
social processes of all kinds. Change is 
rapid and dynamic in our time and in our 
own society. Much of this change is di- 
rected by voluntary or official action 
programs. It is a high task to which 
sociology has been called when it is asked 
to help, by research, to direct this change. 
The task is noteasy. The work is hectic. 
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Sometimes faith isn’t sufficient for the 
task. Sometimes it is too self-sufficient. 


I 


Let me give you a look in on the task as 
faced by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Here are the big Federal, State, 
and local action programs in agriculture 
that require a large share of the research 
and planning. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Program, 
which attempts to adjust the production 
of millions of farmers to present and pro- 
spective market demands on the one hand 
and to conservation practices on the other 
hand; to establish and maintain parity be- 
tween farm and non-farm income and at 
the same time maintain equity between the 
different regions and different classes in 
American agriculture. 

The Soil Conservation Service, which 
through local, voluntary, but incorpo- 
rated, Soi] Conservation Districts attempts 
to control soil erosion and stimulate soil 
conservation. 

The Farm Security Program, which makes 
loans and grants to low-income and desti- 
tute farm families, adjusts debts between 
debtors and creditors, purchases farms and 
sells them to farm tenants, and resettles 
farm families who now find themselves 
disadvantageously located. 

The Surplus Commodities Program, which 
attempts to remove farm surpluses from 
the market and through the stamp plan 
make cheaper food and fiber available to 
low-income urban and rural families. 

The United States Forest Program, which 
through the organization of National 
Forests and the planting of trees on public 
and private lands and the development of 
a sound forestry policy, seeks to conserve 
forest resources and develop sources of in- 
come for families living in areas adapted 
to timber growing. 

The Agricultural Extension Program, which 
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through its far-flung educational and dem- 
onstration program assists the farmer in 
making full use of the findings of the 
physical, chemical, biological, and social 
sciences. 

The Reclamation Program with such out- 
standing projects as the Grand Coulee and 
Central Valley projects. 

The Flood Control Program, which at- 
tempts to develop programs of land utili- 
zation that will promote upstream flood 
control and prevention. 

And finally the Land Use Coordination 
and the County and State Land Use Planning 
Program which seek to coordinate all other 
programs by democratically organized and 
operated community, county, and State 
Land Use Planning committees. 
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The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
assumes considerably greater responsibility 
for research and planning in some of these 
fields than in others. I shall name some 
of its major projects, select one for some 
exposition, and say something about an- 
other. 

The Bureau is analyzing about 50,000 
rural rehabilitation loan cases. It is 
studying the experience of families forced 
to move because of the Federal purchase 
of submarginal lands, flood control pro- 
grams and defense projects. It is helping 
to study the impact of mechanization, crop 
control, and defense programs on farmers 
and farm laborers. It is studying the at- 
titudes of farmers to all types of programs 
and to other trends in society. 

It is studying farm labor and farm ten- 
ancy and is analyzing population migra- 
tion out of the Great Plains and to the 
Pacific Coast. It is studying community 
organization in relation to State and local 
planning and is studying the planning 
process in seven so-called unified counties. 
It is accepting heavy responsibilities in 
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relation to the project to settle some 
20,000 families in the Columbia River 
Basin. 

The Bureau is studying community 
stability and instability in six rural com- 
munities, varying from high stability in 
an Amish community in Pennsylvania, to 
a highly instable community in the ‘Dust 
Bowl.” 

These are not all, for 60 professional 
sociology research workers are located in 
the Washington office and in the seven 
régional offices. But a sufficient number 
of projects have been cited to show the 
challenge that faces us and to reveal the 
spot we are on if we would bring sound 
research to bear on all these problems. 


Ill 


Let me now describe the problems faced 
and the procedures used in attacking one 
of these research fields, namely, that of 
community research. 

Some of the questions we are asked in 
relation to rural communities are: Are 
there such things as rural communities and 
neighborhoods? If so, do they have pat- 
terns of association which can be used in 
planning? Must these patterns of asso- 
ciation be used or can they just as well be 
disregarded? How can rural communities 
and neighborhoods be located or identified 
and how can they be organized and used 
in planning, and in carrying out agricul- 
tural action programs? 

To answer these questions would keep 
our full staff busy for a long time but for 
two reasons not all staff members are 
working on this project: First, we have 
other things to do. Second, we are not 
permitted to kill the patient by diagnosis. 

It has been found that if we attempt to 
answer questions which are not of real 
significance to the planning groups or to 
other people with whom we are working, 
it is more difficult to secure the full co- 
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operation of these other people. But if 
we answer those questions which are of 
immediate concern to planning groups, 
they keep asking for assistance in answer- 
ing other questions as well, and very 
quickly ask the same fundamental ques- 
tions which the research worker would set 
as his next objectives. 

In community analysis we would 
like to do a number of things for which 
action agencies see no immediate use. So 
as complete a rural community study as 
possible was outlined, and opportunities 
to do one segment of the study after an- 
other as fast as the gates open are watched 
for. These gates are opening faster than 
we can pass through them. 

We have said to ourselves that when we 
study a rural community we would like to 
answer five major questions: 

1. Where is this community, what is its 
shape and size, its relation to topography 
and natural resources? In other words the 


first thing we would like to do is describe _ 


geographically the specimen we are study- 
ing, to draw its boundaries, and to see its 
outline clearly. 

2. What is its anatomy—its ethnic, re- 
ligious, institutional, and class structure? 

3. How does it function, how does it 
make its living, what institutions and 
agencies does it have, what are its special 
interests and ties, and its leadership? 

4. What are the tendencies toward inte- 
gration and/or disintegration in commun- 
ity ties and community life, pathological 
elements or tendencies, the impact upon it 
of other communities and of the Great 
Society? 

5. How is it similar and how dissimilar 
to other rural communities, how is it 
similar and how dissimilar to its own 
past? 

We could make such a study by sending 
a corps of schedule takers into the com- 
munity; by placing a person in the com- 
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munity for a year as a participant observer 
to study it as the cultural anthropologist 
does; or we could use a combination of 
these methods. We are, as a matter of 
fact, doing all of these things. But we 
are doing another thing which I want 
especially to describe. We are getting 
community and neighborhood committees 
of farm men and women, sometimes farm 
youth, to help make the analyses. These 
committees are the local planning groups; 
they are the people who are the commun- 
ity, who make it what it is and who will 
in due time change it to something else. 
They are not sociologists, they are just 
“‘folks.’’ They have no scientific knowl- 
edge, but they do have folk knowledge. 
They won't and can’t go all the way with 
us in what we want to do and, as planning 
committees, they won't even let us go all 
the way in our community analyses. But 
they will go part of the way, will take the 
first, or first and second, of our five steps. 
We have faith that as they progress in their 
planning and become more aware of their 
needs they will go all the way, and that 
when they do we will have findings 
superior to those which might have been 
obtained quickly but without the help of 
their folk knowledge. 

During the last two years the Bureau, 
with the assistance of farm people and 
their leaders, has mapped 1,250 communi- 
ties and 7,500 neighborhoods in 125 
counties in 26 states. We know what 
1,250 rural communities are like geograph- 
ically, how they are conditioned by topog- 
raphy, soil and land use types, how they 
are related to the legal minor civil divi- 
sions, and to trade centers, schools, 
churches, grange halls, etc. We trust our 
findings because the ‘‘folks’’ who are these 
communities were our participant observ- 
ers. We furnished them the techniques of 
analysis and worked with them. With- 
out their help, these findings would have 
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cost hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
research money to obtain and as it is these 
people have a knowledge of their neigh- 
borhoods and communities which can be 
used to further their action programs. 
Furthermore, we as research workers, as 
sociologists, have brought the rural com- 
munity into its proper rdle as a functioning 
social structure in planned social action. 
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Gradually the gates of opportunity are 
opening at a number of places for the next 
steps of community analysis. Weare now 
engaged in a number of widely distributed 
counties, in studying social institutions, 
special interest groups, institutional needs 
and adjustments, cultural and class dif- 
ferences, population changes, levels of 
living, leadership, and even attitudes and 
opinions. A considerable body of findings 
on regional, race, and religious community 
differences throughout the United States 
has been obtained. 

All this knowledge is being used by 
community, county, State, and Federal 
agencies in planning action programs. 
They use it as folk knowledge. We use 
it as scientific knowledge and believe that 
it is just as valid for our purpose as it is for 
theirs. It is, in fact, just as valid as the 
techniques which we, ourselves, formu- 
lated. We believe our analyses of the 
observations made by persons who know 
the phenomena are as valid as those of 
some Egyptologist who might attempt in 
two thousand and forty to tell us about 
the folkways and value systems of the 
people who lived in ‘*x’’ community in 
“y’’ County in 1940. 

Another activity program to which we 
are asked to contribute our findings is that 
of resettlement on the Grand Coulee proj- 
ect. Here the major questions to be 


answered are: (1) What should be the 
pattern or patterns of settlement on the 
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project—scattered farmsteads, villages, 
string towns or line villages, or nuclear 
hamlets? (2) What level of living should 
be provided or contemplated? (3,) Should 
the settlers build, or help to build, their 
own homes or should all homes be built 
for them? (4) What should their resi- 
dences cost and are subsidies necessary to 
provide minimum standard houses? (5) 
For how many part-time farmers and part- 
time industrial workers should provision 
be made? (6) What rural social centers, 
if any, should be provided outside the 
cities of the area? (7) From what areas 
are settlers most likely to come? (8) 
What eligibility criteria should be met by 
applicants? 

I can’t take much space to describe these 
studies. Suffice it to say that when we 
study the levels of living of groups of 
prospective settlers for the Columbia Basin 
project, in relation to their standards of 
living, our techniques, analyses, and find- 
ings should be just as valid as if there were 
no Grand Coulee project. When the 
pattern of settlement of geographically 
isolated farmers in North Dakota is 
studied in comparison to the settlement 
patterns of the Mormon villages, research 
should be objective and sound. A study 
of some dozen recently constructed re- 
settlement communities, and three or four 
reclamation communities, varying in age 
from two to thirty years, should yield not 
only valuable guidance for settlement in 
the Columbia River Basin but should yield 
also valuable research findings about living 
community processes and changes. As a 
matter of fact, it is only because a number 
of responsible persons want sound informa- 
tion for guidance in the settlement of some 
20,000 families on 1,000,000 acres of 
irrigated land in the Columbia Basin that 
sociologists have considerable funds at 
their disposal with which to carry on re- 
search in resettlement. 
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Let me repeat, that attempting to do 
research while operating under the white 
heat of imminent and imperative actionis 
a hectic and sometimes precarious under- 
taking. Administrators can’t wait. The 
water will flow in the irrigation ditches 
on schedule, people by the tens of thou- 
sands will seek farms and homes in this 
frontier for settlement; roads, schools, 
towns and cities will be built; and the 
Columbia Basin will be settled whether 
guided by social research or not. The re- 
search worker is, therefore, asked for 
judgments of which he is not sure, is called 
into conferences which absorb time he 
would like to spend on research, and is 
faced with the fact that his word may be 
put to tests more severe than the opinions 
of doting graduate student disciples. But 
if our science has a body of knowledge and 
understanding, built up over years of de- 
velopment, all that knowledge can and 
should be brought to bear on a moment's 
notice. We, like the irrigation engineer 
and farm-management expert, do not start 
from scatch in the face of imperative 
action. 


Vv 


It may be a new experience for most 
sociologists to be thus placed on the spot. 
But to accept the challenge should be 
salutary, for the opportunity is at hand to 
do laboratory work, so to speak, and social 
laboratories are only to be found where 
social action is in process. 

Fields and laboratories filled with social 
phenomena stare the rural sociologists in 
the face, in terms of the problems with 
which the action programs in agriculture 
wrestle. The carrying out of these pro- 
grams brings not only need for sociological 
knowledge, but brings also the outstand- 
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ing opportunity to contribute to the de- 
velopment of scientific sociological knowl- 
edge by working in the fields and with the 
problems which confront those who are 
responsible for, or are participants in, 
action programs. ‘‘To add purpose to 
science,’’ says James Bossard, ‘‘is neither 
to degrade nor corrupt it, but, if the ex- 
perience of other sciences counts for aught, 
to enrich it."” Sociology need not lose its 
objectivity in the rendering of practical 
service. It can contribute objective atti- 
tudes toward social problems, give objec- 
tive descriptions of social facts, search out 
causal relationships, appraise the relative 
importance of facts, and without stultify- 
ing itself in the least, even suggest methods 
of social improvement. Certain facts are 
relevant to both science and action. All 
the sociologist needs to do is search out 
these facts, use sound methods in analyz- 
ing them, and then collate them with 
other facts to build science. 

Let us admit or recognize that practical 
administrators will pose foolish or im- 
possible questions, will insist on our using 
frames of reference that assume things we 
believe are fallacies, and will expect us to 
furnish easy answers to questions which 
we know are exceedingly difficult. But 
led us recognize also that action agencies 
wrestling with rural social problems have 
supplied more funds for rural social re- 
search in the last six years than all the 
universities, colleges, and foundations 
combined have supplied in the twenty-five 
years during which concrete rural social 
research has been in process. They stand 
eager and ready to continue to do so if the 
rural sociologists will place themselves on 
the spot and stay there until they come 
through with verifiable or at least clear- 
cut information which is useful. 
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with problems which are of in- 
terest to all students of human 
behavior. The meeting of two diverse 
ways of life is an ever-present phenom- 
enon, but few techniques have been de- 
veloped for adequately controlling the 
data relative to it and in consequence little 
beyond speculation has been achieved in 
attempting to deal with the problems con- 
nected with it. During the summer of 
1938 the writer had the opportunity to in- 
vestigate a situation of this kind and a 
preliminary report has been made of the 
results.1_ The contacting elements in this 
case were three closely related groups of 
native Indian cultures of northwestern 
California on the one hand, and the en- 
croaching pioneer white civilization of 
the 1850's on the other. Their meeting, 
dating in all important respects from the 
mid-century onward, was therefore recent 
enough that it was possible to get some 
first hand native and white accounts of 
events giving specific details of time, 
place, and participating characters. This 
was in fact the reason for selecting this 
particular instance of contact. It offered 
the opportunity for recording a large num- 
ber of concrete responses to well-defined 
situations. Although it is an irksome 
procedure it is felt that this approach pro- 
vides the only valid foundation for infer- 
ence and generalization. The method is 
not new since it conforms to the case 
history, biographical or autobiographical 
techniques for collecting social data; but 
it is not consistently employed in anthro- 
pological field work and frequently 
1 Culture Processes. American Anthropologist, 42, 
no. 1 (1940), pp. 21-48. 


what ‘‘the people’ did are taken instead. 

In the most general terms the problem 
was to analyze the factors and processes 
involved in the acceptance of new objects, 
institutions, and behaviors introduced by 
the whites. Since cultural responses are 
in the last (or first?) analysis personal ones, 
the case history method had special merit 
in giving the problems sharper definition. 
For one thing, its intimate and concrete 
character pointed up personal dilemmas of 
acceptance or rejection, and by ramifying 
and intensifying the inquiry into inter- 
individual and situation responses it soon 
developed that it was quite feasible to 
deal with personalities, even though some 
of them were temporally remote. The 
suggestion came from the Indians them- 
selves. The older, more conservative 
members of the communities repeatedly 
attributed the evils accompanying the 
present social disintegration of their com- 
munity life to the shameless and wilful 
ways of the half-breed. At first this 
sounded like mere rationalization, an off- 
hand judgment prompted by a well in- 
grained respect for an irreproachable 
parentage in terms of the old order. For 
aboriginally there was a strong feeling for 
high birth, manifested among the well-born 
by a reserved, prideful, and dignified de- 
meanor. The half-breed with his dubious 
hybrid background therefore seemed a 
natural scapegoat. But this in itself was 
significant, and once the clue was given it 
soon became apparent that there was some- 
thing more than emotion back of the con- 
servative’s denunciation. By the dual 
procedure of checking genealogies when 
significant breaches with the old customs 
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occurred, and by taking note of the careers 
of the descendants of early mixed mar- 
riages, there emerged a rather consistent 
pattern of mixed bloods disavowing old 
customs, defying native taboos, and taking 

_ up the new way of life. 
This naturally is not to say that mixed 
bloods were the only accepters of the new, 
but as compared with the alternate cate- 


gory of full-bloods, there could be no: 


doubt that the factor of mixed parentage 
was a critical one in determining cultural 
bias. For this the reasons are not far to 
seek. It is not enough to say that the 
half-breed, any more than any other, 
reached out eagerly to embrace the white 
man’s way of life. At best that only begs 
the question, even where such things as 
iron and automobiles are concerned, and 
at its worst it amounts simply to an ex- 
pression of complacent ethnocentrism, a 
tacit presumption that ours is the best of 
all cultural adaptations. 

More to the point is the fact that the 
half-breed child had a white father who, 
in accordance with our traditions, domi- 
nated his household; and even though 
more often than not he lived on a material 
pioneer level with the Indian he did have 
an ideological background stimulated by 
sufficient contacts with his kind to keep it 
alive and a potent element in the child’s 
conditioning. Added to this is the fact 
that the mother must necessarily have had 
some inclinition toward participating in 
the new culture ever to have consorted 
with a white man. In just what terms 
we can characterize her predisposition, 
whether as curiosity, frivolity, dissatisfac- 
tion, escape, frustration, or otherwise, still 
awaits a further but not impossible analy- 
sis. So, too, does the attitude of her 


father or brothers who, in some cases at 
least, wholeheartedly subscribed to the 
matriage. To concern ourselves for the 
present only with the consequences of the 
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union, there is the further important con- 
sideration of a mixed heritage, cultural as 
well as racial, converged in the child; and 
for the effects of this we need go no further 
than our everyday observations. For such 
a person there is no recognized place in 
either sphere. He is miscast for both fit- 
tings. This cannot fail to produce unease 
and dissatisfaction, and this, quite apart 
from the foregoing considerations, would 
make him a likely subscriber to the new 
order. Certainly the old one offered him 
nothing and with its renouncement there 
was at least the chance to break its bonds. 
This is what the Yurok half-breed did, and 
for reasons too intricate to attempt to 
unravel in this place, the majority of his 
kind still seek the releases but evade the 
checks and balances of the white man’s 
living pattern. Whether he is to blame 
or not, he is still neither Indian nor white, 
still malcontented, still de-socialized. 
The possibility of thus defining an 
element in native society predisposed 
toward accepting innovations introduced 
by the whites suggested the likelihood 
that there were yet others. Proceeding 
upon the thesis that a social displacement 
was the key factor in the preceding cases 
a watch was kept for comparable situa- 
tions. It appeared as critical again in 
the cases of widows and the abandoned 
children of white men, perhaps of father- 
less children generally. Under the 
aboriginal system whereby a widow could 
expect to marry the brother of her de- 
ceased husband there was considerably 
less economic insecurity, if not anxiety, 
than under our own. By marrying across 
the cultural boundary a woman forfeited 
this insurance and if she were bereft of 
her white husband’s support she could 
count only on her family blood ties, and 
these were not geared for such strains—or 
she could marry an Indian. There are 
no complete records and this, like the case 
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of half-breeds, cannot be treated on a 
statistical basis; but of the instances upon 
which there is information it can be 
said that the widow has with remarkable 
consistency refused to accept either of 
these alternatives. Instead she has more 
actively embraced white culture by under- 
taking her own support under the new 
economy: by her own gardening (a new 
trait), by either laundering, cooking, or 
house cleaning for the few white families 
or the soldiers at the fort. This may be 
thought of as a further manifestation of 
her initial predisposition to associate 
with whites as indicated by her marriage, 
but it has doubtless been precipitated 
and stimulated by her widowhood. The 
cases of fatherless children, other than 
those abandoned by white men, are not so 
clear cut but they create a suspicion that 
the early loss of either parent is likely to 
promote a more receptive attitude toward 
a newly introduced pattern. 

In not quite the same category were 
instances of an apparently chronic in- 
ability to adjust to the demands of the 
old system: men or women several times 
married and separated, fractious or re- 
bellious individuals who never attained 
much support or status, repeated dis- 
turbers of the peace, those who resorted 
to force and aggression in preference to 
the traditional modes of compromise. 
Distinct, but related to them, were the 
physically afflicted. Actual instances of 
this sort were hard to ferret out, but the 
number included a blind man, one with a 
speech defect, a cripple, and several who 
were chronically ill. These were es- 
pecially prominent in accepting the var- 
ious sectarian versions of Christianity 
that have been offered to the Yurok, 
Karok, and Hupa, as well as the hybrid 
Catholic-Indian Shaker Cult. Along with 
the doctrine came all of the mores of 
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Western civilization with which Chris- 
tianity has come to identify itself. 
Finally, there were the young people. 
In numbers, and perhaps otherwise, this 
was by all odds the most important 
category of accepters of the white man’s 
way. Infiltration of new ideas, things, 
and behaviors through this channel was 
more gradual, more insidious, and more 
certainly subversive of conservatism. This 
is expectable. It is no more than a 
recognition of what happens in the gradual 
evolutionary change of culture which 
daily takes place around us. On all 
sides, if we conceptualize it, we can see 
the slow, gradually accelerating develop- 
ment and acceptance of change by youth, 
and the sloughing off of the old with the 
death of the head-shaking, tongue-cluck- 
ing, or passively resigned elders. The 
process becomes as clear as could be wished 
for in a detailed study like the present one. 
The way for change along this channel is 
prepared by the malleability and suggesti- 
bility of children, whose motor, ideologi- 
cal, and affective patterns are not yet 
irrevocably set. Unbiased by familiar 
and unconsciously compelling behavior 
sets and cultural standards, to them one 
way of doing a thing seems as good as 
any other. This susceptibility was en- 
hanced by two circumstances in the 
contact situation being discussed. The 
first was the curiosity of children (and 
others), sharpened as it was by the marvels 
of the new culture. Childhood recol- 
lections of informants give a picture of 
them as curious hangers-on about the 
houses, stores, mining camps and barracks 
of the white man—very often in defiance 
of the admonitions of their elders. Sec- 
ondly, there was the amused or senti- 
mental paternalistic attitude of the whites 
toward native children which manifested 
itself in the impulse to give them bits of 
food, clothing, or cast-off knickknacks. 
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These subtle processes etched away at 
the foundations of the native culture and 
bit by bit, continuously and surrepti- 
tiously, substituted the elements of a 
new structure. 

The conceptualization of the young as a 
category of susceptibles to innovation is 
not likely to provoke a challenge, but it is 
not to be expected that the other categories 
will be accepted as such without more 
supporting evidence. It is not a generally 
accepted proposition that the misfits, 
the maladjusted, and the underdogs are in 
the vanguard of cultural innovation. At 
least no such formulation has been offered 
and it is likely to evoke a negative re- 
action. In fact it at first appears to 
controvert the view, for which there is 
certainly some evidence, that a new trait 
or behavior must have the sponsorship of 
some eminent member of the society of 
receivers before its general acceptance 
can be assured.? In native terms this 
would mean that the equivalent of a 
chief or an esteemed leader of the group 
would have to sponsor the new trait; 
and presumably such an individual, if 
he had not been set in his high place by a 
rather rigid system of hereditary suc- 
cession, would have had to achieve a 
rather harmonious and satisfying adjust- 
ment with his culture to have attained 
his esteemed position. This obviously 
would take him out of the category of a 
misfit. Indeed he would be the more 
firmly attached to his culture’s standards 
because of his position, and the less 
likely to propose a break with them. 
This is what the data upon the Yurok, 
Hupa and Karok indicated. The ranking 
members in the social hierarchy were 
the conservatives, and they condemned 
the breaches of custom instigated by their 
inferiors as defined above. Furthermore, 


2Ralph Linton. The Study of Man (New York, 
1936), PP- 344-345- 
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although it was found that exceptionally 
an esteemed elder might lead the way and 
set a new fashion it was evident from 
informants’ responses that such a one was. 
more likely to be condemned as a renegade 
than to be admired and imitated. 

Here, however, was a problem. The 
occasional eminent renegade could not be 
ignored; he was, so to speak, at the heart 
of the problem. The fact that he ap- 
peared only sporadically was significant; 
so was the reaction to him. It was 
therefore suggested that he really did not 
constitute an exception to the rule, that 
appearances were deceiving, that the 
explanation of his renegade behavior 
lay in the fact that he was not so well 
adjusted to his culture as his high position 
would seem to indicate. Admittedly more 
evidence was needed and accordingly 
another group, the Tsimpshian Indians 
of British Columbia, was chosen for what 
light its contact with the whites could 
throw on this and related problems.® 
By no means all of the relevant data can 
be presented here, but the writer would 
like to offer briefly a few cases which have 
significance for an understanding of the 
relationship between personal conflicts 
and cultural change. 

An appreciation of the contact situation 
is a prerequisite for an understanding of 
the Indian’s attitude toward the things the 
white man brought; hence a brief review 
of this is necessary. The first continuous 
pressure of Western civilization on Tsimp- 
shian life began in 1834 with the establish- 
ment of a Hudson’s Bay Company trading 
post at Fort Simpson. But for about 
twenty years the effects of the contact 
were remarkably limited. An armed truce 


3 Funds for this field work, undertaken in the 
summer of 1940, were provided by grants from the 
American Philosophical Society and the General 
Research Council of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 
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existed between the representatives of the 
two cultures. The fort was in a constant 
state of siege, and mutual suspicion, 
hostility, and avoidance marked the 
interrelations of whites and Indians. 
The stockaded company grounds and ev- 
erything within were diligently guarded; 
none of the approximately twenty em- 
ployees was allowed to associate with the 
natives or even to go about the village. 
No more than one heavily guarded Indian 
was allowed within the fort at one time, 
and then only if he had a considerable 
number of furs for which he was doled out 
the white man’s price almost exclusively 
in rice, molasses, biscuits, and potatoes 
from an undisplayed stock. Under the 
circumstances the Indian saw extremely 
little and knew practically nothing of 
the white man’s culture. This state of 
affairs prevailed until 1855-60 at which 
time a compromise was reached. By its 
terms the gate to the fort was thrown 
open and Indians were allowed to look 
over the inside. There they could shop 
over the stock, observe and talk with the 
employees. The latter for their part 
began to circulate among the natives in 
the village and soon most of them had 
married Indian women. 

Concomitantly came what was probably 
the most potent of all influences upon the 
lives of these natives. This was a brand 
of militant, all-embracing Christianity, 
brought by one of the most talented and 
forceful missionaries of whom we have 
record. His name was William Duncan. 
His story is a long one and the effects of 
his work over sixty years have been of the 
most far reaching character. Here it need 
only be said that in 1862 he founded the 
model, completely self sustaining, Chris- 
tian village of Metlakatla thirty miles 
from Fort Simpson. His idea was to 
make a complete and uncompromising 
break with the old system by outlawing 
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it and replacing it throughout, from 
economy through religion, with European 
patterns and ideals. It cannot be denied 
that he was successful. Removal to 
Metlakatla with him, which was volun- 
tary, meant an unqualified renunciation of 
Indian customs; and a great many natives 
made this move. Their reasons for doing 
so are the answers to our inquiry into 
motivations. Here we can treat with 
only a few of the most illuminating cases. 

The most striking instance was that of 
Legex, the recognized ranking chief of all 
the heads of the nine tribes congregated 
at Fort Simpson. This was a major 
feat of conversion and it would seem to 
contradict the conclusions regarding mal- 
adjustment suggested on the basis of the 
Yurok, Karok, and Hupa data. Duncan 
himself, in a published account of his 
work, lays stress on the removal of Legex 
to Metlakatla in 1863, and while counting 
it a great victory for Christianity, pays 
tribute to the man’s courage and strength 
of character, fully recognizing as he did 
what inward torment and sacrifice the 
decision must have cost a man of this 
chief's standing. But Duncan did not 
know the whole of the story, or if he did 
he gave no intimation of it. 

The truth is that Legex was in an 
intolerable situation in 1862 and Duncan’s 
new life offered him an escape from it. 
At the death of his predecessor sometime 
before Duncan's arrival at Fort Simpson 
there was a tribal split over the question of 
a successor. Just prior to the death of 
this incumbent the Haidas, a predatory 
neighboring group, had attacked and 
killed a number of important individuals 
of Legex’s tribe. The sentiment for a 
bloody revenge was strong. It was played 
up by a militant group of younger men 
of whom Legex was the leader. He was 


‘John W. Arctander. The Apostle of Alaska 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., 1909), pp. 157-164. 
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a ‘‘brave man”’ as they say, which means 
that he was haughty, sensitive to insult, 
and cruelly vindictive. The issue of 
succession was between himself, a nephew 
of the deceased chief, and a younger 
brother of the latter. Legex had the most 
aggressive backing and was installed in 
the head chief's place, with the promise 
and express purpose of taking revenge on 
the Haidas. Disgruntled, the other con- 
tender, who was his uncle, renounced his 
tribe and accepted a lesser chief's place 
in another of the nine tribes to which he 
also had a legitimate title. 

Legex and his followers immediately 
began preparations for the revenge. These 
involved an elaborate deception designed 
to get the whole of the Haida group in an 
especially constructed house where they 
could be completely wiped out. This 
death trap was built, but it was never 
used. Counter machinations were afoot. 
They involved the interplay of several 
contrary purposes and personalities and 
finally culminated in a ceremonial act 
which completely forestalled Legex and 
his supporters. Another chief, acting 
as a representative of popular opinion, 
sprinkled eagle down on the head of 
Legex, an act which in itself compelled a 
renunciation of blood revenge and forced 
a negotiated compromise. This opened 
the way for Legex’s defeated uncle and 
his other ill wishers to destroy his pres- 
tige. They did this with a vengeance, 
setting to work on an underhanded 
campaign of sneering at his announced 
intentions, of questioning his bravery, 
of attributing false pretext to the stand 
upon which he took title. | 

This was too much for Legex. Hestood 
the undercurrent for several years, growing 
more vicious, ill tempered and defeated 
all the while. He tried to kill Duncan 
in 1858, but his ostentatious bluster and 
pot-valiance crumbled at the crucial mo- 
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ment. He was a frustrated man; and 
finally, at his own instigation, the inner 
council of elders of his tribe met secretly 
to consider his plight. They agreed that 
he should clear out entirely, but that his 
chief’s name and place would not be filled 
as long as he lived. It was understood 
that he was to go to Metlakatla and 
attempt to reconcile himself with the new 
order established there, but at the same 
time he was to retain his rank and the 
privileges which went with it in accord- 
ance with the continuing native pattern 
at Fort Simpson. That in itself tells 
much of the story. To those who never 
knew of the secret meeting, even those of 
his own tribe, this capitulation had but 
the appearance of an incomprehensible 
traitorous act. They could not under- 
stand a chief abandoning his people and 
joining up with a man who had sought to 
destroy the tradition-sanctioned order 
of things. They referred to Legex con- 
temptuously and bitterly as a white man. 
He had a difficult struggle, as Duncan 
testifies; but withal he seems to have 
made a rapid adjustment to the regime 
at Metlakatla. In all outward respects 
at least he was a devout Christian when he 
died in 1869. 

A pertinent sidelight on this story is 
offered by the behavior of the uncle whom 
Legex displaced. He never forgave Legex. 
He ‘‘hated to see his face’’ and did every- 
thing he could to undermine his nephew's 
influence. And so it came about that it 
was out of this man’s chagrin and hate 
that Duncan got his first welcome outside 
the protection of the fort where he had 
labored for almost a year in preparation 
for his first sermon to the Indians. For 
this and for subsequent sermons and les- 
sons to the Indian children the embittered 
uncle offered his house to Duncan, not 
out of love for what Duncan repre- 
sented but in order to affiliate himself 
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with a new power or influence which 
seemed likely to enhance his own prestige 
and simultaneously to detract from that 
of his rival. He continued this scheming 
play, and so identified himself with 
Duncan, until he was again thwarted 
by Legex’s conversion. He then reversed 
his policy, declared against Metlakatla, 
and at any mention of going there put the 
alternative of his own or the detested 
Legex’s leadership before his followers. 

A second major phenomenon which for 
long was puzzling was the removal of 
practically the entire Gitlan tribe to 
Metlakatla, their head chief instigating 
and leading the movement. This was 
another occasion, the first in fact, for 
rejoicing and praise of motives by Dun- 
can. But there was more to this story, 
too. Doubtless many of the Gitlan em- 
braced the new life with mixed motives; 
but some of them, and they were numer- 
ically not inconsiderable, can be credited 
with no more Christian or pro-white 
sentiments than those which motivated 
their chief. His were characterized by 
an impotent and unsatisfied yearning for 
revenge. Again the cause of this internal 
conflict predated Duncan’s arrival, and 
goes back to a series of murders. 

The trouble began many years before 
when several of the Gitlan, including 
their head chief's brother and nephew, 
were killed by members of the Gitlutsau, 
another of the nine affiliated tribes 
congregated at Fort Simpson. Only two 
unimportant men of the latter tribe were 
killed in the fray, so that the score was 
far from even, the Gitlan feeling that it 
could not be so until, at the least, two 
Gitlutsau chiefs had been killed. Never- 
theless, to keep the feud from spreading 
through the network of kinship bonds 
connecting the two warring grovps with 
members of the other tribes, an attempt 
was made by representatives of these 
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interested outsiders to bring about a 
peaceful settlement. The Gitlutsau were 
ready to pay off and quit but would submit 
to no loss of face in doingso. The Gitlan, 
likewise out of pride, were even more 
opposed to a compromise, and the feud 
therefore dragged on for years, exacerbated 
by brushes, insults, and occasional in- 
juries or murders by one side or the other. 
The Gitlan, unable to agree on concerted 
action, worked at cross purposes and let 
their chances slip by. Their shame and 
sense of defeatism increased as they felt 
their prestige slipping from them. Rela- 
tives of their murdered ones ‘“‘would not 
look the Gitlutsau in the face.’’ Their 
situation was the more intolerable since 
their summer camping grounds adjoined 
those of their enemies. 

Matters stood thus when Duncan set 
out to found Metlakatla; and the upshot 
was that in a surprise move a body of 
approximately three hundred Gitlan fol- 
lowed him there within a few days. 
Collectively their reasons closely paralled 
those of Legex.® But for their head 
chief, whose clan brother and uncle had 
been killed years before, and who in- 
stigated the move, this was not the end. 
It was only an expedient. He assumed 
office with great native pomp and cere- 
mony just before leaving for Metlakatla, 
and went there dedicating himself to — 
revenge. His preoccupation with the 
idea caused his wife, who wanted to 
become a Christian, to leave him and 
return to Fort Simpson. He then de- 
signed a marriage connection with a 
family of an alien group which also had a 
grudge to settle with the Gitlutsau. 
Conspiring with them, a marriage feast 
was planned and several of the most 
important men of the Gitlutsau were 


5 It should be stated that these reasons are not my 
deductions or constructions. They were offered, as 
given, by informants. 
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invited with the intention of killing them. 
Whiskey was generously ladled out to 
the visitors during the feast and the 
evening culminated with the killing of 
the two ranking chiefs and others of the 
Gitlutsau. The score was thus finally 
evened and the Gitlan chief was vindi- 
cated. But in the fight he was badly 
wounded and almost lost his life. Com- 
plications developed in his wounded leg 
and he became bed-ridden. Caring 
nothing for the life at Metlakatla and 
afraid to go to Fort Simpson, he stayed 
with his wife’s people for three years. 
Finally he yielded to the entreaties of his 
people and allowed them to take him, an 
invalid, to Metlakatla. There he was 
converted and ultimately asked for a 
reconciliation with the Gitlutsau. 

The assumption, founded upon the 
limited evidence of the Yurok, Karok, 
and Hupa investigation, that there is a 
positive correlation between eminence 
(not notoriety) and cultural conservatism 
made it highly desirable to determine 
what motivations were behind the seem- 
ingly exceptional behavior of these two 
most prominent additions to the com- 
munity of Metlakatla. From the fore- 
going it can hardly be doubted that it was 
the embroilment resulting from a personal 
conflict with the old system of values 
which stirred these men to abandon the 
system and to seek an escape from its 
intolerable complications. And this 
despite their high positions, a circum- 
stance which it now appears is more likely 
to confuse the real issue than to clarify 
it if we accept it on its face value. An 
esteemed social status, while a good index, 
is no certain criterion of a completely 
successful cultural adjustment. Personal 
difficulties and incompatibilities foment 
in the high places as well as in the low; 
and if this case material preves anything 
it indicates that this is one stimulus, if 


not the stimulus, to cultural change, the 
acceptance of new patterns and standards 
being the means of relieving personal 
strain or dissatisfaction. 

The second inference to be tested by 
this information was that eminent in- 
dividuals, provided that they do make 
radical departures from the accustomed 
modes and standards, are more likely to 
be repudiated than followed by members 
of their society. It is impossible at this 
date to make any statistical estimate of 
the character of the responses to the 
renegade behavior of Legex and the 
Gitlan chief. The statements of in- 
formants testify to the fact that they 
were condemned for it. Doubtless they 
had their supporters as well; but the 
impression persists that they were con- 
demned more frequently and vigorously 
than they were defended. The very 
fact of their high position made their 
apostasy more flagrant and incompre- 
hensible. True, practically all of the 
Gitlan in following their chief, overtly 
at any rate, endorsed his decision to 
embrace the Metlakatla version of Western 
civilization. At the same time it should 
be recognized that the group as a whole 
was subjected to the same embarrassments 
and indignities as was the chief, and an 
unknown number of its members had 
reason to feel the sting of contempt as 


6 It does not seem legitimate to adduce fashions as 
a contravention of this proposition. They are of 
another order. They are variations within an ac- 
cepted and well recognized framework of anticipated 
change. In other words the pattern of fluctuation 
which we call fashions is a culture trait, and the 
allowance of individual deviation within it is rather 
strictly prescribed and does not compare with the 
acceptance of a radically different standard or norm 
which does not fall within the anticipated field or 
range. Thus the Duchess of Windsor might set the 
Easter fashion in hats, but she would hardly dare 
ride to church in a wheelbarrow, much less expect to 
be imitated in doing so. 
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acutely as he did. Legex’s difficulty, 
however, was an individual one and was 
treated as such. Only six people went 
with him to Metlakatla, and none of 
these was a prominent individual in his 
tribe. 

One other instance must suffice for 
this necessarily incomplete demonstration. 
The individual concerned was one of the 
sub-chiefs in one of the nine tribes at 
Fort Simpson. As a member of the inner 
council he acted as an adviser to the chief 
and was consequently one of the deter- 
miners of group policy. In this capacity 
he was certainly a man of influence. Yet 
he was one of the first, even before Legex 
or the Gitlan, to accept Christianity and 
by his own precept and example to en- 
courage the adoption of the new life 
associated with it. He was the father of 
an 85 year old informant who had vivid 
recollections of some of these attempts 
to imaugurate a mew order. At the 
bottom of all of them lay two sources 
of discord and dissatisfaction with native 
life. The first was his pacific nature. 
He was temperamentally a moderator 
and a conciliator as could be shown by 
enlarging upon some of the circumstances 
which reveal this attitude and by the 
direct testimony of the man who knew him 
best. From this it is clear that the ag- 
gressive and bellicose spirit of Tsimpshian 
life was not congenial tohim. Moreover, 
by 1865 the situation at Fort Simpson had 
become appalling to even more calloused 
souls. The second element in his dis- 
affection was his bitterness toward, and 
his fear of, witchcraft. He was convinced 
that two of his children had succumbed 
to sorcery, the victims, as he believed, 
of envy, hate, and intrigue. In fact one 
of the local sorcerers freely rumored it 
around that he was responsible for the 
death of both children, and furthermore 
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that he intended to kill the only remaining 
child, the above mentioned informant.” 

This anxiety alone was enough to 
prompt the espousal of a system of law 
and order which condemned and sought 
to suppress such evil practices. It pro- 
duced one of the most quietly insistent 
“‘progressives’’ at Fort Simpson, a man 
who probably did more new things first 
than anyone else there. And for this 
he had to take the unpleasant conse- 
quences. He was ridiculed and called a 
white man; his behavior, it was said, was 
unbecoming to a chief; he was likened to 
Legex who wore white men’s clothes 
and put ‘‘ice’’ (spectacles) in his eyes. 
But in one respect he differed from Legex, 
and for this he doubtless got credit. He 
did not abandon his people. He had a 
strong conviction of his responsibility 
for their guidance and support, and this 
was explicitly the reason why he never 
moved to Metlakatla, though he often 
visited there. He early became a Chris- 
tian himself and put his son under the 
care and training of the first missionary to 
establish himself at Fort Simpson after 
Duncan left. 

Probings into other personal histories 
proved equally enlightening. The results 
substantially alter the bald and super- 
ficial picture of a man of importance 
shedding his old and well-fitting cultural 
garment and eagerly accepting one of a 
new cut. This was the crux of the prob- 
lem; but no less convincing and corrobora- 
tive were the person by person analyses 
of the house memberships of these leaders 
which split up under the inducements 

7 Around 1870 one entire house membership moved 
to Metlakatla as a result of their head having killed 
this sorcerer. The murderer was arrested and faced 
imprisonment or death in Victoria. At his insistence 
his relatives appealed to Duncan who agreed to have 
him released on probation if he and his family would 
move to Metlakatla—another instance of an escape 


through accepting the new order. 
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of Western civilization. This process of 
household disintegration is the very 
epitome of the Tsimpshian cultural break- 
down. It was at the core of the acceptance 
movement, and an analysis of it in terms 
of personal relationships reveals the in- 
ternal stresses and inadequacies which by 
comparison gave attractiveness to the new 
order and opened the way for its piecemeal 
acceptance. §§ Tsimpshian culture, like 
many another, crumbled through the 
resignation of interest in it by individuals 
and, to be repetitious, we can never know 
why until we know these individuals. 
Tsimpshian houses were large and often 
contained from twenty to forty people, 
practically all of whom were related to 
the house chief on their maternal side. 
Although the bonds of kinship and mutual 
support rested upon a matrilineal system 
and by it a man’s brother or his sister's 
son (not his own) was heir to his status 
and property, there was an emphatic 
insistence, verbal and institutional, upon 
paternal interest in offspring. The dis- 
tinction between theory and practice is 
nowhere more pronounced. Theoretically 
it was the duty of the mother’s brother to 
sponsor and assist his heir. Actually it 
was the child’s father who groomed him, 
pushed him, and contributed the bulk of 
the great financial expenditure necessary 
to the child’s rise in status. Without a 
father to take the initiative and work for 
his advancement a boy had no more chance 
than an orphan in our culture. This 
lack has made freelancers, pioneers, lib- 
erals, or convention flouters of many men 
among us, and so it did among the Tsimp- 
shian. A case in point is offered by the 
kinship cluster headed by the sub-chief, 
whom we may call X, last discussed. 
Around 1855 the house headed by this 
man accommodated over forty individuals, 
seventeen of whom were theoretically 
potential heirs to his name and the prop- 
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erty and status symbolized by it: three 
half brothers by two men other than his 
father, one blood brother, one clan 
*“brother’’, one mother’s sister, one clan 
‘sister’, four nieces, and six nephews. 
On the face of it this array of heirs appears 
propitious for the perpetuation of X’s fam- 
ily line and its traditions. Actually by 
1870, and even before, this kinship unit 
which, with others like it, was funda- 
mental to the whole social structure was 
completely dissolved and there was no 
heir in sight. This in fact was clear 
from the beginning for none of these 
individuals had any more than a nominal 
claim on the high place for which birth 
had put him in line. All were dependent 
upon the house head economically and 
socially. Their fathers had done nothing 
to establish them and they could do noth- 
ing themselves. The house head X was 
himself too engrossed in forwarding the 
interests of his own son to give the 
necessary aid to his own heirs. He helped 
his several nephews and brothers in- 
cidentally but his main responsibility 
was to his son. 

Under these circumstances the doom of 
this family could almost have been fore- 
told. Its structure crumbled early, the 
members scattered, and the house itself 
was abandoned by 1870. By this date the 
oldest half-brother had died; the second 
had joined his wife’s people who lived 
in a distant village near his only inherited 
portion, some hunting grounds; and the 
youngest, who had no legal interest in 
the family property at all, had departed 
for Victoria to live and work like a white 
man. The blood brother, though third 
in line, had no more chance than the 
others as long as X lived. When the 
latter around 1865 moved as regent into 
the house and place inherited by his young 
son, the brother stayed on as his surrogate 
and caretaker in the old and otherwise 
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abandoned house for a time, and then 
moved about living with other relatives. 
He really had no home and he was, in 
consequence we may take it, one of the 
first to build and move into one of the 
new style individual family houses so 
strongly insisted upon by the missionary 
in 1874. The clan ‘“‘brother’’ likewise 
found an appeal in this new ideal and for 
precisely the same reason. Years before 
he had voluntarily resigned what sub- 
sidiary interests and claims he had in a 
certain house when the headship fell to a 
sorcerer whom he dreaded for the same 
reason that his clan brother X did. Ever 
after he was a transient, living with X or 
others of his clan relatives. In 1874 
he was also without a home and pre- 
disposed we may assume to a fundamental 
change in the living pattern. 

Three of the nephews and one niece 
had neither father nor mother. All of 
them early followed Duncan to Metlakatla 
where at least one of the nephews figured 
prominently as a militant defender of the 
missionary and was jailed for it.* One 
other nephew and two nieces were without 
amother. Their father could do no more 
for them than to put them first under the 
protection and support of his father-in-law 
who died before 1860, then upon his death 
under the care of X. By 1870 one of the 
nieces was dead, the other had gone away 
to work in a cannery. The nephew, so 
rebellious and uncooperative that X 
ordered him out of the house, left Fort 
Simpson for an island spot from which 
place he became the shingle supplier for 
the new houses built after 1876. The 
father of the remaining niece was, with 
his wife, likewise a dependent upon X. 
They all went to Metlakatla with the 
others. By 1870 the three remaining 
dependent nephews were dead; but by 


8 Arctander, op. cit., p. 274. 


this time there were two others, and a 
sister of one, all half-breeds. None of 
them had a chance in the old culture, if 
indeed it was ever considered that their 
Native connections were anything to 
boast about. The widowed mother of 
the half-breed brother and sister took 
them to Metlakatla where they received 
some education and training from Duncan. 
The boy worked for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and his sister married the 
manager of the post. The other half- 
breed nephew by 1874 was in Victoria, 
and he never returned. 

This situation is atypical in only one 
respect, that a// the potential heirs to X’s 
place were in 1870 without hope in or 
responsibility for the old system and 
therefore were not interested in its per- 
petuation. The responses are typical; 
the process of disintegration throughout 
is the same, as could be shown by a similar 
analysis of some 20 house memberships. 
Aboriginally some solution would have 
been found, some legitimate heir would 
have been groomed for the place; but by 
1870 and progressively thereafter the 
game did not seem worth the price to 
the majority of those theoretically con- 
cerned. A characteristc of the whole 
process is the early and relatively easy 
disaffection of the less secure, the fore- 
stalled, and the unbonded members of the 
relationship clusters. They melted away 
from the system which held nothing, or 
little, for them anyway. 

The individual thwartings and harass- 
ments so far considered are apart from and 
in addition to those which rocked and 
seethed through Tsimpshian complacency 
and brought it to a state of near panic by 
1870. Smallpox struck in 1862 with 
mystifying and terrifying severity. Hun- 
dreds died and those who could fled 
in all directions. The event was cata- 
clysmic, depleting the population and 
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introducing disorder, consternation, and 
uncertainty. At about the same date 
whiskey and firearms began to be more 
readily available to the Indian and the two 
in conjunction contributed to the pan- 
demonium and created a reign of terror. 
Brawls and shootings were common; 
force, pot-valiance, and treacherous feud- 
ing destroyed confidence and promoted a 
sense of insecurity, futility, and anxiety. 
Repeatedly this was given by informants 
as the reason for the acceptance of the 
strong arm rule of Her Majesty's gunboats 
or Duncan’s dictatorial regime at Met- 
lakatla. They were the lesser of two 
evils in the eyes of many and were accepted 
by them with mental reservations. Un- 
fortunately for them, they were soon to 
discover when it was too late to retract 
that this was not a question of half- 
measures. With its law in control 
Western Civilization had a strangle-hold 
on Tsimpshian culture. It was only a 
question of time until it could make 
itself felt directly or indirectly in every 
aspect of native life. 

If it seems too much to admit the con- 
clusion that the disgruntled, the malad- 
justed, the frustrated, and the incompetent 
are preeminently the accepters of cultural 
innovations and change, it might be 
relevant to point out that the inward 
conflicts which these imply lie at the 
root of the factional splits which are 
familiar aspects of change within our 
own cultural milieu. Personal dissatis- 
factions of this sort give rise to reform 
parties and clubs, to orthodox and un- 
orthodox sects and cults, to utopian 
communities and even political states. 
They foment in other quarters as well; 
and here we may take note of the disap- 
pointments, the resentments, and the 
frustrations which characterize the psy- 
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chology of minorities. It is not sufficiently 
appreciated that the members of the sub- 
merged elements of a population are 
rendered susceptible to subversive promises 
and ideologies of all sorts by their dis- 
contents. That they collectively put their 
faith in a messiah to lead them out of their 
oppression is but the final and most 
obvious manifestation of their incom- 
patibility. Finally, to put a finger on the 
ultimate source of all cultural change, it 
may be bold but it is not unreasonable to 
suggest some kind of personal conflict 
as the primary motivation for invention. 
In other words, there are good reasons 
for believing that the inventor is such 
because he feels, rather acutely and 
personally, a dissatisfaction with the 
customary and accepted ways of doing 
things. This is demonstrably true of 
the social inventor, the ‘‘liberal,’’ and it 
is no less reasonable to posit some motor 
or affective thwartings at the source of 
technological inventions. We should 
have to exempt, though only in part, the 
admittedly special case of the professional 
inventor of our 19th and 20th century 
civilization. He does not really alter 
the picture but only adds to it. 

For the present these suggestions must 
stand on their merits as impressions only. 
It is not impossible to test their worth, 
as the foregoing material is intended to 
demonstrate. To prove anything in the 
sphere of social science we must hold 
ourselves to the task of a systematic 
investigation of concrete case material. 
In the present instance more of such ma- 
terial is needed, but from the evidence of 
the data at hand it seems that we are 
justified in concluding that personal con- 
flicts play a critical if not a determinative 
role in cultural change. 
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HISTORICAL MATERIALISM AND ITS SOCIOLOGICAL 
| CRITICS' 


ELTON F. GUTHRIE 
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Eminent men in the field of science are 
able to say that ‘‘without the belief that 
it is possible to grasp the reality with our 
theoretical constructions, without the 
belief in the inner harmony of our world, 
there could be no science.’"? In contrast, 
certain sociologists are today expressing 
views which deny that social phenomena 
are predictable or even comprehensible.* 
These views are especially found reflected 
in the current attacks upon the system of 
thought known as Marxism. Had the 
great world socio-economic crisis not 
occurred, plus the search among seemingly 
discarded social doctrines for panaceas, 
had there been no Russian Revolution to 
inspire proletarian movements, sociol- 
ogists might never have been put in a 
position of again having to deal with the 
doctrines of Marx. But either because of 
the prestige Marxism has gained, or 
perhaps sometimes because it is viewed as 
dangerous, the attention devoted to Marx 
by sociologists has been variously re- 
newed, initiated or extensively amplified. 
The magnitude and implications of this 
revival are an important consideration for 
social theory and call for critical evalua- 
tion and interpretation. This is the 


purpose of the present paper. With such 


‘This paper expands on portions of an excerpt 
entitled, “Sociological Theory and Historical Ma- 
terialism,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 21: 339-42, 
1937. The Editor of that journal has kindly granted 
permission to use such parts of the excerpt as are 
duplicated here. 

* Albert Enstein and Leopold Infeld, The Evolu- 
tion of Physics (New York, 1938), p. 313. 

* Note particularly Pitirim Sorokin, in his Social 
and Cultural Dynamics (3 vols., New York, 1937), 
and the recently won adherents of Pareto. 


detail as short space permits, opinions of 
American sociological writers concerning 
Marx will be surveyed, and the possible 
common ground existing between ordi- 
narily accepted sociology and ‘‘historical 
materialism’’* indicated. 


SOCIOLOGICAL OPPOSITION TO MARXISM 


It has been traditional among sociol- 
ogists to reject those ideas first credited 
to Marx and Engels either in part or 
in toto. Their works are usually regarded 
as a mere fragment of the untenable, 
exploded and therefore deadwood specula- 
tions which constituted nineteenth-cen- 
tury social thought. Added to this is the 
unfavorable judgment elicited by their 
and their. followers’ socialistic bias and 
propaganda intent. Consequently, 
*“‘Marxism’’ has been variously dubbed 
“‘fatalistic,’’ “‘reformistic,’’ ‘‘dogmatic,”’ 


* Historical materialism is the name given the soci- 
ological portion of Marxism. It holds that in the 
process of seeking to satisfy needs, man differentiates 
himself from other animals by developing ‘‘productive 
forces’’ or techniques (culture). Upon these, the 
whole structure of society becomes conditioned. 
Productive forces, in turn, condition the “productive 
relations’’ or property relations. Together, these 
make up the economic “‘foundation”’ of society. On 
the basis of this foundation rises the political and 
legal ‘‘super-structure’’ and the “‘ideologies,’’ in- 
cluding religion, art, science, philosophy, and morals. 
The expanding productive forces come into conflict 
with existing productive relations and create the 
condition for social revolution and ultimate transition 
to another system of social relations; hence the change 
from feudalism to capitalism, and from capitalism to 
socialism. The first clear statement of this view was 
made by Marx and Engels in 1846, in their German 
Ideology. Marx's most concise statement is found 
in the preface to his Critique of Political Economy (1859), 
pp. 11-13. 
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“‘oversimplified,’’ ‘‘one-sided,’’ or ‘“‘mon- 
istic.’’ It has furthermore been labeled 
“‘antiquated’’ in that its tenets trace 
back to Democritus and Hereclitus, and 
‘unoriginal’ because others before Marx 
posited the view that social forms are 
conditioned by economic behavior. As 
a final thrust, philosophical and moral 
idealists object that Marxism is ‘‘material- 
istic and deterministic.’’ In contradition, 
it has become the mode for others, in the 
name of science, to call it “‘Messianic 
gospel’’ and ‘‘a canon,’’ or liken Marx 
to a prophet and style the whole doctrine 
“‘apocalyptic.”’ This is the general 
picture of the sociological criticism of 
Marxism. 

Sociologists writing prior to the last 
decade show indications of having had 
difficulty in understanding Marx. It will 
be seen, however, that this did not hinder 
them from rejecting his ideas. Small, 
for example, first criticized attempts to 
“reduce the social process to an operation 
of a single force,’’ and could find no 
“‘precise meaning of the phrase ‘material- 
istic interpretation of history.’’’® But 
then he later predicted that ‘‘in the ulti- 
mate judgment of history Marx will have a 
place in social science analogous to that 
of Galileo in physical science,’’ and 
pointed to the idea of class conflict as 
‘‘axiomatic.’’* But in spite of this eulogy 
Small concluded that Marx’s ‘‘ideal’’ 
of economic society was not ‘“‘plausible, 
probable, desirable, or possible.’’’? Todd® 
and Bristol® appear also not to have fully 
understood Marx. They both regarded 


5 General Sociology (Chicago, 1905), p. 283 and 
f.n., pp. 283-84. 

® “Socialism in the Light of Social Science," 
Amer. J. Sociol., 17: 804-19, (1912). 

Tbid. 

8 Theories of Social Progress (New York, 1919), 
pp. 215-16. 

® Social Adaptation, Cambridge, 1921, pp. 103-15. 
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his theory as ‘‘economic determinism,”’ 
thus disregarding the fact that Marx 
and Engels were at pains to show the 
difference between that doctrine and 
‘historical materialism.’’ In addition, 
Todd criticized Marx for neglecting the 
biological and racial [!] factors. Similar 
types of limited comprehension can also 
be found in the works of Ward and Cooley. 
Both were outstanding for their idealiza- 
tion of democracy and their recognition of 
the need for increasing the opportunity 
for social development by economic means. 
Besides this, Ward even avowed a strong 
naturalistic materialism. Both Ward and 
Cooley, however, opposed the economic 
interpretation of history. Cooley re- 
garded it as contrary to his ‘‘organic view” 
of society and was apparently oblivious to 
the fact that Marx, following Hegel, ad- 
vanced a form of the same type of interpre- 
tation.!° Surprisingly enough, Ward used 
the term ‘‘historical materialism,’’ but not 
in conjunction with anything about Marx. 
In another context he mentioned Marx as 
one concerned only with the art, and not 
the science, of social change. These views 
about Marx typify the earlier writers; after 
them, there ensues a period of ‘‘drought’’ 
in the attention afforded him. 

Among the more recent writers Sorokin 
is outstanding for his opposition to Marx- 
ism. His standard text covering social 
theory is introduced with the statement 
that the book is to deal ‘‘exclusively with 
those sociological theories which face the 
facts’’ and that ‘‘theories which try to 
preach what ought to be... are omit- 

10 This interpretation is implied in Marx's descrip- 
tion of the historical process as cited in f.n. no. 4, 
above. It is brought out in the view that the pro- 
ductive forces, though they condition ideas, are in 
turn acted upon or influenced by ideas. In general, 
the organic view is contained within the whole 
dialectical philosophy which Marx applied to social 
change—thesis, antithesis, and synthesis—conflict 
and interrelation. 
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ted.’’""! Presumably then, the noncon- 
temporary and speculative character of the 
social thought of such men as Comte and 
Spencer accounts for their being omitted 
from special treatment in Sorokin’s book. 
Does he exclude Marx and Engels on these 
grounds? On the contrary, he summarizes 
their theories in three and one-half pages, 
and follows with twenty-one pages of 
criticism. The summary begins with the 
words: ‘‘The socialistic dogmas of the 
founders of Marxian socialism....'" A 
footnote is then inserted to state that the 
‘theory of progressive impoverishment of 
the laboring classes, of the concentration 
of wealth, of the disappearance of the 
middle classes, and the catastrophic advent 
of socialism proved to be fallacious.’’ He 
regards the whole theory as ‘‘obscure and 
ambiguous,’’ “‘speculative and dogmatic 
deduction.”’ Its validity is comparable to 
that of the views of ‘‘many Church 
fathers.’ 

In contrast to this interpretation, 
Beach, in his recent treatment of social 
thought,'® says that Marx’s theory was 
“scientific in the sense that it is based upon 
a careful study of history, and facts are not 
distorted to fit a theory.’’ He asserts that 
Marx's ‘‘description might have been writ- 
ten in 1930"’ so far as capitalism's failure to 
lessen poverty, the concentration of owner- 
ship and the effect of the machine on labor 
are concerned. His only explicit criticism 
is that for Marx the ‘“‘future is known and 
is something complete and settled and 
final,’’ whereas for ‘‘democratic theory it 
is endlessly unknown and always to be 
discovered.”’ 

Perhaps the most extensive and com- 
pletely documented treatment of Marxism 


| Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York, 
1928), p. xxiii. 

2 See sbid., pp. 523-46. 

18 The Growth of Social Thought (New York, 1939), 
chap. 14. 
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by the sociologists has been made available 
by Barnes and Becker.‘ They typify a 
current trend, however, of stigmatizing 
the Marxian system as a religion, discuss- 
ing it under such phrases as ‘‘New Gos- 
pels’’ and ‘‘Winds of Doctrine.’’® In 
addition, it is significant to note with Pro- 
fessor Max Lerner in his review of this 
work, that while the authors hold Marx’s 
name to be important in the history of 
social thought, their impulse is to add that 
they ‘‘do not necessarily subscribe either 
to his theories or his program.’’® Pro- 
fessor Lerner offers the reminder: ‘There 
is no similar caveat for Burke or Bagehot 
or Weber or any other theorist.’’ One 
also wonders by what supreme divination 
Barnes and Becker could have ascertained 
that from Marx's ‘‘reading of the Old 
Testament may have come his faith in a 
future golden age of quasi-Messianic 
character.’"!” 

Concerning other treatments of Marx in 
the history of social thought by sociolo- 
gists, it must be sufficient to broach one or 
two questions: Why, for instance, does 
House feel that it is necessary to designate 
historical materialism as a ‘‘kind of ideal- 
ism?’’!® Does the position that ideas play 
a role in determining action, even when 
such ideas are held to be originally gen- 
erated by material circumstances, consti- 
tute philosophical idealism? Again, why 
does Ellwood write that Marx's point of 


4 Social Thought from Lore to Science (2 vols., New 
York, 1938). 

16 Ibid., chap. 17, p. 637. Another instance of 
this stereotype, currently used in referring to Marx, 
is Blumer'’s inclusion in the same breath of Hitler and 
Marx as ‘major saints’’ and of Das Kapital and Mein 
Kampf as ‘‘sacred literature.’’ An Outline of the 
Principles of Sociology, edited by R. E. Park (New 
York, 1939), pp. 266-67. 

16 Nation, 148: 70 (Jan. 14, 1939). 

17 Op. cit., I, 640. 

18 The Development of Sociology (New York, 1936), 
P- 95- 
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view has ‘‘remained a very fruitful one in 
social science’’ but then urge that we must 
‘*get rid of’’ such doctrines and the condi- 
tions they have brought about?!® 

While the aim toward complete cover- 
age of important contributors to the social 
thought of the past can account for the 
inclusion of Marx in the texts on social 
theory, the general or survey texts in soci- 
ology are not so guided. The latter may 
consequently reflect more truly the con- 
spiracy of silence against Marxist thought. 
Lately, however, several of these texts 
have been made the vehicles of opposition 
to Marxism. One of the most articulate 
and extended of these statements is R. M. 
Maclver’s.2° He rejects the Marxist inter- 
pretation of social change along with all 
other ‘‘technological explanations’’ and 
‘‘deterministic theories’’ which make so- 
cial change a function of environmental 
change. Such views, he says, ‘‘misunder- 
stand the extreme complexity of relation- 
ship between life and environment.’’ In- 
stead of them, Maclver seems to favor the 
position of the anti-determinists, who take 
into account the ‘‘inner environment’ of 
desires, fears, and aspirations. ‘“They,”’ 
he says, ‘‘insist that human purposes are 
inherently creative.’’ How these ele- 
ments are derived, he avoids explaining; 
but in rejecting ‘‘deterministic’’ theories 
as unsound, Maclver adopts the pragmatic 
position that there are many possible ways 
of adjustment. Furthermore, like those 
writers cited above, he adopts the cur- 
rently popular stigmatizing technique 
when he states that Marx was a ‘‘dramatic 
and apocalyptic prophet’’ possessing a 
“dogmatic assurance’ which appealed to 


19 The History of Social Philosophy, (New York, 
1938), discussion of Marx, pp. 325-43. 

20 Society: A Textbook of Sociology (New York, 
1937). See pp. 444-61 for the discussion of Marx 
and other technological theories of social change. 
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the exploited.2!_ This appeal of Marxism, 
he says, accounts for the course of events 
in revolutionary Russia, but they were due 
to the ‘‘strength of a creed and not the 
validity of a science.’’*? Marx, he also 
regards as defective because of his ‘‘ethical 
bent;’’ he projected a goal of evolution—a 
“‘form of revelation’’— and is, therefore, 
an ‘‘idealist in deterministic disguise.’’** 
To sum up, although Maclver favors 
““subtle’’ and ‘‘diversified’’ explanations, 
and practically ‘‘gives up’’ in the face 
of the ‘‘extreme complexity’’ of social 
change, and although he clings to such 
conceptions as the “‘inherently creative’ 
nature of human purpose, he at the same 
time accuses Marx of being unscientific— 
of being an idealist and of having an ethi- 
cal bent. 

Central also in a recent text by Boet- 
tiger*‘ is the combining of a sharp indeter- 
minist position with criticisms of Marx. 
Spengler’s growth and decay cycle is pre- 
sented as a basic scheme for the analysis of 
culture. The ‘‘miserable failure’’ of mod- 
ern science is introduced as evidence of 
culture’s entrance into the ‘‘winter’ phase. 
This author claims that Heisenberg’s 
principle has destroyed ‘‘the faith of the 
physicist in the omnipotence of his meas- 
urements.’’*® Significantly, Pareto’s con- 
ception of the periodicity of thought and 
culture is cited with approval, and Soro- 
kin’s work on cultural dynamics, although 
appearing too late to serve as a model, 
is referred to extensively throughout the 
reading references. The author holds that 
there is an increasingly mystico-religious 
trend in present thought but concurrently 
criticizes the Marxist ‘‘deterministic’’ 
interpretation of history as ‘‘apocalyptic.”’ 


[bid., Pp. 447. 

% Thid., p. 450. 

%3 Ibid., p. 457- 

%4 Fundamentals of Sociology (New York, 1938). 
% Tbid., f£.n. p. 39. 
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He concludes by acclaiming the ‘‘religio- 
political’’ interpretation of history as more 
fruitful and reliable than the Marxian 
““economic’’ one.?* 

It will be noted that the general feature 
which marks these criticisms is not their 
unity but their self-contradiction and di- 
versity. Some of the writers hold that 
the economic interpretation has been in- 
creasingly accepted, others contend that 
it is dead. There is also disagreement 
upon the extent to which Marxist predic- 
tions—tidiculed as ‘‘prophecies’’—have 
been fulfilled; it must therefore be apparent 
that sociologists do not agreeupon what 
has actually happened within the span of 
social change. A number accuse Marxism 
of assuming to be a complete system, 
whereas others find fault with it for omit- 
ting this, that, or the other factor in social 
change. Among those who condemn 
Marx as a philosophical idealist, and for 
having an ethical, and therefore unsci- 
entific approach, are those who at the same 


time reject determinism and cite the bad. 


effects of Marxist ideology. One great 
point of unanimity exists, however, for 
the eulogists and the revilers alike; that is, 
the rejection of Marx’s forecasts regarding 
socialism.?? 


°° Ibid., p. 695. As a further example of the 
contradictions contained within Boettiger’s work it 
may be noted that he says that the ‘‘Marxian creed"’ 
is accepted ‘‘increasingly as a religious faith—a way 
of salvation for the masses,’’ and the following of 
Nudism, Christian Science and Spiritualism ‘‘reflect 
the same mystical trend."’ (p. 40.) Later he states 
that Marx's analysis of society ‘‘sounds like a chapter 
from the book of Revelation according to St. John,” 
and that Marx belongs to an unbroken line of Hebrew 
[sic] prophets going back to Isaiah, Amos, and 
Hosea. Yet he says that Marx's work is the most 
“ingenious, and the most devastating, indictment of 
capitalist society ever penned by the hand of man” 
and that it ‘‘reflects the growing intensity of the 
conflict between wage-carners and their employers’’ 
in Marx's time (p. 95). 

*7 Of a somewhat different species are some pro- 
fessed adherents to Marxism and the idea of socialism 


One might well ask by what route these 
various critics arrived at their conclusions. 
It is quite evident that their arguments, 
although marshaled in the name of the 
science of sociology, are seldom accom- 
panied by careful and systematic analysis 
of the processes of social change. More- 
over, their statements do not always in- 
volve the scholarly use of documentary 
sources. Much less are the attempted 
refutations substantiated by statistical 
data. There is seldom much evidence of 
the fundamental Marxist sources having 
been extensively read,?* and still less of 


who nevertheless also exhibit differences of opinion 
as to the fundamental meaning of Marx. For ex- 
ample, Max Eastman has written that Marxism is 
sound when divested of its ponderous dialecticism, 
inherited from Hegel (see his introduction in the 
Modern Library edition of Marx, Capital ... and 
Other Writings, New York, 1932); but Sidney Hook 
holds that this is the most fundamental aspect. 
Hook makes pragmatism out of Marx, saying that 
*“‘Marxism is neither a science nor a myth, but a 
realistic method of social action."’ (Toward the 
Understanding of Karl Marx, p. 114, New York, 1933.) 
Thus Hook is really saying that Marxism is neither 
true nor untrue, but it will work. Another example 
is V. F. Calverton, who gets out of Marx an extreme 
relativism which denies that there can be any objec- 
tive social science because what he calls ‘‘cultural 
compulsives’’ always govern man's social thinking. 
Consequently, today there is bourgeois social science, 
next, there will be proletarian doctrine, but never 
objective truth. See his article, ‘“The Compulsive 
Basis of Social Thought: As Illustrated by the Vary- 
ing -Doctrines as to the Origins of Marriage and 
the Family,’’ Amer. J. Sociol., 36: 689-720 (March 
1931). 

28 There are both ideological and mechanical ob- 
stacles to the understanding of Marx. Concerning 
the latter, it must be noted that historical materialism 
has never been treated in a thorough, systematic 
manner. Consequently, to ascertain the conceptions 
of its original developers, Marx and Engels, many 
scattered sources must be consulted. These include 
prefaces to the several editions of main works, 
paragraphs interspersed within Marx's treatments on 
political economy, political pamphlets, polemical 
works, correspondence, and even funeral speeches. 
Some of the most important sources, for example, 
German Ideology (1846), have only been made available 
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their having been understood.?® Among 
the most vociferous critics are those who 
seem to be most skeptical about the pos- 
sibility of producing reliable conceptions 
of social reality and of establishing a valid 
set of pridctive principles which can be 
used for purposes of social control (i.e., 
Sorokin, Maclver, Boettiger). 


THE COMMON GROUND OF SOCIOLOGY AND 
HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 


In spite of these condemnations of Marx, 
a forthright and careful comparison of 
many accepted sociological principles with 
those of historical materialism actually 
reveals that the two have a number of 
points in common. The pioneer Russian 
Marxist, Plekhanov, stated that persons 
who have never heard of the materialist 
conception of history ‘‘none the less act 
as materialists in their historical re- 
searches.’’*° The editor of Plekhanov’s 
book likewise observes, ‘‘Without realiz- 
ing the fact... scientists use a termi- 
nology, assemble materials and record 
facts which all combine to show the sound- 
ness of the Marxist outlook.’’*! In this 
connection one needs only to recall such 
names as Veblen, Beard, and Parrington, 
who are recognized for their success in re- 
vealing the economic foundations of insti- 
tutions, government, and literature. 
Also, the sociological validity of many 
Marxist generalizations might be imme- 


within the last few years and only very recently in 
English translation. 

29 Veblen’s statement regarding the necessary 
approach is worth noting: ‘‘Except as a whole and 
except in the light of its postulates and aims, the 
Marxian system is not only not tenable, but it is not 
even intelligible." ‘“The Economics of Karl Marx: 


I," in The Place of Science in Modern Civilization (New 
York, 1919), p. 410. 

80 G. Plekhanov, Fundamental Problems of Marxism 
(New York, no date), p. 59. First published in 
Russian, 1908. 

31 [bid., p. xiv. 
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diately recognized were it not for the gen- 
eral animus toward the Marxist label. 

Within the space of this paper it will be 
possible to give only a few indications of 
what sociology and historical materialism 
have arrived at in the way of similar 
interpretations of social processes and re- 
lationships. For the purpose of such a 
comparison it is here assumed that certain 
principles generally accepted in standard 
sociological texts may be regarded as rep- 
resentative of sociological theory. 

Of primary importance is the fact that 
both historical materialism and sociology 
—at least in its better moments—assume 
the determinist standpoint used in all true 
science. This embrances the naturalistic 
view of causation, and the epistomological 
position of realism. Both systems have 
held that reality is knowable, and increas- 
ingly so; and that there are uniformities in 
social life which can be ascertained and 
the knowledge utilized for the purpose of 
prediction and control. As to the attitude 
of historical materialism on this point, 
Engels wrote that ‘‘what is true of nature 
. . . is also true of the history of society’’* 
and ‘‘past history proceeds in the manner 
of a natural process and is also essentially 
subject to the same laws of movement.’’** 
This is not to deny a certain real difference 
between ‘‘nature’’ and ‘“‘society’’: ‘‘In one 
point .. . the history of the development 
of society proves to be essentially different 
from that of nature. In nature... there 
are only blind unconscious agencies acting 
upon one another... . In the history of 
society, on the other hand, the actors are 
all endowed with consciousness, are men 
acting with deliberation or passion, work- 
ing toward definite goals; nothing happens 
without a conscious purpose, without an 


3 F, Engels, Feuerbach (New York, 1935), p. 58. 

33 Letter to J. Bloch, Sept. 21, 1890; in Marx- 
Engels, Selected Correspondence (New York, 1935), 
p. 476. 
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intended aim.’’** Those who object that 
this is ‘‘purposivism’’ or ‘‘goalism’’should 
consider these additional statements which 
concern the process of historical change: 
‘The ends of the actions are intended, but 
the results which actually follow from 
these actions are not intended; or when 
they do seem to correspond to the end 
intended, they ultimately have conse- 
quences quite other than those intended.””*5 
‘History makes itself in such a way that 
the final result always arises from conflicts 
between many individual wills, of which 
each again has been made what it is by a 
host of particular conditions of life. Thus 
there are innumerable intersecting forces, 
an infinite series of parallelograms of forces 
which give rise to one resultant—the his- 
torical event.’’** 

The second important parallel lies in the 
proximity of the position of historical 
materialism and the present dominance of 
the cultural approach in sociology. No 
one can deny the magnitude of the impact 
of ethnological data and theory upon soci- 
ology, and no other interpretation takes 
such data into account more than does the 
Marxist. The present discussion can best 
center itself upon Ogburn’s definitive work 
on cultural sociology, Social Change. The 
concept ‘‘material culture,’’ as used by 
Ogburn, roughly corresponds to Marx's 
‘“productive forces’’ or techniques of pro- 
duction. Parallel to the unfortunate term 
of cultural sociology, ‘‘non-material’’ cul- 
ture, is Marx’s conception of social organi- 
zational forms and ideologies. Material 
techniques were described by Marx as 
forming the ‘‘foundation’’ of society, non- 
material culture made up its ‘‘super-struc- 
ture.’’ Just as for Ogburn the material 
culture determines the nonmaterial, so for 


4 Feuerbach, p. 58. 
38 Tbid. 
58 Correspondence, p. 476. 
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Marx the productive forces condition vari- 
ous social relations, customs, and ideas. 

Furthermore, what Ogburn calls ‘‘cul- 
tural inertia’’ Marx conceived as the resist- 
ance against the use of evolving productive 
techniques by the status quo of ‘productive 
relations,’’—the class or property relations 
(Veblen’s ‘‘vested interests’’). The now 
widely used conception, ‘‘cultural lag,”’ 
Marx expressed in terms of the ‘‘contradic- 
tion’’ caused by the expanding productive 
forces coming into conflict with the exist- 
ing productive or property relations of a 
given society. Ogburn treats this as the 
failure of the non-material or ‘‘adaptive’’ 
culture to keep pace with the material 
culture. Marx conceived that the conflict 
between the highly socialized means of 
production and the individual ownership 
of those means under capitalism, creates 
the necessary condition for revolution. 
Revolution removes the contradictions and 
allows society to continue on a higher 
level, as was the case in the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism. Ogburn, cau- 
tiously, takes a similar position when he 
states that it is ‘“‘thinkable’’ that the 
“piling up of lags,’’ results in what is 
““probably’’ described by ‘‘the word revo- 
lution.’"*? Other prominent sociologists 
have also sought to generalize their obser- 
vations of this social process. Sumner 
wrote, ‘In higher civilization crises pro- 
duced by the persistency of old mores after 
conditions have changed are solved by 
revolution or reform.’’** This, he desig- 
nated by the principle of the ‘‘strain to- 
ward consistency’’ in the mores. Cooley 
described these processes under the heading 
of ‘‘formalism.’’*® Social institutions, 
once efficient in the fulfilling of needs, 
become ‘“‘formalistic,’’ then ‘‘disorgan- 

57 Op. cit., p. 280. 

38 Folkways, (Boston, 1907), p. 86. 

3° See his Social Organization (New York, 1925), 
PP- 342-50- 
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ized,’’ and eventually necessitate ‘‘reor- 
ganization.’’ The principles of ‘‘cultural 
lag,’’ ‘‘strain toward consistency,’’ ‘‘for- 
malism,’’ and ‘‘contradictions’’ can there- 
fore be resolved into a common de- 
nominator. 

Finally, it can be indicated that the 
whole conception of invention and cul- 
tural ‘‘accumulation’’ is contained within 
Marx’s statement of the inception and 
handing-down of the productive forces 
“won by the previous generation.’’*° It 
may be shown that as early as 1846 Marx 
and Engels quite clearly conceived of man 
as a cultural animal, making adaptive in- 
ventions which in turn conditioned his 
social life. They also covered such mat- 
ters of sociological interest as the conflict 
between the town and the country. On 
the first point they wrote: ‘‘Men.. . dis- 
tinguish themselves from animals as soon 
as they begin to produce their means of 
subsistence, a step which is conditioned by 
their physical organization, by producing 
their means of subsistence men are indi- 
rectly producing their actual material life. 
. .. The nature of individuals thus depends 
on the material conditions determining 
their production.’’* This emphasis places 
historical materialism directly beside the 
predominant and characteristic position of 
sociology in respect to the environmental 
determination of social structures and 
leaves no room for instinctivist, racialist, 
selectionist, and other hereditarian theo- 
ries now regarded as invalid by most 
sociologists. 

Now it is necessary to point out an 
important respect in which historical 
materialism and cultural sociology differ, 
namely, that the former does not *‘lift’’ cul- 
ture from its historical and human setting 
as does the latter. While there may be 


40 Marx’s letter to P. V. Annenkov, Dec. 28, 1846, 


Correspondence, p. 7. 
41 German Ideology (New York, 1939), P- 7- 
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theoretical and methodological utility in 
abstracting culture from its actual setting, 
there is also the fact that certain insights 
are lost in so doing.“ In regard to this, 
the criticisms of the functionalist school of 
anthropologists are appropriate. Marxist 
sociology is also functionalist in emphasis; 
each culture or historical epoch is con- 
sidered from the standpoint of its internal 
organization and interrelation of the 
whole. Historical materialism could 
thus prove superior to ordinary cultural 
sociology in that it appropriately deals 
with man in history and with the distinctly 
socio-historical process as distinguished 
from what is otherwise apt to be seen as a 
solely cultural process. Briefly, it is more 
sociological than cultural sociology, eclec- 
tic ‘‘factor’’ sociology, or psychological 
sociology. 

Returning to other common ground of 
cultural anthropology (or sociology) and 
historical materialism, the following must 
be mentioned briefly : first, as to the socalled 
**geographic factor’ it has been said, *‘Ac- 
cording to Marx, the geographic environ- 
ment acts on man through the instrumentality 
of the relations of production which arise 
in a given area upon the foundation 
of the given forces of production, whose 
primary condition of development consists 
of the properties of this very environ- 
ment.’’4* A second assumed factor, race, 
is also limited in Marxist sociology to a 
rdle of possible conditioner of social rela- 
tions; it is not regarded as a determiner of 
cultural forms and quantity of culture. 


# Professor Lynd, recognizing the limitations of 
studying culture as such, argues for a *‘person-in-culture”’ 
emphasis; but this would seem to be slipping back 
into the former errors, and sterility of results, which 
follow upon seeking to explain variegated social 
patterns through individual drives and motives. See 
his discussion in Knowledge for What? (New York, 
1939), pp- 21 ff. 

48 G. Plekhanov, op. cit. pp. 40-41. (Italics mine.) 
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The whole implication of the Marxist sys- 
tem is toward the acceptance of the ‘‘psy- 
chic unity'’ conception of mankind, 
Likewise, historical materialism largely 
falls in line with sociology on the question 
of the ‘‘greatman,’’ Engels held that it is 
a matter of chance that a particular person 
play a leading rdle in history, ‘But cut 
him out and there will be a demand for a 
substicute, and this substitute in the long 
run will be found,’’** This does notmean 
that the individual is not important, but 
that the leader is shaped by circumstances, 
Lastly, Marx posited the distinctly socio- 
logical view that population is relative to 
the state of development of the productive 
forces. For him there were no general 
eternal or natural (biological) laws of 
population,“© And Engeis, commenting 
on Malthus, wrote that ‘‘the pressure of 
population is not upon the means of sub- 
sistence, but upon the means of employ- 
ment; mankind is capable of increasing 
more rapidly than modern bourgeois so- 
ciety can stand,’’* 

From these points of correspondence and 
mutuality it is necessary to turn momen- 
tarily to certain items of incompatibility 
between the two systems under discussion. 
Perhaps the most legitimate criticism of 
Marxism, from the standpoint of cultural 
theory, could be made with respect to its 
evolutionary assumptions, It is likely 
true that Marx and Engels were prone to 
embrace Morgan's Ancient Society over- 
enthusiastically because of its seeming sup- 
port of some of their views, Engels’ adop- 
tion of Morgan's ‘‘stages of civilization" 
must now be regarded as a mistake, but if 
his views are placed beside those of his 
contemporaries and the then accepted eth- 


“ Letter to H, Starkenburg, Jan. 25, 1894, Cor- 
respondence, p, 518. 

See Plekhanov, op. cit., p. 61. 

Letter to F. A, Lange, March 1865, Correspon- 
dence, p. 198, 
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nological theory, little else could have 
been expected. Contrary to the ordinary 
assumptions of some critics, Engels did not 
go to the extreme of positing a naive view 
of primitive communism, This is shown 
in his argument against Herr Diihring's no- 
tion that private property originated from 
“robbery and violence.'’ ‘‘On the con- 
trary,’ wrote Engels, ‘‘it already existed, 
even though it was limited to certain 
objects.’"*7 At another time he stated: 
‘Each sex . . . owned the tools made and 
used by it; the men were the owners of the 
weapons, of the hunting and fishing tackle, 
the women of the household goods and 
utensils... . Whatever was produced and 
used collectively, was regarded as common 
property....''*® That Engels was ca- 
pable of making astute ethnological gen- 
eralizations is exemplified by his observa- 
tion that women enjoyed relative equality 
with men when they entered importantly 
into the productive functions, Also of no 
mean significance is Marx's correction for 
the gradualistic emphasis in social-evolu- 
tionary theory as set forth by Spencer and ° 
others, Contrary to this conception, 
Marx pointed to the sudden ‘‘leaps’’ in 
history,‘® Finally, it may be contended 
that, taken in its entirety, historical mate- 
rialism is not essentially a stage theory of 
social change, Marx was much more con- 
cerned with analyzing the immediately 
contemporary phases of history as a basis 
for forecasting the next phase, than he was 
with reconstructing the total historical 
past. Concepts like ‘‘feudal’’ and ‘‘capi- 


4" Anti-Dibring (New York, 1939), Pp. 179. 

48 The Origin of the Family (4th ed., Chicago, 1905), 
PP. 192-93. 

4°**Marx did not deny the actuality of gradual 
change but he insisted on the presence of another 
and opposite tendency, the tendency, namely, to- 
wards cataclysmic or revolutionary transformation,” 
Alexander Goldenweiser, ‘‘Cultural Anthropology," 
in H, E, Barnes, History and Prospects of the Social 
Sciences (New York, 1925), p. 227. 
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talist’’ society were used essentially, not 
to describe stages, but as ‘‘ideal-types’’ to 
describe historical epochs which inter- 
penetrated, and possessed related conti- 
nuity; they were not regarded as being 
necessarily inevitable linear levels, Both 
the historical description in Marxist 
sources and the fundamental dialectical 
principle of ‘‘interpenetration,'’ as applied 
to historical change, deny any rigid con- 
ception of linear stages.5° 

We now return to consider other mutual 
ground between historical materialism and 
established social science. The theoreti- 
cal congruency of the two systems becomes 
especially evident when the stereotyped 
claim that Marxism is narrow, one-sided 
economic determinism is recognized as not 
substantiated by what Marx has written. 
When this misconception is removed the 
possibilities afforded by the Marxist frame- 
work for resolving some of the vexed ques- 
tions of sociological theory become ap- 
parent. A little pains in searching for the 
theoretical points to be found in Marxist 
sources and an effort to interpret them 
apart from prevailing ideological biases is 
all that is necessary to prove that histori- 
cal materialism is not simple economic 
determinism. If Cooley had Marx in mind 
when he objected to the ‘‘economic inter- 
pretation of history’’ as a form of particu- 
larism, and sought to correct it with the 
“organic view’’ of society, he certainly did 
not realize that he was supporting a con- 
ception already embodied within Marx- 
ism. According to Marx, following He- 
gel, not only was society conceived of as 
organic, just as it was for Cooley (and also 
Durkheim), but the whole historical proc- 
ess was so regarded. The same ‘‘mechani- 
cal,’’ non-organic forms of social control 
and mechanical methods of sociological 


5° See, for example, Marx on Russia in a letter to 
F, Sorge, and notes in Marx, Selected Works, 2, (New 
York, no date), pp. 667 ff. 
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analysis (like Spencer's) against which 
Cooley reacted, were also condemned by 
Marx and Engels through their rejection of 
“‘mechanical"’ or ‘vulgar 
But while Hegel and Durkheim, in posit- 
ing the organic view, fell into objection- 
able sociological realism—conceptions of 
“‘over-soul’’ and ‘group mind’’— both 
Marx and Cooley avoided this and, at the 
same time, implicitly at least, resolved the 
much touted argument of realism versus 
nominalism, 

For those who interpreted historical 
materialism as one-factor determinism 
Engels had this repiy: ‘According to the 
materialist conception of history the deter- 
mining element in history is ultimately the 
production and reproduction in real life, 
More than this neither Marx nor I ever 
asserted. If therefore somebody twists 
this into the statement that the economic 
element is the only determining one, he 
transforms it into a meaningless, abstract 
and absurd phrasc.'’®* Nor did Marx and 
Engels regard man as a victim of circum- 
stances in the fatalistic sense: ‘‘Men make 
their history themselves, only in given sur- 
roundings which condition it on the basis 
of actual relations already existing. . 
Thus, although the economic relations are 
the ultimately decisive ones which ‘‘form 
the red thread’’ running through the en- 
tirety of social relations, ideas also play 
their part; that is, material relations are 
primary in generating ideas, but on the 

5! For Cooley's conception of societies being 
characterized by ‘‘too much mechanism'’ and con- 
sequently being brutal, repressive, artificial, undemo- 
cratic and non-organic see his Social Organization, 
pp. 118, 119, 126, 185, 342, gor. For Engels’ criti- 
cism of mechanical materialism see Feuerbach, pp. 
36-42 and chap. 3 on Feuerbach’s philosophy; also 
Marx's ‘Theses on Feuerbach"’ in Appendix A of the 
same volume. 

% Letter to J. Bloch, Sept. 21, 1890, Correspondence, 


475. 
58 Letter to H. Starkenburg, Jan. 25, 1894, ébid., 
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other hand ‘‘ideological conception reacts 
in its turn upon the economic basis and 
may, within certain limits, modify it.’’"™ 
For example, Engels wrote, ‘‘the low eco- 
nomic development of the prehistoric 
period is supplemented and also partially 
conditioned and even caused by the false 
conception of nature.’’®> It seems obvious 
that had Marx and Engels been fatalists 
and strictly mechanistic determinists they 
would hardly have bothered to adjure the 
proletariat to work toward improving 
their condition through participation in 
revolutionary activity. Of course, as 
House and Maclver would have it, this 
merely makes them ‘‘idealists.”’ 

Also noted above, was the fact that 
Marxist thought is condemned both for 
assuming to be a completed system, and 
at the same time, for neglecting certain 
important factors, such as the psycho- 
logical. As a matter of fact one finds less 
of a system in Marxism than might be 
desired. Plekhanov wrote that historical 
materialism was a method ‘‘in which we 
must set to work in order to discover’ the 
causes of various phenomena; it is not the 
arithmetic of social evolution, ‘‘but its 
algebra... Lenin similarly asserted, 
‘Marxism is not a lifeless dogma, not a 
final, finished and ready-made doctrine, 
but a living guide to action.’’*” Upon the 
matter of neglect of the psychological 
factor, it is true that neither Marx nor 
Engels paused to expound a system of psy- 
chology. It is false, however, to assume 
that che psychological aspects of behavior 
were neglected by them, much less denied. 
With reference to motivation they pointed 
to the simple fact that men must live in 


% Letter to Conrad Schmidt, Oct. 27, 1890, sbid., 


56 Op. cit., p. 24. 
Historical Development of Marxism,” 
in Selected Works, 11 (no date), p. 56. 
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order to make history and ‘‘life involves 
before everything else eating and drinking, 
a habitation, clothing and many other 
things’’ and that ‘‘as soon as a need is 
satisfied . . . new needs are made.’’5* 

Furthermore, the question of the nature 
of mind was especially considered, and 
from a distinctly sociological standpoint. 
As materialists, Marx and Engels took 
their cue from Feuerbach: mind is ‘‘merely 
the highest «product of matter.’’** But 
they criticized him for viewing man only 
“‘as a ‘sensuous object,’ not as ‘sensuous 
activity, because he [Feuerbach] still re- 
mains in the realm of theory and conceives 
of men not in their given social connection, 
not under their existing conditions of 
life... .’’®° This conception of mind was 
quite in line with the principle laid down 
by Comte that ‘‘Man is explained by hu- 
manity, not humanity by man.’’ And 
certainly the following statement by En- 
gels contains everything that Durkheim 
sought to show concerning the social 
nature of mind, without the errors which 
Durkheim represents: ‘‘If man is social by 
nature then he develops his true nature 
only in society; hence the power of his 
nature must be measured not by the power 
of a single individual but by the power of 
society.’’®! It is, in fact, by recognizing 
the sufficiency of beginning the investiga- 
tion at the distinctly social level, that 
Marxian theory avoids the various ‘‘in- 
stinct,”’ ‘‘interest,’’ and ‘‘wish’’ psycholo- 
gies which have led nowhere in their 
attempts to explain social organization 
and social change. It is also thus that it 
avoids the many other errors such as 
racialist, selectionist, and group mind 
theories. 

The final item which will be considered 

58 German Ideology, pp. 16-17. 
59 Feuerbach, p. 35. 
°° German Ideology, p. 37. 
Feuerbach, p. 88. 
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here centers upon the question of reform 
and social control. It must be emphasized 
in this connection that Marxism is a the- 
ory of history, not a tight utopian scheme. 
Although, as seen above, Beach and others 
assert that ‘‘for Marx the future is 
known,’’ that it is ‘‘something complete 
and settled and final,’’ other authorities 
state that Marx ‘“‘planned no utopia’ but 
studied existing society in order to ‘“‘dis- 
cover the forces’’ operating for further 
change. In like respect it has been 
shown that among the causes for Marxian 
socialism dominating all other varieties, 
was the fact that it ‘‘did not concern itself 
with the economic institutions of the 
future society.’’®* Moreover, ‘‘both Marx 
and Engels continually stressed that their 
theory is no formula which can be simply 
and easily applied to all phenomena, but 
that it demands an accurate investigation of 
the actual events.’’** The purpose was 
merely that of all forward-looking science 
—the derivation and utilization of knowl- 
edge toward adjustment on a better plane. 
Engels forecast the ‘‘possibility of securing 
for every member of society . . . an exist- 
ence which is not only fully sufficient from 
a material standpoint . . . but also guaran- 
tees to them the completely unrestricted 
development and exercise of their physical 
and mental faculties.’’® It has taken the 
technocrats and government crop destruc- 
tion programs to impress this upon the 
social scientists of today. Uncertainty, 
Engels held, is caused by ignorance, and 


freedom is “‘necessarily the product of his- 


torical development.’” ‘‘Necessity is blind 
only in so far as it isnot understood. Free- 


62 Leo Huberman, Man's Worldly Goods (New York, 
1936), p. 223. 

88 Oscar Jaszi, ‘‘Socialism,’’ Emcyc. Soc. Sciences, 
14 (New York, 1934), p. 198. 

64 Marx, Selected Works, 1 (New York, no date), 
f.n. p. 373. (Italics mine.) 

85 Anti-Diubring, p. 309. 
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dom of the will therefore means nothing 
but the capacity to make decisions with 
real knowledge of the subject.’"®* He 
wrote that ‘‘nothing discredits modern 
bourgeois development so much as the fact 
that it has not succeeded in getting beyond 
the economic forms of the animal 
world,’’®? namely, the blind struggle for 
existence. He held, as most men hope, 
that ‘‘history, will . . . pass under control 
of men themselves. It is only from this 
point that men, with full consciousness, 
will fashion their own history... . It is 
humanity’s leap from the realm of neces- 
sity into the realm of freedom.’’®* 


CONCLUSION 


In taking stock of their science, many 
sociologists have, of late, expressed them- 
selves upon the inadequacies of sociologi- 
caltheory. It has been variously criticized 
as being atomistic, lacking unity, being defi- 
cient in historical perspective, and requir- 
ing synthesis. Sociology is also accused 
of failure to deal with significant prob- 
lems, that on the contrary, it takes escape 
into academic bustle, and that it merely 
blows hot and cold. The total result has 
been impotence with respect to sociology’s 
ability to predict and control social phe- 
nomena. Altogether, the problem is one 
of a valid and unified system of social 
sciénce.®® In view of these facts, perhaps 
the magnitude and persistency of Marxian 
influence, and above all, its outlook, indi- 
cates that it may have an important bear- 


86 Tbid., p. 125. 

67 Letter to F. A. Lange, March 29, 1865, Cor- 
respondence, p. 198. 

68 Anti-Dibring, p. 310. 

6° Recent works such as G. A. Lundberg’s Founda- 
tions of Sociology (New York, 1939), express the need 
for unity. Note also the Internat']. Encyc. of Unified 
Science. Both of these works are neo-positivist. 
Even Sorokin's Social and Cultural Dynamics, for all 
its denial of the efficacy of scientific method, at least 
reflects the search for a synthesis. 
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ing upon the problems of social theory. 
It has been indicated here that an under- 
standing examination of historical mate- 
rialism reveals its aims and interpretations 
as having common ground with the view- 
point and conclusions of sociology possess- 
ing serious scientific intent. These facts, 
taken in the light of the stereotyped bias 
and logical inconsistency of the critics of 
Marxist theory, warrant the conclusion 
that it at least merits the validating test 
of application to the problems of social 
prediction and control.”° 


7° A question which needs more careful and sys- 
tematic consideration in social theory is the matter 
of the relation between social theory and social 
practice. The widest divergency of opinion is found, 
especially on the point of whether or not events in 
revolutionary Russia have been the result of the 
application of a relatively valid theory of history. 
Within the body of this paper it has been noted that 
Maclver holds these events to have been the result 
of the ‘‘strength of the creed,’’ not the ‘‘validity of a 
science.'’ Pareto argued that no relationship exists 
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between theory and practice and that an untrue 
theory may work whereas a true theory may not 
work. The present writer heard an eminent social 
scientist of a much different temper than Pareto assert 
that the Russian Revolution was the “‘result of a 
number of fortunate accidents,’’ not the application 
of Marxist theory. Third International Communists, 
of course, believe that it was exactly the latter. 
The Webbs, after making their encyclopedic survey 
of the Soviet Union, have this to say: ‘‘the out- 
standing sociological inventions which the Soviet 
Government has to its credit were not the product of 
merely practical administrators or untutored revolu- 
tionaries. They emerged in action only as the in- 
direct outcome of the lifelong studies of three of the 
most laborious as well as the most imaginative 
sociologists of the past hundred years [Marx, Engels, 
Lenin.]'’ For example, ‘‘It was exactly because 
Lenin was a scientist and not a mere politician or 
administrator, and had spent laborious years in 
observing or studying, not people's opinions, but the 
facts themselves ... that, when the moment for 
action came he was able to suggest and elaborate the 
entirely novel social institutions which are achieving 
such a considerable measure of success in the USSR.”’ 
Soviet Communism: A New Civilization? Tl (New York, 
1936), 990-91. 
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The seventh annual meeting of the Southern Sociology Society will be held 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 2 to 4, 1942, with headquarters at the Read 


House. 


In connection with the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
the Southern Society has scheduled a breakfast for Monday morning, December 
29, at eight o'clock, at the Hotel Roosevelt. 

President William E. Cole urges a full attendance at both meetings. The 
membership of the Southern group is already over 250 for the current year. 
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REGIONALISM AND SOCIAL PLANNING 


A Footnote TO THE OrGANIC ROLE oF REGIONALISM IN 
NATIONAL PLANNING 


GEORGE SIMPSON anv JOHN E. IVEY, JR. 
University of North Carolina 


These two brief papers on regionalism and regional planning continue a 
long series of inquiries into the sound theory and practical application of 
regionalism and folk sociology initiated at the University of North Carolina in 
the early 1920's. More recently, the attempt has been made to implement 
studies and theory through what may be called the cultural-statistical approach 
to the study of society and a sociological approach to American regionalism 
and social planning. Some of the most recent publications which have 
emphasized the statistical approach are the articles of Alice Davis on ‘“Time . 
and the Technicways: An Experiment in Definition,’’ in Social Forces, Vol. 19, 
No. 2 (December, 1940), and ‘“Technicways in American Civilization: Notes 
on a Method of Measuring their Point of Origin,’’ in Social Forces, Vol. 18, 
No. 3 (March, 1940); Margaret Jarman Hagood’s article on ‘‘An Examination 
of the Use of Factor Analysis in the Problem of Subregional Delineation’ in 
Rural Sociology, Vol. 6, No. 3 (September, 1941); and the monograph on 
Southern Industry and Regional Development by Harriet L. Herring, published in 
1940. 

In the present case the approach is from the viewpoint of the student ex- 
ploring certain ideological concepts of the folk culture and societal develop- 
ment, based upon the premises of the ‘‘natural’’ folk culture in contradistinction 
to an ‘“‘artificial,’’ urban-state-technical civilization. These papers were 
prepared by two of the younger generation of graduate students, by special 
request. In particular, they might be said to be prefaced as follows: First is 
the assumption that sound theory is the most practical thing in the world; 
second, the essence of regionalism is found in its organic nature and role in 
society, and such regionalism is fundamental to any social planning that will 
endure; and, third, the assumptions of a permanent national-regional research 
and planning council, the framework of which was published in ‘“The Role of 
Regionalism and the Regional Council in National Planning,’’ by Howard W. 
Odum, in the Proceedings of the National Conference on Planning, 1941.— 
Editors. 
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I. REGIONALISM: GEORGE SIMPSON 


EGIONALISM is essentially a 
science of planning for action. It 
is not primarily an ideology or a 
belief. Rather it is a moving conclusion, 
presumably scientifically arrived at, as to 
the universal framework into which the 
giant web of world society is made. 
There are no values in the concept of 
regionalism except in terms of develop- 
ment and capacity; no judgments except in 
terms of resources and materials; no perma- 
nence except in terms of survival through 
change. To understand this essential 
nature of regionalism, it is necessary to 
examine the elements which have been 
joined together to produce it, because, 
even though regionalism manifestly is 
something more than the sum of its parts, 
it cannot be fully understood, and through 
it society, other than in terms of men and 
resources, societies and nature, living and 
dying. 

Moreover, since action, change, and 
planning are inherent in the concept of 
regionalism and since the concept, while 
blasting dogmas is itself dogmatic, it is 
often wholesome to review the elements 
that give to regionalism its validity. 
Only in this way will we be true to the 
science of investigation and interpretation 
that has fashioned regionalism; only in 
this way will we stay off the sawdust 
trails and fanatics’ platforms; only in this 
way will we effectively implement the 
elements which underlie regionalism; only 
in this way will we ever be sure that 
regional development is a fact rather than 
a hope and a plan, that it is a universal 
phenomenon disguised under the colors of 
time and place rather than a fiction 
spawned by our own critical needs. 
Hence we have two very valid straw men 
to use in the reexamination of regionalism. 

The first and most obvious example of 


the emergence of regional patterns is found 
in the natural environment. Quite aside 
from any cultural connotations the physi- 
cal sciences have combined to show that 
there are very distinct natural areas: 
distinct and unique as to topography, 
soil types, flora and fauna, temperature, 
rainfall, and as to countless combinations 
of these factors. Investigation and study 
have narrowed down these. distinctive 
natural areas from gross physical contour 
areas to afeas whose differences are 
attributable to fine cause and effect 
relationships. 

Sometimes preceding, sometimes con- 
temporary with, and sometimes coming 
after these accretive studies on natural 
regions have been those writers and 
thinkers emphasizing the great influence © 
of geographic factors upon human develop- 
ment: Ratzel, Huntington, Semple, and 
so on down the line from extreme to 
moderation. Given the inescapable ex- 
istence of natural areas and the influence 
of natural factors upon human develop- 
ment, the one result is areally organized 
societal development. 

Yet contrary to whatever lead this 
combination might give, the essence of 
regionalism is to be found in the denial of 
any sort of determinism. This is not a 
denial of the existence of natural areas, or 
of some influence of natural factors. Nor 
is it a denial of the influence in the societal 
weave of economics, heredity, race, con- 
flict, cooperation, competition, or any 
other factor which has been made the 
keystone of a deterministic scheme. 
Further, it is not a denial of the fact that 
the influence of these respective factors is 
everywhere relative. 

It is, however, a denial of the universal 
overweening power of influence of any one 
social or natural-social factor. It is 
likewise a denial of any assertion that 
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everywhere is the relative strength of these 
factors the same. 

Yet, while this constitutes a denial of 
determinism of either the one-factor type 
or of the poly-factored process type, there 
is implicit in the denial an affirmation of 
societal determinism; an affirmation of the 
determinism of the interaction of all social 
factors and process and of all natural fac- 


tors and processes converted to social use. 


This is a recognition of the importance of 
all factors in social use, a recognition that 
will receive complete implementation in 
full, rounded planning. This is a concept 
that sees society as a product of many 
forces, as one giant weave of conflicting 
and cooperating natural, human, social, 
historical, and spiritual elements, all as 
dynamic and changing as the people and 
things to which they give color and moti- 
vation. There is not one factor that 
motivates individuals and channels the 
course of societal development; all factors, 
all hopes and visions, all facts of the ma- 
terial, and all ideologies are used and 
changed, according to the dictates of time 
and needs and wants. 

If there is no determinism, then there is 


no great directive force guiding the flow 


of society. If the course of society is not 
inevitable, is not somehow prearranged, 
then society is an organic body, not stilted 
or mechanical, but a mold of many indi- 
viduals, all capable of the greatest and the 
least in human and societal development. 

This idea of the organic nature of society 
is so important to the future development 
of regionalism that it is easily the most 
important derivative of this approach to 
the study of society. 

The true, everyday organic process of 
society takes form in the patterns laid 
down by people in relation to the funda- 
mentals of life and survival: in relation to 
the fundamentals of birth and death, of 
planting and growing, of building shelters 
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and raising children, of meeting the sea- 
sons and knowing the soil. Here the 
individuals, as members of a group of 
localized conditions and resources, find 
ways of action and thought in adjustment 
to these fundamentals. The individual is 
sensitive to both the rigors of survival 
and the pressure and suggestions of the 
ways used by those around him to meet 
these needs. He and the other members of 
these more-or-less localized groups, whose 
ways in these matters generally coincide, 
are the real power of any lasting movement 
or change in society. This is the folk 
group, individuals in constant adaptation 
and change, whose attitudes and habits 
and customs give the group a tone, a 
characterization unlike that of any other 
group, yet forever akin to other groups in 
the constant process of adjustment to the 
fundamentals of life. 

As these concepts take hold—the neces- 
sity of the development of the individual 
and the power found in the evolving of the 
local folk group—we are faced again with 
the presence of spatial regional develop- 
ment: that is, that the characteristics of 
the folk group extend to fairly well- 
defined spatial limits, and within these 
limits lie the elements of societal develop- 
ment—natural resources, tradition, folk- 
ways, thoughts, crystallized outside in- 
fluences, and so on, all made unique and 
forever being mulled and changed by 
these searching people and evolving folk 
groups. 

If we follow, then, our organic and 
folk-group ideas to their ultimate end, the 
logic of full regional development is in- 
escapable. How can a society be full- 
bellied and wholesome when part of its 
mind or soul or heart is under-developed 
or in use far away? 

How, more importantly, can members of 
an organic society be developed fully 
unless there is within their reach—that is, 
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within their region—all the factors which 
they need for growth and attainment of 
full stature? 

For the unity and health of a region, 
then, there is needed diversity and supple- 
mentation: for agriculture there is needed 
industry; for education there is needed 
application; for orchards there are needed 
corn bottoms; for furniture there are 
needed mouse traps; for movies there is 
needed a William Faulkner; for the rural 
there is needed the urban. Above all 
there is needed a rational balance and 
equilibrium among all these and countless 
others, a balance not only of quantity but 
of quality, a balance of development with 
intentions. 

Lewis Mumford sums up well: ‘‘In 
conceiving a region, then it is necessary 
to take an area large enough to embrace a 
sufficient range of interests, and small 
enough to keep these interests in focus and 
to make them a subject of direct collective 

We move further away from the statics 
of regionalism toward the dynamics and 
we take other steps that will lead us to a 
redefinition of regionalism in terms of 
purposive action rather than in terms of a 
statement of a situation, as we set out to 
delimit the bounds of a region. Because, 
while our historical-cultural approach 
leads us toward the statement of the region 
as a situation, we inevitably include the 
phrase ‘‘for the purpose at hand’’ for 
flexibility and use. And when we do that 
we are no longer defining the region in 
terms of the cultural-historical past; we 
are understanding it in those terms. We 
are defining it in terms of the present 
similarities and differentials for purposes 
of the future. 

And we continue this shift from statics 
to dynamics when we think back to the 


1 Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities, (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1938), p. 314. 
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fact that an organic group is always on the 
move, forever adapting and readapting, 
and that, while our aims might be toward 
a happier people, our only channel of 
action lies in the use of resources, both 
natural and human. We see that while 
we would like for everyone to read David 
Copperfield, we must plan the use of land 
and water, of power and of men toward 
that purpose, else David Copperfield will 
be read superficially rather than or- 
ganically. These are uses of men and 
resources that are forever changing; they 
are changed by the four winds and by each 
other. So we see that we are not looking 
for a regionalism of what is, but we are 
looking for a regionalism of what is to be. 

Inasmuch as we are always looking 
toward action and implementation, we 
inevitably come to think of regional 
development in terms of politics and 
government. 

There is no basic conflict between region 
and nation. The region is no wall-bound 
entity seeking to lock out all outside 
influences. Its function is to form a frame- 
work of social-natural factors in which the 
old and the new, the native and the foreign 


‘are developed. The region being unique, 


it is often specialized in certain matters. 
Being thus, it needs both the social and 
natural products of other regions. The 
power of the nation through the voices of 
its regions can well direct and plan this 
exchange of products. 

Likewise, being composed of regions, it 
is incumbent upon the nation, for its own 
security and survival, to respect the power 
of the regions and their basic need for 
organic and individualized development. 

Here, then, is a two-way saw for the 
development of both region and nation 
through mutual knowledge and respect 
for their respective functions; a balance 
between provincialism, on the one hand, 
and over-centralization, on the other. 
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This process takes nothing away from 
the organic development within the 
region. On the contrary, the unity and 
power of the region as something more 
than the mere enumeration of its parts is 
utilized rather than allowed to ossify and 
to degenerate irto sectionalism. 


II. SOCIAL PLANNING: JOHN E, IVEY, JR. 


Out of the research and theory in which 
the concept of regionalism is so firmly 
bottomed, there has developed a science of 
planning so new in its essence, yet so 
rigorously hard-boiled in its realism, that 
it challenges the totality of man’s present 
knowledge and inventive genius. 

The basic materials are the folk and 
resources. And the fundamental attack is 
found in the study of the roots from which 
modern culture and civilization have 
sprung. By the same token, we approach 
the analysis of social and economic prob- 
lems facing modern society by seeking the 
source of their evolutionary growth. 

The assumption is, then, that only by 
knowing the culture of a society can there 
be an intelligent understanding of its life 
problems. And likewise, sound planning 
can find expression only in terms of the 
culture of the people for which problem- 
implementation is being attempted. 

Thus, from the organic relationship be- 
tween groups and their natural environ- 
ment, perpetuated by the dynamics in- 
volved in fulfilling the requirements for 
individual and group survival, there has 
evolved a living thread, a delicately inter- 
woven pattern of experiences that, though 
behavioristic in its essence, has formed the 
cumulative personification of that culture 
which is distinctly an organic part of the 
people.! 

1 Literature on regionalism and planning has been 
especially good and abundant during the last few years. 


The following are book titles upon which the general 
premises of the organic nature of regionalism and 
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regional planning have been studied. In addition to 
these, some of the periodical literature is even better, 
an example of which would be J. J. Spengler’s “‘Re- 
gional Differences and the Future of Manufacturing in 
America,"’ Southern Economic Journal, 7, No. 4 (April 
1941). Books include: J. W. Bews, Human Ecology;° 
Isaiah Bowman, Geography in Relation to the Social 
Sciences and The Pioneer Fringe; Jean Brunhes, Human. 
Geography; E. R. Browder, Is Planning Possible Under 
Capitalism? P. W. Bryan, Man's Adaptation of Nature: 
Studies of the Cultural Landscape; A. R. Burns, The De- 
cline of Competition: A Study of the Evolution of American 
Industry; H. Cairns, Law and the Social Sciences; R. N. 
Chapman, Animal Ecology; F. E. Clements, Plant Physi- 
ology and Ecology and Plant Succession; M. Cohen, Law 
and the Social Order; Everett Dick, Vanguards of the 
Frontier; R. B. Dixon, The Buiiding of Cultures; J. Dowd, 
Control in Human Societies; H. J. Fleure, The Geographical 
Background of Modern Problems; J. K. Folsom, Culture 
and Social Progress; S. Freud, Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents; George Galloway and Associates, Planning 
for America; F. H. Giddings, Civilization and Society; 
Otto Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society; 
S. C. Gilfillin, The Sociology of Invention; R. K. Gooch, 
Regionalism in France; C. G. Haines, The Revival of 
Natural Law Concepts; H. L. Herring, Southern Industry 
and Regional Development; Richart Hesse, Ecological 
Animal Geography; W. E. Hocking, The Present Status 
of the Philosophy of Law and of Rights; A. B. Hulburt, 
Soil, Its Influence on the History of the United States; J. W. 
Jones, Historical Introduction to the Theory of Law; J. M. 
Keynes, The End of Laissez Faire; F. H. Knight, The 
Ethics of Competition and other Essays; Ralph Linton, 
The Study of Man; Julius Lippert, The Evolution of Cul- 
ture; L. S. Lorwin, The Problem of Economic Planning, 
1931 World Economic Congress; Findley MacKenzie, 
Planned Society: Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow; Karl 
Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction; 
Benton McKaye, The New Exploration: A Philosophy of 
Regional Planning; R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan 
Community; C. H. Merriam, Life Zones and Crop Zones 
of the United States; Radhakamal Murkejee, Regional 
Sociology; Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities; M. I. 
Newbigin, Man and His Conquest of Nature and A New 
Regional Geography of the World; Howard W. Odum, 
Southern Regions of the United States; Howard W. Odum 
and Harry Estill Moore, American Regionalism; W. F. 
Ogburn, Social Mobility; W. F. Ogburn and A. Golden- 
weiser, The Social Sciences and Their Interrelationship; 
T. A. Salter, Modern Mechanization and Its Effect on 
Society; G. L. Scherger, The Evolution of Modern Liberty; 
J. R. Smith, Human Geography; P. A. Sorokin, Social 
and Cultural Dynamics, 4 vols.;G. H, Soule, A Planned 
Society; Oswald Spengler, Decline of the West; W. G. 
Sumner, Folkways; Ralph Turner, The Great Cultural 
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So, then, it is this ever-changing pattern 
of culture, a living control by means of 
which the past flows through the present 
into the timeless future, on which the new 
science of planning bases its dictums as to 
the possibility, not the promise, of an 
enduring and richer way of living. 

Just as surely as do death and decay 
overtake that organism which cannot 
change and adapt in tke process of living, 
a like fate awaits the society or culture 
which fails to retain flexibility and balance 
between the organizational, technological 
devices and the natural life-giving 
elements found in a healthy integration of 
a society with its natural environment. 
Therefore, planning, if it is to have any 
survival value or permanence, must be 
carried on so as to build on the natural 
creative roots of a society. 

Obviously, it must be clear from the 
beginning that regional planning is essen- 
tially devised as a process or an ever- 
changing, functional system to fit a 
constantly changing culture; it is not a 
static plan, the execution of which would 
be an end in itself. 

The first task of this paper is to briefly 
point up the reality and scientific validity 
of this concept and approach to planning 
and then, secondly, specifically focus on 
some of the broader practical implications 
it has as a research and action program. 


The natural sciences generally agree that 
the surface of the earth consists of many 
natural regions, each differing in the 
combination of factors, such as topogra- 
phy, climate, soil types, natural resources, 


Traditions, 2 vols.; R. B. Vance, Human Geography of 
the South, P. M. J. Vidal de La Blache, Principles of 
Human Geography; Caroline F. Ware (ed.), The Cultural 
Approach to History; Clark Wissler, Man and Culture 
and The Relation of Nature to Man in Aboriginal America; 
E. W. Zimmermann, World Resources and Industries. 


and consequently, because they offer 
different life-giving essentials, they serve 
as habitats for differing types of biotic 
communities. 

In the transformation of these natural 
regions into human-use regions, a vast 
organic change was brought about in the 
people and the region. In this country, 
for example, as the early settlers replanted 
their European ways of living and think- 
ing to the fresh virgin soil of America, the 
cultural product, a result of their collective 
struggle for survival in a new land, took 
on a new tone. Old folkways and mores 
changed into a new pattern of adaptations 
to needs arising from the exigencies of 
wresting life sustenance from the earth 
which was the cradle of new and different 
resources. It was the response to fulfilling 
life requirements, both for the individual 
and group, which gave these early cultures 
a stability and naturalness, a product of 
the man-land relationship. 

This stability and naturalness is best 
epitomized in terms of folk capacity bal- 
anced with those requirements for survival 
that found dynamics in the resulting 
ability to function, to live fully. The 
group habits, folkways and mores, were 
largely unconscious products of an organic 
cultural development largely devoid of 
purposive group organization. 

Just as the natural areas are endowed 
with differing basic essentials for life and 
also, since groups varied in their forms of 
adaptation in the struggle for survival, 
there have resulted patterns of thinking 
and acting distinctly regional. Projected 
from the dynamic relationship between 
men in the medium of their natural en- 
vironment, deep-rooted in the historical 
evolutionary process of changing the many 
natural areas into human-use regions, 
organic in that they have been growth 
processes subject to change, these early 
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cultures formed the basis of our present- 
day civilization. 

In the unabated drive to conquer the 
natural areas of the continent, to wring 
resources out of the earth with the inven- 
tion of more efficient and speedy machines 
and processes, we at once find that our 
society has turned into a highly organized 
and artificial civilization. 

With a life geared to new and ever- 
changing technology, interdependence, 
specialization, speed and bigness keynote 
a society which has come to demand 
individual and group adaptation to modes 
of existence which are devoid, in many 
respects, of the early known stability and 
reality of close-to-nature living. New 
constructs have required new methods of 
adaptation and constantly changing pat- 
terns of living. 

Growing out of the folkways and mores 
of the original folk societies, from the 
necessity for societal organization, came 
the stateways which were couched in 
terms of formal control. Technology 
demands new means of social adaptation. 
These ways of adjustment to technological 
innovations are called technicways.2 They 
are modes of adaptation which impel 
conformity of individual and group to 
quick-changing patterns, which, regard- 
less of empirical consideration or mass 
sanction, arise from the pressure of tech- 
nological forces and procedures. 

In other words, the naturalness, slow- 


2 The principal assumption involved in this theory 
of technicways is that ‘in contemporary civilization, 
at least as it is found in Western Culture, the technic- 
ways, transcending the folkways and supplanting the 
mores, tend to so modify human behavior and institu- 
tions as to outmode the earlier, natural rate of societal 
evolution. In particular, the tendency is to accele- 
rate the rate of change in behavior patterns as well as 
in techuological processes, and therefore the rate of 
cultural evolution. . . . Howard W. Odum, ‘‘Notes 
on Technicways in Contemporary Society,"’ American 
Sociological Review, Il, No. 3 (June 1937), p. 337. 
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ness, and strength of the early cultural 
development are threatened by quick- 
changing innovations geared not to nature 
and land, but to a machine civilization 
where efficiency and organizations are the 
only promise of survival. Thus, the fast- 
changing technicways seem to be under- 
mining the original stability and realness 
of the folkways and mores, and culture 
seems to be losing its solid, organic base. 

We have two basic points on which to 
continue. First, culture is an organic 
product, both in its material and non- 
material aspects, it is of the people, a 
result of their struggle to adapt to life - 
conditions. A society can thus be under- 
stood only in terms of its cultural evolu- 
tion. So because life problems are 
different in different areas and by the same 
token have different historical back- 
grounds which hold the key to cultural 
development, the regional approach to 
problem analysis and implementation 
seems necessary. 

Second, culture and society have been 
transformed from a state where survival 
called for those functions by individuals 
and groups that were well within natural 
capacity, where there was a reality, 
stability, and understanding of life in 
terms of nature, to an existence charac- 
terized by technology and artificial 
organization. But this new civilization 
has not teamed with nature, it is bent on 
exploitation and thus on destroying. 
Accordingly, the technological society 
gives us a possible key to measuring its 
social inefficiency, the resulting imbalance 
between men and nature. Man and nature 
thus show the excess of function-demand 
over that capacity to adapt to the arti- 
ficial, machine civilization. 

So, then, planning, in the broader 
over-all sense, must first be projected on 
the conscious realization that the roots of 
all culture run deep in the integration of 
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society with natural environment. Fur- 
ther, particularly important is the fact 
that this integration of society and earth 
serves as the basis for regional planning. 
No permanency in cultural development 
can result unless there is a balance between 
men and resources. Likewise, no per- 
manent change in societal organization 
can be promoted unless it builds on the 
stability of a balanced culture. There- 
fore, any basis of planning to be sound 
must be at once a harmonious union 
between realistic science and administra- 
tion on the one hand and the organic 
cultural stream from people and resource 
relation on the other. This way seems to 
be the only path if civilization is to become 
a servant of society instead of its destroyer. 
Briefly, let us summarize. First, the 
cultural and natural environments in their 
present state are inseparably a part of one 
another; any imbalance in one is at once 
a cause and effect of the imbalance of the 
other. Therefore, society, since it has, in 
a negative sense, conquered or harnessed 
nature, is both a product and determinant 
of the use to which natural resources are 
t. 
Camels nature has made provision, if 
left undisturbed, to approximate in equi- 
librium between all living bodies in their 
regional habitats. This naturally implies 
a unity and cohesion of natural life-giving 
factors. Obviously, then, there exists a 
dynamics which unaided can recreate or 
perpetuate a growth tendency among or- 
ganic bodies which will constantly push 
toward an approximation of balance or 
equilibrium between the organisms in 
their struggle for existence, while at the 
same time, nature makes provision for 
relative permanence of inorganic elements 
present. 
Third, man is the architect shaping his 
own tools in the process of building his 
civilization out of the materials furnished 
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by nature. The product is the highly 
specialized, interdependent, technological, 
many-parted society, knitted together 
internally largely by a chance. balance-of- 
power which stems from chaotic competi- 
tion and spasmodic regulation. Efficiency, 
speed, and bigness glitter voraciously on 
reckless consumption of fast depleting 
resources. And the resulting superstruc- 
ture fetters human beings who depend for 
survival on an adaptation to a largely 
out-of-gear societal organization which 
cannot perpetuate itself, in its present 
state, except by more and still more 
regulation. We can thus say that it has 
no creative dynamics such as that furnished 
by nature to living bodies. 

Now we come to the crux of the prob- 
lem. We have largel¥ been able to harness 
nature for our own ends by power-inven- 
tions of the physical sciences. Likewise, 
we have been, though unconscious of its 
gigantic implications, the builders of our 
modern culture, civilization, a system 
which has no survival dynamics at present 
except in terms of ever-increasing control 
and administration. Nature still possesses 
the only permanent source of life-giving 
elements, is still the primary source from 
which come our resources and energy. It 
thus holds the key to the only permanent 
dynamics. 

Then, regional planning sees as its goal 
the building of societal organization, not 
with emphasis on the artificiality and life- 
lessness of the technological society, but 
on the union of technology and nature so 
that permanency can be found in the deep 
running, life-giving qualities of nature, a 
dynamics ever-present, and thus perman- 
ently usable not by exploitation but by 
conservation and implementation. 

It must be obvious that we are not 
thinking in terms of planning as the 
creation and execution of a blueprint 
formula. Far from it. 
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_ The solution of social problems is a 
gradual, organic process. This is the only 
way mature functions. Regional plan- 
ning, then, is a process or a functional 
system for the development of an ever- 
changing dynamic culture and society. It 
aims toward an approximation, within 
the cultural framework of society, of the 
dynamic balance or equilibrium which is 
a product of nature. 

We have stated, probably all too briefly, 
the theoretical concepts out of which the 
science of regional planning has developed 
into a real framework for the implementa- 
tion of social and economic problems. Al- 
though it is not the purpose of this paper 
to present the actual framework for tech- 
nical planning and administration, we will 
next examine a few of the broader impli- 
cations of the theory as applied to the 
United States today. 


National regional planning is a process 
of planning, not a plan, for guidance of 
societal development in the United States. 
Nature is conceived of as furnishing a per- 
manent dynamics in which organic culture 
finds roots and grows in that societal or- 
ganization which results from a healthy 
integration of society and its natural re- 
sources. 

Just as culture remains the medium 
through which a society can be under- 
stood, it is likewise the only thread of 
living experiences on which we can build 
by administration and organization so as 
to predict a stability and permanence for 
the future. 

As we have said before, since life prob- 
lems have been and are different in different 
areas, thereby necessitating variations in 
social adaptations of individuals for sur- 
vival, regional differences in thinking and 
acting have resulted. It must be clear, 
though, that for planning purposes we 
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specify the major societal regions, the 
composite, all-purpose area. These areas 
are delimited on a basis of statistical proc- 
esses, by consideration of socio-economic 
indices and also on consideration of the 
historical cultural evolution of the so- 
cieties in the areas.* 

It follows from the very use of the word 
““region’’ that the areas so set off, whether 
it be six or eight, or even a smaller num- 
ber, are parts of a whole which, in this case, 
is the United States. This is the prime 
way of insuring that the framework for 
research and problem implementation is 
such that ameliorative programs shall con- 
tinue in the reality of the people. And 
this further makes provision that by im- 
provement of each region, in terms of 
national well-being, we shall gain greater 
national strength by the integration of our 
many diverse parts. 

Naturally, since this new science of 
planning is termed ‘‘over-all,’’ in the sense 
that it encompasses a consideration of all 
social and economic phenomena, no one- 
way deterministic causal theory for socie- 
tal evolution can be considered valid. 
Instead, a middle ground is taken which 
requires the combined efforts of the physi- 
cal and social sciences. 

Exhaustive documentation of all factors, 
both natural and cultural environments in 
their regional frameworks, becomes the 
first step. Land, water, energy resources, 
economics, government, general cultural 
and social, and areal organization are all 
what we might call technical levels of plan- 
ning, each being a general topic covering a 
breakdown of many functional levels. For 
instance, under land planning, an investi- 
gation of a functional framework would 
include, in addition to the many technical 


8 Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United 
States. Also Howard W. Odum and Harry Estill 
Moore, American Regionalism. 
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considerations of land classification, the 
following: production, conservation, rec- 
lamation, submarginal areas, tenure, set- 
tlement, fiscal, water control, surface 
transportation, village and city areas, 
recreation and wildlife. 

Another technical level might be called 
areal organization with three large func- 
tional subdivisions, such as planning for 
open country, villages, and urban areas. 

The approach, of course, can be carried 
on throughout the entire field of technical 
problems with which the planner must 
deal. It thus gives a functional system in 
which to couch research and planning. 
Also, it can act as both a method of con- 
tinual check and furnish a system which 
allows for constantly changing societal 
situations and problems. 

Always in view of the Giddings’ caution 
as to ‘‘what else will happen’’ if some spe- 
cific innovation is attempted, problem 
analysis proceeds into the stage of noting 
maladjustments and possible methods of 
attack. It is here that regional planning 
leaves no doubt as to its realism. Social 
problems are seen as both a problem of 
political power and social organization. 
In other words, political power, or more 
bureaucratic control, is not seen as the sole 
arbiter of social problems. 

Nor does it become a part of the fight of 
private enterprise with the old shibboleth 
““‘bureaucratic interference by govern- 
ment.’’ It does not, therefore, pass judg- 
ments except those projected from the 
people in terms of needs for sufficiency and 
development. This implies, of course, a 
sensitivity of institutions to public needs, 
a bulwark of strength in a democracy. It 
does call for a decision, however, by the 
people, business men, and the many physi- 
cal and social scientists as to some way to 
eliminate the tyranny of unbridled compe- 
tition and exploitation of natural and 
human resources. This means the devel- 
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opment of a policy whereby private enter- 
prise will produce for the actual needs of 
the people instead of the maintenance of a 
so-called economy of scarcity. 

Problem implementation on the basis of 
approved specifications can only be carried 
out through regular constitutional proced- 
ures. The planning and research groups, 
then, must be organic parts of state and 
national governments. But, also, there 
must be regional boards which can serve 
as Clearing houses for state conferences and 
development of cooperative undertakings. 

It is easy to see that there are many 
problems which require and can receive 
immediate attention, and others exist 
which demand time for implementation. 
Also, when society is in a constant state of 
flux, both of these factors necessitate not 
only well-integrated and coordinated prob- 
lem implementation, but priority sched- 
ules, constantly sensitive to the exigencies 
of the present, but ever mindful of the 
long-time considerations in program de- 
velopments. 

Of vital importance, though, is the 
realization of the implications of this kind 
of planning as a tool for the further evolu- 
tion of the ‘‘great democratic experiment.”’ 
Basic to the whole theory is the decentrali- 
zation of governmental function. And 
more than this, regional planning, by 
insisting that this decentralization be 
knitted in with the historical cultural 
areas of the nation, specifically builds for 
the future on the stability of early cultural 
constructs and experiences. 

This has four paramount implications. 
First, the amplification of regional prob- 
lems as found on the basis of scientific 
investigation will likely strike a note of 
interest in the people of the region. Their 
problems, and they themselves, are part of 
the picture. Familiar institutions and 
social situations are brought into focus as 
to their real implications in the national 
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and regional picture. To put it more 
simply, the people see that they have a 
stake in future policies of their state and 


local governments. There is a chance, 


then, for a new motivation, for a revital- 
ized interest in the development of re- 
sources, people, and government. 

Second, with the nearness of problems 
to the people, it can be realized that new 
cultural innovations must be also a growth 
from inside the individuals, allow them to 
develop, grow in capacity and skills. 
Science finds a challenge in bridging the 
gap between its researches and the layman. 


With a better rounded outlook coming | 


from increased educational and work 
opportunities and new motivations, the 
people will begin to reap some of the old- 
time promises of our democracy and civili- 
zation. 

Third, in the new attempt, regionally 
and nationally, to build a healthy culture 
on an over-all balance between men and 
resources, man’s inventive genius finds 
new outlets and challenge. The physical 
sciences are faced with the many possi- 
bilities of finding uses for materials here- 
tofore thought of as waste coming from 
various industrial processes. Farm chem- 
urgy holds one of the hopes for an almost 
redundant agricultural economy. Chem- 
istry, physics, biology, and so on, all hold 
promise for new innovations. 

The social sciences are boldly handed 
their challenge in the form of bridging the 
gap between the people and known sci- 
entific possibilities for social and economic 
innovations. In other words, social in- 
ventions, much behind the physical science 
products, may hold a key to new methods 
of problem-implementation. 

Fourth, decentralization of government 
administration and consequently of other 
institutions, in the areas where actual 
problems and opportunities exist, gives 


promise to a solution of the unwieldiness. 
of the top-heavy agglomeration of con- 
trols which are away from the reality of 
the people. Democratic institutions can 
then thrive on an adaptation to actual 
needs of the public. 

Clearly, then, regional planning is a 
process which becomes a part of the culture 
in its evolutionary growth. It follows 
that this type of planning must be a per- 
manent, organic part of the government; 
in no other role is planning for a democ- 
racy feasible. This means simply that 
national, state, and regional research and 
planning bodies must exist as functionally 
complementary bodies with the legisla- 
tive, judicial, and administrative func- 
tions of government of state and nation 
supplemented by the fourth functional 
body for advisory planning, it having none 


‘of the powers of the three other bodies. 


The regional set-up, of course, would 
serve as a Clearing house for cooperative 
undertakings by the states, both as groups 
and as constituent parts of the nation. 

As we mentioned in the first part of this 
paper, the job is one of searching for a 
balance between technology and nature by 
building on the firmly bottomed culture 
of the people. This takes the lifelessness 
out of modern society by giving it a new 
motivation, a true Americanism, based on 
sufficiency for the people, stemming out of 
their long-fought-for democratic way of 
life. 

It is thus a process of putting science and 
technology to work for the people, but at 
the same time putting the people to work 
for themselves. Obviously, this search 
for a balance between technology and 
culture means that it is a new way of sci- 
entifically attacking the old problem of 
lack of balance between agriculture and 
industry, between urban and rural ways of 
living, between the people and resources. 
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THE CHRONOLOGICAL AGES OF SOME RECIPIENTS OF 
LARGE ANNUAL INCOMES 


HARVEY C, LEHMAN 


Obio University 


S IS indicated by its title, this 
A paper presents the chronological 
ages at which certain fortunate 
individuals are most likely to be the recipi- 
ents of large annual incomes. In under- 
taking the present study the writer at first 
expected to ascertain simultaneously both 
the chronological ages of recipients at the 
time they were receiving their largest in- 
comes, and also the ages at which the 
recipients were exhibiting their greatest 
professional or business proficiency. But 
large annual income may be the result of 
fortunate financial investment rather than 
the result solely of great efficiency at one’s 
work. The present writer found, there- 
fore, what one might logically have antici- 
pated, namely, that the chronological ages 
of greatest proficiency and the ages at 
which maximum annual income is received 
do not always coincide. For example, 
age-curves which were constructed for the 
purpose of revealing the maximum annual 
incomes of movie performers exhibited 
such great irregularity or unevenness at 
successive age levels that, for the movie 
actors and actresses, study of their annual 
incomes was abandoned. Instead of 
studying their annual incomes, data have 
been assembled which reveal the chrono- 
logical ages at which movie stars attain 
their greatest popularity. For certain 
other types of workers the original plan of 
ascertaining the chronological ages at 
which they receive their largest annual 
incomes was adhered to because it was not 
possible to ascertain when these workers 
were actually most efficient as workers. 


MOVIE ACTRESSES AND ACTORS 


Who were the leading box-office favo- 
rites in the years 1915 to 1939 inclusive? 
And what were their chronological ages? 
At what chronological ages are movie 
actresses in general most likely to attain 
their greatest popularity? Fortunately, 
the available data enable one to answer the 
foregoing questions with some degree of 
precision. Each year the editors of The 
Motion Picture Herald submit the following 
question to approximately 12,000 exhibi- 
tors: ‘‘Please list in order the ten players 
whose pictures drew the greatest number 
of patrons to your theatre during the past 
year."’ The wording of the foregoing 
question precludes the voicing of his per- 
sonal preference by the exhibitor. The 
motion-picture exhibitor is invited merely 
to tell the story that is revealed by his 
account books. Hence, it is not merely 
the theatre owner or manager who replies 
to the foregoing question; in a very real 
sense it is the box office. And the very 
large number of replies from exhibitors 
insures a representative sampling the 
public’s preferences. 

Although each exhibitor is asked to list 
the names of only ten box-office favorites, 
the total number of players whose names 
are submitted runs into the hundreds each 
year. From the results obtained by means 
of the foregoing poll the editors of The 
Motion Picture Herald are able to list scores 
of stars in order of their popularity with 
the movie-going public. The names of 
the movie favorites were obtained by the 
present writer from the annual published 
lists. Their birth dates were obtained 
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from several sources but chiefly from vari- 
ous editions of The Motion Picture Almanac. 
With the foregoing information it was pos- 
sible to construct Figure 1. 

In Figure 1 the solid line presents the 
ages of 1,770 best money-making actors, 
and the broken line presents similar data 
for 783 best money-making actresses.' As 
hereused the terms ‘‘money-makingactors”’ 
and ‘‘money-making actresses’’ mean that 
these performers were the best money- 
makers for the motion-picture exhibitors. 
It is assumed that these performers must 
also have received, or at least that they 
were soon in a position where they could 


Fic. 1. Tae Caronotocicat Aczs at Movie 
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command, large annual salaries for their 
efforts. Figure 1 does not present data 
for 1,770 different men and for 783 different 
women since the same individual is often 


1 In constructing the graphs that accompany this 
article, the data for each of them were first reduced 
to a comparable basis by the following procedure: 
The peak of each statistical distribution was ar- 
bitrarily assigned a value of 100 per cent and the 
other averages within the same statistical distribution 
were then assigned proportionate percentage values. 
For example, in Figure 1, the peak of the distribution 
for the actresses occurred at ages 25 to 29 inclusive. 
This modal value was taken to be 100 per cent and 
the remaining frequencies by age-group were then 
computed and plotted as percentages of the modal 
value. 


listed among the best money-making stars 
for several successive years. Figure 1 pre- 
sents, however, the findings with reference 
to several hundred different individuals of 
each sex. This figure reveals that the box- 
office favorites among male performers 
have been most frequently from 30 to 34 
years of age, and that the best box-office 
values among the actresses have been most 
frequently from 25 to 29 years of age. It 
should perhaps be mentioned at this point 
that, in Figure 1 and in most of the other 
age-curves that are presented herein, 
proper allowance is made for the fact that 
more persons are alive at the younger than 
at the older age levels.? The appended 
tables of data, on the other hand (see 
Table 1 and Table 2), present the actual 
numbers of cases that fall within each age- 
group without making any allowance at 
all for the population differences at the 
successive age levels. 

Figure 1 reveals that, although a few 
box-office favorites have been less than five 
years of age and a few others have been 
past seventy, nevertheless, the leading 
actresses as a rule have been most fre- 
quently between 25 and 29 years old.* It 
will be noted in Figure 1 that the age-curve 


‘for the actresses rises about five years 


earlier and that it descends very much more 
rapidly than does the age-curve for the 
actors. This finding implies that the pro- 
fessional life-span of the actress is con- 
siderably briefer than is the professional 
life-span of the actor. Is this sex differ- 
ence due to the possible fact that women 
tend to age more rapidly than do men? 
Or is it due to the possibility that some of 


2 Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930. Popula- 
tion, Vol. II. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1933. (See page 581, Table 10). Exceptions to this 
rule will be noted when they occur. 

’This statement is only approximately correct. 
Actually the leading actresses have been most fre- 
quently from ages 23 to 27 inclusive. This fact will 
receive later comment. 
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the actresses may voluntarily abandon the solid line that was shown in Figure 1. 
their professional careers in order to be- This solid line in Figure 2 again presents 
come wives and homemakers? The pres- data for 1,770 best money-making actors— 
ent writer has no statistics that yield an approximately 100 actors from each of a 


TABLE 1 
Summary or Finpinos wits Rererence To Recipients or Larce Incomes 
Fig. 1. Best money-making movie actresses.................000eeees 783 | 27.32 | 27-70 | 8.95 
Fig. 1. Best money-making movie actofs..................0eeeeeees 1,770 | 37-66 | 37-79 | 9-90 
Fig. 2. Best money-making movie actors..................0.eeeeees 131 | 35.06 | 36.44 | 8.23 
Fig. 3. Best money-making movie actresses...................000008 108 | 26.16 | 27.44 | 9.38 
Fig. 4. Best individual performances by actresses.................... 312 | 25.93 | 27.95 | 8.30 
Fig. 4. Best individual performances by actors...................045 482 | 36.43 | 37.23 | 10.25 
sv es 376 | 37-38 | 38.56 | 7.00 
Fig. 6. “Earned” annual incomes of $50,000.00 to $99,999.99........-- 1,157 | 55-89 | 56.18 | 9.55 
Fig. 6. “Earned” annual incomes of $100,000.00 or above............ 426 | 57.12 | 57-06 | 8.70 
Fig. 7. “Earned” annual incomes of $50,000.00 or above.............. 1,583 | 56.32 | 56.40 | 9.20 
Fig. 8. Outstanding commercial and industrial leaders................ 2,795 | 58.52 | 58.69 | 10.40 
Fig. 9. Recipients of million-dollar annual incomes................... 292 | 58.80 | 59.00 | 12.70 
TABLE 2 
Acruat Numper or Cases at Eacu Successive Lever 
The peak of each statistical distribution is in italic type 
AGE-INTERVAL 
TOTALS 
10- | 15-| 20- | 25-| 30- | 35~-| 40- | 45- | 50-| 55- | 60- | 65-| 70-| 75- | 80- | 85- | 90- 
0-4} 5-9) 19 | 24 | 29 | 34] 39 | 44] 49 | 54 | 59 | 64 | 69 | 74] 79 | 84 | 89 | 94 
Fig. 1 (783 cases)........... 8 | 20] 6) 41] 18] 3] 3 s| 41 — 
Fig. 1 (1770 cases).......... 11] 26] 19] 84] 55] 20] 16} 2) — 
cones). .......... 2} 27] 35] 29] 15] 13} 5] 4 
Fig. 3 (108 cases)........... $| 3] 261 49] 3] 
Fig. 4 (312 cases)........... 3] 94] 52] 16] 2) 6 
Fig. 4 7| 2| 60} 48] 30) 3] 12] 3) 2 
Pig. 27) 82) 43] 11) 2) 1 
Fig. 5 (107 cases).........-.. 5| 24] 39] 24] 12] 2] 1 
Fig. 6 (1157 cases)..... 3} 6| 46) 69] 12) 2 
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unequivocal answer to the foregoing ques- number of the annual lists. The broken 
tions. However, it seems quite likely line in Figure 2, on the other hand, was 
that both of these factors (and perhaps constructed by tabulating the ages of only 
others also) may be operative. those actors whose names were listed 

In Figure 2 the solid line is identical with among the first ten money-making stars for 
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a quarter of a century, namely, for each 
year from 1915 to 1939 inclusive.‘ It is 
evident that the broken line in Figure 2 
sets forth data for a more select group of 
money-makers than does the solid line in 
Figure2. Moreover, the age-curve for the 
more select list of money-makers falls off 
somewhat more rapidly than does the age- 
curve for the larger and therefore less select 
list of money-makers. 

In Figure 3, the solid line, which sets 
forth data for 783 best money-making 
actresses, is identical with the curve for 
actresses that was shown in Figure1. The 


Less Select 
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broken line in this figure was constructed 
by tabulating the ages of only those ac- 
tresses whose names were listed among the 
first ten money-makers for each year from 
1915 to 1939 inclusive. In Figure 3 it is 
again apparent that the broken line pre- 
sents data for a more select list of money- 
makers than does the solid line. 

For a number of years the editors of 
Photoplay Magazine have attempted to 
select, each month, the best individual 
performances in pictures that are reviewed 


*The ten box-office favorites from 1915 to 1939 
were published in The Motion Picture Herald for Sep- 
tember, 1940. The present writer is indebted to 
Mr. Terry Ramsaye, the editor, for making these 
data available to him in advance of their publication. 


in that magazine. As here used the term 
““best performance’’ means best perform- 
ance of the current month. Citation for 
‘‘best performance’ should probably be 
interpreted as signifying that the actor's 
performance revealed great artistry or un- 
usual professional competence, as judged. 
by the expert critics. In making their 
selections the critics sometimes selected 
the same individual, not only in successive 
years, but also in successive months during 
asingle year. The names of the stars who 
were cited for ‘‘best performance,’’ and the 
months during which they achieved their 
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best performances were first published in 
Photoplay Magazine. Their birth dates 
were obtained from sources previously 
indicated. In Figure 4 the solid line pre- 
sents the chronological ages at which 482 
best individual male performances, as 
judged by the critics for Photoplay Maga- 
zine, were achieved, and the broken line 
presents the ages at which 312 best indi- 
vidual female performances were achieved. 

It will be noted that Figure 4 is like 
Figure 1 in that the age-curve for the 
actresses rises somewhat earlier, attains its 
summit at a younger age level, and de-. 
scends very much sooner than does the age- 
curve for the actors. Thus, although it 
was constructed by the use of data that 
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were obtained by an entirely different pro- 
cedure, Figure 4 does not differ greatly 
from Figure 1. 

Although in Figure 4 the peak of the 
curve for the actresses occurs at ages 20 to 
24 inclusive, and in Figure 3 the peaks of 
both of the actresses's age-curves occur at 
ages 25 to 29 inclusive, detailed study of 
the several tabulations reveals that the 
“‘best’’ five years of the actress’s profes- 
sional life are most likely to be those from 
ages 23 to 27 inclusive. This statement 
holds true both for the actress’s ‘‘best indi- 
vidual performance’’ and also for her 
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greatest box-office popularity. These lat- 
ter, more detailed facts are not revealed by 
any of the graphs because in constructing 
Figures 1 to 4, the customary age intervals, 
20-24; 25-29, etc. were employed. 

Certain readers will recall, no doubt, 
that Shirley Temple attained world-wide 
renown as an actress when she was less 
than 10 years old, and that Marie Dressler 
achieved her most notable professional suc- 
cess when she was past 60. However, a 
statistical survey, covering a quarter of a 
century, reveals that, in so far as the age 
factor is concerned, these two performers 
were outstanding exceptions. 
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The data thus far presented indicate, 
especially in the case of movie actresses, a 
relatively narrow age range of greatest 
popularity. This finding may be due to 
any one or more of the three following pos- 
sibilities. (1) It may actually reveal great 
artistry or unusual professional compe- 
tence at the indicated age levels. (2) Fre- 
quency of appearance is perhaps a factor. 
No star limiting himself or limited to one 
picture per year has been listed among the 
top ten in box-office popularity, whereas 
several whose names have been included 
with regularity owe the distinction to the 
number of their pictures per year rather 
than to the merit of any one of them. 
(3) The number of ‘‘best individual per- 
formances’’ for a given age-group may be 
due in part to the number of acting oppor- 
tunities that are made available to each 
age-group rather than to real acting abil- 
ity. In the great majority of moving pic- 
tures, at least in the United States, the 
principal réles go to young and attractive 
women to the exclusion of the middle- 
aged, no matter what the acting “‘ability’’ 
of the latter may be. For men the age for 
heroes is not so narrowly prescribed. In 
other words, there is a public demand in 
America for plays in which the rdle of 
heroine can be played only by a young 
woman. If one were to relate the number 
of popular actresses within each age-group 
to the number of acting opportunities that 
are available to each age-group, it might 
be possible to obtain a valid index of the 
acting ability of the various age groups. 
This the present writer has not attempted 
todo. The fact should be borne in mind, 
therefore, that the present study reveals 
only the chronological ages at which 
movie actors and actresses attain their 
greatest popularity as measured by box- 
office receipts. 
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MOVIE DIRECTORS 


Each year The Film Daily® conducts a 
poll among the critics of newspaper, trade, 
fan, and national publications to determine 
the year’s ‘‘best’’ movie director. The 
solid line of Figure 5 was drawn by tabu- 
lating the ages of all movie directors that 
were mentioned in the annual lists of 
“‘best’’ directors that have been published 
by The Film Daily.6 The broken line of 
Figure 5 was constructed, on the other 
hand, by tabulating the ages of only those 
directors whose names were among the 
first ten on each of the annual lists. It 


. 


Ages, 
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seems obvious that the broken line in 
Figure 5 presents data for a more select list 
of movie directors than does the solid line 
of this figure. It is true, of course, that 
both lists include the names of only very 
highly talented individuals. And it is 
true also that each of the curves in Figure 5 
attains its peak at ages 35 to 39 inclusive. 
Nevertheless, it is noticeable in Figure 5 
that the curve for the more select list of 
movie directors has a narrower, more 


5 The Film Daily Year Book of Motion Pictures. 1gth 
Annual edition. (See pp. 105 ff for the ten best 
directors from 1922 to 1935.) 

6 That is to say, all of the directors whose birth 
dates were to be found in the various editions of 
The Motion Picture Almanac. 
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pointed, peak than does the curve for the 
less select list of directors. This latter 
finding suggests that the most successful 
movie directing is likely to be exhibited 
during a somewhat narrower age range 
than is movie directing of lesser merit. In 
this respect Figure 5 corroborates several 
previous studies that have been published.” 
For athletes, for scientists, for the authors 
of ‘‘best books,’ for composers, and for 
painters in oil, it has been found that the 
very best work is likely to be accomplished 
during a narrower age range than is work 
of lesser merit. 


LARGE ANNUAL ‘““EARNED’’ INCOMES FOR 
MISCELLANEOUS TYPES OF WORK 


Each year the United States Treasury 
Department makes public the names of 
those who receive from corporations the 
largest annual incomes, including salaries, 
bonuses, commissions, and other sums for 
personal services. The published list ex- 
cludes income from dividends, or other 
sources not called ‘‘compensation.’’ The 
birth dates of the recipients of the large 
annual ‘‘earned’’ incomes were obtained 
from several different sources but mostly 


7H. C. Lehman, ‘‘The Creative Years in Science 
and Literature,’’ The Scientific Monthly, 43, pp. 151- 
162 (1936); J. B. Heidler and H. C. Lehman, ‘‘Chrono- 
logical Age and Productivity: Various Types of 
Literature,"’ The English Journal, 155, pp. 294-304 
(College Edition, 1937); H. C. Lehman, ‘“The Creative 
Years: ‘Best Books’,”’ The Scientific Monthly, 45, pp. 
65-75 (1937); H. C. Lehman, “‘The Most Proficient 
Years at Sports and Games," The Research Quarterly 
of the American Association for Health and Physical 
Education, 11, pp. 3-19 (1938); H. C. Lehman and 
D. W. Ingerham, ‘‘Man’s Creative Years in Music,”’ 
The Scientific Monthly, 48, pp. 431-443 (1939); H. C. 
Lehman, ‘‘The Creative Years: Medicine, Surgery, 
and Certain Related Fields,’’ The Scientific Monthly, 
$2, pp. 450-461 (1941); H. C. Lehman, ‘“The Opti- 
mum Ages for Eminent Leadership,’’ The Scientific 
Monthly (in press); H. C. Lehman, ‘The Creative 
Years: Oil Paintings, Etchings, and Architecture,” 
The Psychological Review (forthcoming). 
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from the 1938 edition of Who's Who in Com- 
merce and Industry.* 

The solid line in Figure 6 presents the 
ages at which 1,157 annual ‘‘earned’’ in- 
comes of from $50,000.00 to $99,999.99 
inclusive were received, and the broken 
line in this figure presents the ages at 
which 426 annual “‘earned’’ incomes of 
$100,000.00 or more were received. The 
age-curves in Figure 6 set forth data for 
1,157 and for 426 ‘‘cases,’’ but not for that 
many different individuals since the same 
person may have received an ‘‘earned”’ 
annual income of a given amount for sev- 


Fic. 6. Tar Caronorocicat Acrs at In- 
pivipuats Recetve Larce ‘‘Earngp’”’ 
Annuat Incomes 


eral successive years. Both of the age- 
curves in Figure 6 are based upon incomes 
that were received during the five-year 
interval from 1934 to 1938 inclusive. And 
neither of these two curves makes any 
allowance for the fact that more persons 
are alive at the younger than at the older 
age levels. This fact will receive later 
comment. 

In Figure 6 the peak of the age-curve 
for the recipients of the smaller annual 
incomes ($50,000.00 to $99,999.99) occurs 
at ages 53 to 57 inclusive, whereas, the 


8 Who's Who in Commerce and Industry: The Inter- 
national Business ‘Who's Who,’ 20d Edition, pp. viii- 
toro (1938). 
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peak of the curve for the recipients of the 
larger annual incomes ($100,000.00 or 
above) occurs one year later, namely, at 
ages 54 to 58 inclusive. It is also ap- 
parent in Figure 6 that the curve for the 
recipients of the larger annual incomes 
rises slightly later than does the curve for 
the recipients of the smaller annual in- 
comes. This finding is what might well 
have been anticipated. One would nat- 
urally expect that it would require a longer 
period of time for an individual to get 
into the $100,000.00 bracket than into the 
$50,000.00 to $99,999.99 bracket. 

Such differences as occur in the descent 
of the two age-curves in Figure 6 are 
probably of no statistical significance. 
On the whole, it seems apparent that, 
under present conditions, a man’s 
“‘earned’’ income is likely to be greatest 
at about age 55 or 56. It goes without 
saying that there are many conspicuous 
exceptions to the foregoing generaliza- 
tions. Moreover, the influence of such 
extraneous factors as nepotism and the 
whims that may go with ownership are 
not revealed by Figure 6. Thus, the 
vice-president of a corporation may re- 
ceive an annual payment of $100,000.00 
that is “‘earned’’ income merely in the 
legal sense of that term. In the present 
discussion it seems advisable, therefore, 
to employ quotation marks when referring 
to these ‘‘earned’’ annual incomes, and to 
admit frankly that we are unable to 
ascertain the precise chronological ages 
at which the recipients were most efficient 
as workers. In other words, Figure 6 
reveals merely the chronological ages at 
which miscellaneous kinds of ‘‘workers’’ 
are most likely to receive very large 
salaries. 

In Figure 7 the broken line reveals the 
actual ages at which 1,583 ‘‘earned’’ 
annual incomes of $50,000.00 or above 
were received during the years from 1934 to 


950,000.00 to $99,999.99 
© 
60 
“0 
Chronological Ages, 
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1938 inclusive. This broken line in Figure 
7 which was obtained by merely combin- 
ing the two sets of data that were used in 
Figure 6, makes no allowance for the 
fact that more individuals are alive at the 
younger than at the older age levels. 
However, allowance for population dif- 
ferences at the successive age levels has 
been made in the solid line of Figure 7. 
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In studying the curves of Figure 8 
the reader should bear in mind that some 
of the leaders whose ages were employed 
in the construction of these curves may 
have been nominal rather than active 
officials in the large business and indus- 
trial concerns. Others of them may have 
owed their positions of leadership to 
the fact that they had capable subordi- 


Chronological Ages. 
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The two age-curves of Figure 7 reveal that, 
although the absolute number of the 
‘“‘earned’’ annual incomes of $50,000.00 
or above is largest at ages 50 to 54, in 
proportion to its numerical strength age 
group 60 to 64 most frequently receives 
“‘earned’’ annual incomes of $50,000.00 or 
above. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 


Figure 8 sets forth the ages of 2,795 
outstanding commercial and industrial 
leaders. The names of the 2,795 individ- 
uals and their chronological ages were 
obtained from the 1938 edition of Who's 
Who in Commerce and Industry. This is 
about one-fifth of the total number of 
names that is listed in the foregoing 
volume. 


®The method that was employed for selecting 
the business and financial leaders whose names were 


Ages, 
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included in Who's Who in Commerce and Industry is 
described by the editors in the following explanatory 
statement which is taken from the preface of their 
book. The volume lists the chairmen of boards, 
presidents and other important officers of industrial, 
manufacturing and transportation corporations; 
executives of utilities, communications and mining 
companies; heads of insurance companies, financial 
and investment institutions and banks; merchants of 
leading department stores and mercantile establish- 
ments, and elected officers of national and inter- 
national trade associations. Not all persons promi- 
nent in commerce and industry are included in this 
volume. Only the most important executives are 
listed. Generally, the book contains the heads of 
corporations whose net worth is over $1,000,000.00. 
Aside from other special considerations, that is the 
basic principle underlying the admission of business 
leaders. Needless to say, with such stringent re- 
quirements for admission, only those deservant of 
inclusion can find their way into this book... . 
There is no charge for the inclusion of biographies in 
Who's Who in Commerce and Industry. Not a single 
name in the book has been paid for and none can be paid 


for. (pp. iii-iv) 
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nates, or to the fact that they had in- 
herited great wealth and all that goes 
therewith. 

The broken line in Figure 8 presents the 
actual numbers of commercial and in- 
dustrial leaders at the successive age 
intervals. The solid line of Figure 8, 
on the other hand, takes account of the 
population differences at the successive 
age levels. Figure 8 reveals that the 
absolute number of eminent business 
leaders is greatest at ages 55 to §9 in- 
clusive. But this figure also reveals that, 
when allowance is made for the fact that 
more individuals are alive at the younger 
than at the older age levels, the age-curve 
attains its peak at ages 65 to 69 inclusive. 
In other words, age group 55-59 actually 
contributes more top-flight (nominal) 
managers than any other age group, 
but, in proportion to its numerical 
strength, age group 65 to 69 is the largest 
contributor. 

Although no information is available 
to the present writer regarding the annual 
incomes, whether ‘‘earned’’ or ‘‘non- 
earned’’, of these eminent business leaders, 
it seems reasonable to assume that the 
managers or heads of million-dollar cor- 
porations must receive large incomes, 
either in the form of salaries, or dividends, 
or both. Nor was it possible for the 
present writer to determine the extent to 
which such corporation management is 
due to superior managerial ‘‘ability’’ and 
the extent to which it is based upon such 
factors as past attainment, personal or 
family ownership, ‘‘influence,”” and the 
like. Therefore, it is not claimed that 
Figure 8 sets forth age differences in 
“managerial ability’’ and the present 
writer is unwilling to make any gratui- 
tous assumptions with reference thereto. 


OTHER AMERICAN LEADERS 


As a means of supplementing the fore- 
going data the present writer, employing 
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data that were assembled by Lindeman,!° 
constructed two curves setting forth:— 
(1) the ages of the trustees of the great 
American Foundations, and (2) the ages 
of trustees of American Community Trust 
Funds. The peak of each of these two 
latter curves occurred at ages 50 to 59 
inclusive. 

Using other data that were assembled by 
Lindeman,'! two additional curves were 
mext constructed which set forth:—(1) 
the ages of a random selection of 140 
American bankers, capitalists, and fin- 
anciers, and (2) the ages of 48 of the 59 
individuals who were identified by former 
Ambassador James W. Gerard as the group 
which actually exercised major control, 
particularly economic control, over Ameri- 
can life. The two latter age-curves were 
of almost identical shape and both of them 
were very similar to the broken line of 
Figure 9. Both curves exhibited peaks 
at ages 60 to 69 inclusive. Collectively, 
these data suggest that authority, prestige, 
and responsibility in American affairs 
tend to be vested in (or gravitate to) 
middle-aged men. 


ANNUAL INCOMES OF $1,000,000.00 OR ABOVE 


When, if ever, is an individual most 
likely to receive an annual income of 
$1,000,000.00 or more? Figure g presents 
the chronological ages at which 292 
annual incomes of $1,000,000.00 or above 
were received during the years 1915 to 
1920 inclusive. The names of the in- 
dividual recipients were made public in 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 13, 1934 by the 
Senate Munitions Committee. Not all of 
these million-dollar annual incomes repre- 
sent profits from the manufacture of, or 
trade in, munitions. However, most of 
them were doubtless due in part to the 
inflated commodity prices which were an 
accompaniment of the first World War. 


10 B.C, Lindeman, Wealth and Culture, pp. 33-34. 
Tbid. 
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Some of the million-dollar incomes may 
have been due in large part to the in- 
heritance of great wealth. Others of 
them may have been obtained through the 
personal efforts of the recipients. Oc- 
casionally, a son or other relative may 
have been given extensive holdings by an 
older relative who used this means to 
avoid being taxed in the highest income 
brackets. In the present study it is 
unnecessary to attempt to decide whether 
or not these huge annual incomes were 
actually ‘‘merited.’’ Figure 9 concerns 
itself solely with the chronological ages 
at which the million-dollar incomes 
were received. 


Fic. 9. Tae at Watch ANNUAL 
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The broken line in Figure 9, which 
presents the absolute numbers of million- 
dollar incomes for each age-group, at- 
tains its summit at ages 60 to 69 inclusive. 
The solid line, which takes account of 
the unequal numbers of individuals that 
are alive at the various age levels, reveals 
that, in proportion to their numerical 
strength, the members of age-group 80 to 
89 are the most frequent recipients of 
annual incomes of $1,000,000.00 or above. 

It should perhaps be stated that Figure 
9 was smoothed by taking ten years, 
instead of five years, as the class-interval. 
This procedure merely increases the num- 
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ber of cases within each age group. Ir- 
regularities are thus eliminated and the 
general trend of the age differences is 
thus brought out more clearly. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing procedure, Figure 
g was smoothed by use of the formula 


at+ab+c 
x 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Because competition and struggle play 
such a large part in all life, some philos- 
ophers have advanced the theory that 
power is the most universal and the most 
fundamental of human motives. Some 
have even gone so far as to insist that 
every man is basically a Machtmensch, 
that man’s most coveted goal is the 
enhancement of his own personal power 
and influence. In the present study it is 
assumed merely that within each of the 
age-groups there are numerous individuals 
who would have made themselves eligible 
to be placed on the age-curves that have 
been presented herein if they had been 
able to do so. If this latter assumption 
is a valid one, it may be inferred that the 
accompanying age-curves reveal the rela- 
tive ‘‘ability’’ of the several age-groups 
to do (or to get) the sort of thing that 
has been discussed in the present study. 

In the immediately preceding paragraph 
the word ‘‘ability’’ is set in quotation 
marks for a very good reason. All of the 
accompanying age-curves are doubtless 
the result, not of any one factor, but rather 
of a complex group of factors. For 
example, the box-office value of the movie 
performer is, in part at least, the result 
of public approval. Public acclaim is thus 
a part of what is required ‘‘to make’ a 
successful actor or actress. Is the movie 
star’s box-office value due then to what 
the star has to offer, or is it due to the 
public’s approval of what the star has to 
offer? It seems obvious that both of these 
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factors are operative and that the star's 
success cannot validly be attributed to 
any one factor. 

As for the curves which set forth the 
ages at which the large annual incomes 
are received—the present writer knows 
of no satisfactory means for measuring 
the actual merit of the recipients’ per- 
formances. And, as was stated previously, 
the commercial and industrial leaders 
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may have owed their enviable positions 
to inherited wealth and to a staff of 
competent subordinates rather than to 
their own personal “‘ability.’’ It is 
nevertheless of interest to know the 
chronological ages at which large annual 
incomes are most likely to be achieved 
(or received, as the case may be) by those 
who are fortunate enough to receive 
them at all. 


A TEST OF PROPAGANDA VALUES IN PUBLIC 
OPINION SURVEYS 


WINSTON ALLARD 
State University of Iowa 


RE public opinion surveys a po- 
A tent factor for propaganda in a 
democratic government? To use 

the results of such a survey for propaganda 
purposes one or both of two possible 
techniques would have to be utilized. 
First, the electorate might be influenced 


by the publicized figures of the poll. 


This would be contingent upon a band 
wagon vote—an appreciable number of 
voters who for some reason would con- 
sistently vote with the announced major- 
ity. Second, the indicated majorities of 
the poll might be used to influence 
lawmakers in their consideration of legis- 
lation. This would depend upon the 
prestige of the surveys in the eyes of the 
legislators. 

It is with the first problem that this 
study is concerned. That is to ascertain 
whether or not groups of individuals may 
be influenced in the expression of opinions 
by acquaintance through the medium of a 
public opinion survey with the percentages 
of the nation agreeing or disagreeing 
with them. 

However, before discussing the propa- 
ganda values of public opinion polls and 


the technique used by this writer in 
investigating them, it would be well to 
examine some of the prevailing discussion 
in press and political circles concerning 
the values and potentialities of the public 
opinion poll. 

' Daniel Katz and Hadley Cantril have 
ascribed the existence of straw polls to 
five factors: (1) their value to politicians 
in the conduct of a campaign, (2) their 
use as a propaganda device, (3) the com- 
mon interest among people in the opinions 
of their fellows, (4) the common need to 
know about the future, and (5) the com- 
mercial gain in satisfying these needs.! 

The American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion (commonly called the Gallup Survey), 
directed by George Gallup, and the 
Fortune Survey, conducted by Elmo Roper 
for Fortune magazine, are at present the 
two outstanding public opinion measuring 
agencies in the United States. By polling 
a relatively small but representative cross 
section of the public they have been able 
to predict within a surprisingly small 
margin of error the outcome of numerous 

1Katz and Cantril, ‘‘Public Opinion Polls,” 

Sociometry, 1 (July-Oct., 1937), p. 155- 
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elections. These predictions as well as 
the trends of public feeling towards 
candidates and issues are given wide 
publicity in Fortune and some 100 sub- 
scriber newspapers which carry publica- 
tions of the Gallup Survey at least weekly. 

Because of the growing prestige of the 
two leading polls and their nation-wide 
facilities for publicity, a common ob- 
jection to all public opinion surveys is the 
fear that they will call out the band 
wagon vote—that persons who have 
reached a conviction about an issue will 
be influenced to side with the majority 
as presented by the survey. 

The idea of the potency of the im- 
pression of universality as a political 
weapon has certainly occurred to some 
editors. During the 1936 campaign, the 
Hearst papers buried their own poll 
(Crossley’s Survey) in back pages while 
featuring the Farm Journal and Literary 
Digest polls which predicted for Landon. 
According to Katz and Cantril: 


In order to influence voters to climb on the band 
wagon, organizations and periodicals are eager to 
publicize the result of a straw poll favorable to their 
candidates. The greater the number of ballots in the 
straw vote, the greater, it is hoped, is the effect of 
the suggestion. Clever manipulation of spacing, 
headlines, type, and percentages is also employed to 
urge the voter on the fence not to waste his ballot 
by voting for a minority candidate or a “‘loser.”’ 
During the 1936 campaign, for example, the New 
York Herald Tribune devoted as much space to the 
Literary Digest results as it did to those of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion for which it was 
paying. Whether or not there is actually a band wagon 
effect is still an open question. But whether or not 
certain editors hope there is a band wagon effect is 
Not an open question.” 


Political possibilities of the straw poll 
have occurred to some members of Con- 
gress who profess to see in the public 
opinion survey at its best an interference 
with the natural machinery of democratic 


2 Ibid., p. 156. The italics are this writer's. 
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election and at its worst a potent weapon 
for propaganda to be used in influencing 
the votes of the electorate and coercing 
members of the national and state law- 
making bodies. On January 8, 1937, 
Walter M. Pierce, Representative from 
Oregon, introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives ‘‘to prohibit the use of 
the mails for the taking of a straw vote.’’* 
This would have refused the use of the 
mails to survey agencies gathering in- 
formation and disseminating it to sub- 
scribing newspapers whenever the polled 
material contained any matter where 
‘candidates and issues are different or 
sampling methods are employed for gen- 
eral referendum purposes and for measuring 
voting intentions of the people on can- 
didates for public offices and issues.’’4 

Mr. Pierce’s bill was lost in the machin- 
ery of legislation. However, on June 20, 
1939, he introduced a concurrent resolution 
to the House for the investigation of straw 
polls. His plan sets up a joint committee 
of five members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and five Senators: 


To investigate the conducting of polls purporting 
to measure public opinion with respect to questions or 
issues which have or may have a bearing upon any 
election held to fill any office under the government 
of the United States, with special reference to the 
manner of framing the questions contained in ballots 
or inquiries, the method of selecting persons to whom 
the ballots or inquiries are sent, and the reasons for 
conducting such polls.® 


On the same day Senator Rufus C. 
Holman, of Oregon, introduced an identi- 
cal resolution in the Senate.* Both resolu- 


3 Seventy-fifth Congress, 1st Session, H. R. 2256. 
Mr. Pierce had previously introduced essentially the 
same bill to the House on February 14, 1935. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Seventy-sixth Congress, 1st Session, H. Con. 
Res. 30. 

6 Seventy-sixth Congress, 1st Session, S. Con. 
Res. 23 
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tions have been referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

Representative Pierce in a letter to the 
writer outlines his reasoning in instigating 
the above proposed legislation as follows: 


It is my belief that much misinformation is 
carried to the public in so-called straw ballots. 
My objection is that they create a belief in the public 
that a certain issue or candidate is going to win. 
I am firmly convinced that the biggest single argu- 
ment that can be made in a campaign is ‘‘you are 
going to win."’ It seems to me that one voter out of 
five wants to get into the band wagon.’ 


Shortly after the Literary Digest mishap, 
Senator McKellar of Tennessee declared a 
need of government control of straw polls. 
He declared in a New York Times interview: 
‘Measures should be taken to prevent 
such a wicked, costly, and apparently 
dishonest performance from ever occur- 
ring again in a national election.’’* 

Besides interfering with the proper 
betting odds, the Senator contends, ‘‘It 
(the Digest poll) caused hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, of voters to 
vote for Landon in the hope that they 
would get on the band wagon.’’® 

The New York Times has added to this 
indictment by warning not only of the 
band wagon tendency of the electorate 
but by expressing fear that the same 
tendency on the part of the legislators 
will eliminate the representative part of 
this representative democracy and result 
in individual legislators becoming ‘‘pup- 
pets in the hands of pressure groups’’ 
among their constituents.!° 

In a round table broadcast sponsored by 


7 Born in 1861, Congressman Pierce, a former 
governor of Oregon, has been active in politics since 
the turn of the century. His article, “‘Climbing on 
the Band Wagon,”’ in Public Cpinion Quarterly, June 
1940, presents essentially the same material as his 
earlier letter to this writer. 

8 New York Times, Nov. 11, 1936, p. 6, col. 2. 

Ibid. 

10 New York Times, Nov. 13, 1936, p. 22, col. 2. 
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the University of Chicago, November 5, 
1939, George Gallup admitted the right of 
every voter to know ‘‘whether a poll is 
honestly conducted, who operates it, 
where they get their money, what their 
procedures are and all about it.’’ He 
indicated that his organization was not 
averse to being investigated. We have 
yet to find any important evidence show- 
ing the band wagon movement,” he de- 
clared." 

In an article called ‘‘Putting Public 
Opinion to Work’’ Gallup advances the 
following cases in refutation of the band 
wagon idea: 


More serious students of public opinion cast no 
doubt on our impartiality, but they worry lest our 
reports will tend to create a band wagon movement. 
They believe that the American people delight in 
voting for a pre-announced winner and that a poll 
which might report a preponderance of voters on one 
side of an issue will produce shifts of allegiance 
among the minorities. There is not one bit of 
scientific evidence to support this belief. An analysis 
of the Literary Digest poll figures will disclose the 
similarity of the early and final reports for any 
given state in a presidential year. 

In the Institute’s own polls on Republican candi- 
dates for the nomination, Governor Landon received 
56 per cent of the total vote of all Republicans as 
early as April of this year (1936), a percentage which 
represents twice the number of votes cast for the 
next highest candidate. The May report announced 
that Landon was retaining his support but not making 
gains. The final report, gathered just before the 
Cleveland convention showed him one-half of one 
per cent lower than in April. Had the voters shown 
a tendency to be herded, Landon’s popularity as a 
nominee would have increased each month after the 
April report which was highly favorable to him. 
The American public, it appears, clings too tenaci- 
ously to its views to shed them and follow the 
winner.” 


In a recent symposium Mr. Gallup, with 
the collaboration of Saul Forbes Rae, 
again cites the above instance and bolsters 


1 University of Chicago, Round Table, No. 86 


(Nov. §, 1939), p- 20. 
12 Scribner's, 100 (Nov., 1936), p. 39. 
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it with similar occurrences during elections 
in Kentucky, Georgia, and Louisiana. He 
concludes, ‘‘there is one conclusion that 
seems tenable—that it is not what the 
polls publish as majority opinion, but 
rather the impact of events and the every- 
day life experiences of the mass of the 
people which are the determinants of 
political attitudes and actions.’’' 

Claude E. Robinson, author of Straw 
Votes and an associate director of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
recounts so.ne comparable instances in 
the Public Opinion Quarterly: 


Perhaps the band wagon theory has more of the 
element of fancy than fact. There is no conclusive evi- 
dence on this point but the past few years have pro- 
duced some striking examples in which little or no 
shift of voters has followed publication of straw 
returns or where the shift has been in the opposite 
direction to that required by the band wagon theory. 
In the 1932 Presidential campaign in Ohio the poll 
of the Columbus Dispatch indicated that Roosevelt 
would receive 65 per cent of the vote to be cast in the 
state. If straw votes influence sentiment, the Dis- 
patch returns should have been effective, for the 
paper has conducted a biennial poll in Ohio for 30 
years and is known throughout the state for the 
accuracy of its canvasses. Just before the election 
another poll was taken which showed that Roose- 
velt’s strength had dropped to 51 per cent of the 
total, the approximate figure he received in the 
official count. In Ohio in 1932, therefore, the evi- 
dence indicates that voters dropped off the band 
wagon, rather than climbed on." 


However, after citing several other 
instances of voters ‘‘dropping off the band 
wagon’’ Mr. Robinson evidently feels 
obliged to qualify by the following 
statement: 


These examples do not prove that voters are un- 
swayed by the straw polls, because it can always be 
argued that the Hoover trend in Ohio, for instance, 
would have been more pronounced had it not been for 


18 Public Opinion Quarterly, 4 (June 1940), p. 249. 
4 Robinson, ‘Recent Developments in the Straw 
Poll Field, Part Il," Public Opinion Quarterly, 1, No. 4 
(Oct., 1937), pp- 49 ff. The italics are this writer's. 
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the Columbus Dispatch poll, or that the swing toward 
Roosevelt in 1936 was held back by the poll of the 
Literary Digest; but the cases cited certainly argue 
against a too easy acceptance of the band wagon 
theory.15 


It is apparent that both sides in the 
controversy are forced to base their argu- 
ments upon the results of large scale 
social or political phenomena which are 
undoubtedly brought about by a number 
of variable factors. Little or no scientific 
evidence has been produced to show 
whether the change of opinion between 
samplings is influenced by a band wagon 
tendency or is simply a new balance 
brought about by stereotypes, propaganda, 
and rational consideration based on honest 
information. A distinct band wagon 
effect might be overcome by a combination 
of pictures and editorials in the news- 
papers, obscene stories by word-of-mouth, 
and stirring radio speeches all pointed in 
the opposite direction. As Gallup him- 
self has pointed out, ‘‘the impact of 
events and every day life experience’’ 
are important determinants and might 
easily counteract a definite band wagon 
tendency actually present in those situa- 
tions used to demonstrate its absence. 

The writer will make no attempt to 
bolster either side of the controversy 
outlined in the preceding pages. Rather, 
it will be the purpose of this study to 
supply a minute part of the research 
necessary before the problem can be 
solved in a scientific way. In the follow- 
ing part of this study the writer has 
attempted to isolate and measure the 
propaganda factors present in the ap- 
plication of the results of a public opinion 
survey to a relatively small group and to 
discard or control as far as possible other 
factors of opinion change. 


Ibid. 


© 
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EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE AND PROCEDURE 


To measure the opinion change of a 
group caused by acquaintance with the 
results of a public opinion survey the 
following technique was devised: Four 
key questions, scheduled to appear in 
subsequent publications of a national 
public opinion survey, were selected. 
These were combined with six ‘‘dummy”’ 
questions to compose a test which was 
administered to the whole group. The 
group was then divided into experimental 
and control groups. After an interval of 
from two to four weeks a second test was 
administered containing the same key 
questions. However, in the test received 


TABLE 1 
ComposiTION oF THE GRouP 
JUNIORS| SENIORS |TOTAL 
Dentistry. .... 15 36 47 98 
English....... 139 — | 103 
Journalism....} — 53. | 27 23 103 
ee 139 | 132 | 63 70 | 404 


by the experimental group the key ques- 
tions were preceded by a notation calling 
attention to the results of a recent national 
public opinion poll. Tabulations were 
made and opinion changes between first 
and second tests in the experimental group 
were compared with opinion changes 
occurring between these tests in the con- 
trol group which did not carry the planted 
poll results. 

Composition of the group. The tests were 
given to a group of classes in journalism, 
dentistry and required English composed 
according to Table 1. A total of 404 
students took the tests. Sex differences 
were not tabulated but it may be noted 
that the 98 students of dentistry are men. 

The initial test. The following key 
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questions'® were used in the primary test 
which was given to the whole group: 


1. Should we do everything possible, except go to 
war ourselves, to help England and France win if 
they are engaged in a war by Germany? 

2. Should Congress have permitted the Spanish 
Loyalists to buy war materials in the United 
States? 

3. Do you think every labor union should be required 
to take out a license or permit from the United 
States government? 

4. Which do you think is the greatest danger to 
America—the Communists living in this country 
or the Nazis living in this country? 


Six ‘“‘dummy’’ questions were added 
to compose the test. To each question 
in the test was appended in the following 
manner an attitude scale modeled after a 
Thurstone scale: 


6. Do you think intolerance toward minority groups 
is growing in the United States? 
tet Yo —— No Opinion —— No 
No! —— 


Test given to experimental group. This 
set of tests was given after an interval of 
from two to four weeks. Here, too, the 
key questions were mixed with ‘‘dummy’”’ 
questions with the exception that a note 
giving the results of a national public 
opinion survey immediately precedes each 
key question as follows:1” 


3. (A scientific poll conducted last month by Dr. 
George Gallup, director of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, indicates that in the United 
States 75% favor licensing of the Unions by the 
government while 25% are opposed.) 


16 The key questions were obtained from the 
American Institute of Public Opinion in advance of 
publication through the cooperation of Professor 
Norman C. Meier of the Department of Psychology 
of the State University of Iowa, who is connected 
with the Institute in an advisory capacity. 

17 Percentages in the planted content preceding 
the first two questions are those announced by the 
Gallup Survey while the percentages in the content 
preceding the last two questions were fabricated for 
the purpose of this study. 
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Do you think that the United States government 
should require every labor union to take out a 
federal license or permit? 

Yes! ——- Yes —— No Gpiaion —— No —— 
No! —— 

5. (A scientific poll conducted last month by Dr. 

George Gallup, director of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, indicates that in the United 
States 69% favor helping England and France in 
this way while 31% are opposed.) 
Should we do everything possible, except go to 
war ourselves, to help England and France win if 
they are engaged in a war by Germany and Italy? 
Yes! —— Yes —— No Opinion -— No —— 
No! —— 

7. (Ascientific poll conducted recently by a nationally 
known publication indicated that 89% of the 
American people think that the Communists 
living here are the greater danger, 7% think 
Nazis are more dangerous and 4% had no opinion.) 
Which do you think is the greater danger to 
America—the Communists living in this country 
or the Nazis living in this country? 

Nazis! —— Nazis —— No Opinion —— Com. 
—— Com.! — 

g. CA scientific poll conducted recently by a nationally 
known publication indicated that 78% of the 
people were against our selling arms to Spanish 
Loyalists, while 22% thought we should have 
sold them.) 

Should the Spanish loyalists have been aliowed 
by Congress to buy war materials in the United 
States? 

Nol.—— 


Tests given to the control group. The 
second test given to the control group was 
composed of the same key questions and 
‘““dummies’’ as the second test given to 
the experimental group. However, in 
this test all planted content was omitted 
and the following section was appended 
for the purpose of detecting any members 
of the control group who might have 
received part of the planted content 
from reading published poll results: 


Please check under the appropriate heading any 
of the following public opinion polls the publica- 
tions of which you customarily read: 

The Daniel Starch Commercial Poll 
Occasionally —— Regularly —— 
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The United Press Poll 
Occasionally —— Regularly —— 
The Gallup Survey 
Occasionally Regularly 
The Fortune Survey 


Occasionally —— Regularly —— 
The Crossley Poll 
Occasionally —— Regularly —— 


Administration of tests. Tests were first 
given to the journalism and dentistry 
students in March, 1939, and second tests 
administered a month later. To secure a 
larger and more accurate sample the tests 
were given to the English classes in 
December of the same year with a two- 
week interval between first and second 
tests. 

The tests were given at the beginning 
of class periods by the writer who ex- 
plained them to the students in approxi- 
mately these terms: 

This is the first in a series of public opinion tests 
which should take you not more than three minutes 
to complete. We are simply interested in comparing 
the opinions of the various schools on the campus on 
a number of controversial questions, so you will not 
be graded nor will your names be used. Please 
mark the answer which comes nearest to expressing 
your conviction. An answer with an exclamation 
point following expresses strong conviction. 


When the second tests were given stu- 
dents were simply reminded that this 
was the second test in the series and told 
that instructions and time for completion 
were the same. However, any persons 
who were absent during the first test 
were asked to refrain from taking this one. 

Criteria for discarding tests. Tests were 
paired and in cases where an individual 
had for any reason taken only one test it 
was discarded. Whenever a student in the 
control group checked the response which 
would indicate that he was a regular 
reader of the Gallup Survey both of his 
tests were thrown out. 

Scoring of tests. In order to secure a 
quantitative evaluation of changes of 
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opinion which would facilitate statistical 
analysis and comparison each reply on 
the individual attitude scale was given 
a numerical value. This was done by 
scoring replies from zero to eight points, 
giving the highest valuation to the answer 
favored by the planted content. For 
instance, if the note preceding the question 
specified a high percentage favoring a 
“‘yes’’ reply, then the score values would 
be thus: Yes! = 8, Yes = 6, No Opinion = 
4, No = 2, No! = o. However, if a 
high percentage were indicated favoring 
a ‘‘no’’ answer, the replies were scored in 
this manner: Yes! = 0, Yes = 2, No 
Opinion = 4, No = 6, No! = 8. 


RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION 


The scores made on the two tests given 
to the 338 college students included in 
this study were compared statistically to 
procure a quantitative evaluation of the 
shift of attitude toward certain issues 
resulting from a knowledge of how others 
had voted upon those issues. The same 
initial test was given to the 187 students 
in the experimental group and to the 151 
in the control group. The second or the 
final test differed for the two groups only 
in the planted information of the reactions 
of others to four key questions appearing 
in the test given to the experimental 
group. 

Since both groups were composed of the 
same types of college students who were 
subject to the same outside influences, 
and the tests were given to both groups 
under the same conditions, differences 
appearing in the scores of the final test 
for the two groups should reveal the 
influence of the planted poll results in the 
test given to the experimental group. If 
the band wagon tendency did not operate, 
one would expect the scores of the experi- 
mental group on the final test to be similar 
to those made by the control group. 
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However, if the shift of attitude for the 
two groups differed to such an extent as to 
cause too large a disparity to be accounted 
for statistically by chance, the evidence 
would be that the 187 students in the 
experimental group were influenced by a 
knowledge of how others had voted upon 
four of the questions considered in the test. 

In evaluating the attitude shifts by 
means of the test scores only the total 
figures were used for each of the two 
groups. No attempt was made to break 
the groups down into subdivisions, since 
the study was not concerned with a 


TABLE 2 
Means, Stanparp Deviation, ADJUSTED 
Means or Scorzs ON IN1TIAL AND Post-ATTITUDE 
Tests ror ExpgRIMENTAL AND Controt Groups 


|EXPERIMENTAL GROUP CONTROL GROUP 


Post- sas Post- 
attitude — attitude 
test test 


Initial 
test 


151 
17.88 
4°94 


187 
19.18 
4-99 


187 
18.75 
4-72 


18.94 

+23 

Adjusted 


19.23 17.82 


comparison of attitude shifts of different 
classes of people. 

_ The possible scores on each test ranged 
from zero to thirty-two. The scores were 
based on only the four key questions, each 
of which had a possible low score of zero 
and a possible high score of eight in the 
direction of the planted content. 

Analysis and comparison of the test scores. 
The initial and final mean scores for the 
two groups are shown in Table 2. The 
difference in the final test scores was then 
analyzed by the technique of covariance.'® 
It was found that the difference in final 


18 Everet Franklin Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in 
Educational Research (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1940). 


mean scores after adjustment for difference 
in initial scores was significant at the one 
percent level of confidence. (F =9.22) 

The experimental group was composed 
of the same type of students as the control 
group, their attitudes upon the four key 
questions were similar when given the 
initial test, they were subject to the same 
influences, and they were tested under the 
same conditions. Yet the experimental 
group did not react in the same maner as 
the control group to the four key questions 
in the final test. This evidence indicates 
that they were influenced by the planted 
poll results, giving them information 
relative to the opinions of others upon the 
four issues tested. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A test was made of the extent to which 
a group of students would change their 
expressed attitudes toward four contro- 
versial questions upon being apprised of 
poll results. 

This was done by administering an 
initial test composed of the four key 
questions and six fillers. The students 
were then divided into experimental and 
control groups and after a period of several 
weeks the final test was given. The same 
key questions with different fillers were 
asked. However, for the experimental 
group each key question was preceded by 
the alleged results of a reputable national 
public opinion survey. Changes in ex- 
pressed attitude were then compared 
statistically with the changes in the 
control group which was not acquainted 
with the announced poll results. 

Conclusions. 1. The experimental group 


showed an attitude shift from a mean 
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score of 18.73 to 19.18 in the direction 
favorable to influence by the planted 
poll results. 

2. The control group shifted in the 
opposite direction from a mean score of 
18.74 to 17.88. 

3. The difference in the final mean at- 
titude scores of the two groups was found 
to be statistically significant, indicating 
that the difference was not due to chance 
fluctuations in the sampling of the college 
students. 

4. The most reasonable explanation of 
the difference in mean shifts of attitude 
between the two groups is that the ex- 
perimental group was influenced by the 
planted poll results in the final test. 
Other large contributing factors are not 
likely because the two groups were com- 
posed of corresponding types of college 
students whose attitudes, as shown by 
the initial test scores, were approximately 
alike. Furthermore, the tests were given 
to the two groups under the same con- 
ditions and all students were subject to 
the same extraneous influences during the 
experimental period. 

General Conclusion. The evidence indi- 
cates that within the tested group of stu- 
dents the tendency was present to react 
favorably toward the impression of uni- 
versality, thus making the announced poll 
result a potent force for influencing this 
group or groups of a similar nature. 

The writer feels that although at the 
present time the benefits of the reputable 
public opinion survey far outweigh the 
amount of band wagon effect it may have 
on the electorate, such surveys in unscru- 
pulous hands might become effective propa- 
ganda weapons. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK 


Contributions to this 
and theories; (2) 
of the field; (3) 


ill include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, 
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THE AUDIT OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
MONROE S$. CARROLL 


Baylor University 


NATURE OF THE STUDY 


HERE is a dearth of literature on 

the subject of agency-auditing in 

both the accounting and social 
agency administration fields notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the economical utilization 
of the assets and effective administration 
of the revenues of social agencies are of 
universal concern. Part of the explana- 
tion for the limited literature is no doubt 
due to a lack of inquiring interest and an 
absence of research as well as a failure to 
realize the importance of a somewhat spe- 
cialized problem of nonprofit organization 
accounting. In so far as it provides proof 
of financial integrity of operations by an 
independent expert and furnishes mana- 
gerial information, a well prepared audit 
statement should have somewhat the same 
relative value in social agency administra- 
tion as in profit seeking business. 

The privilege of examining and making 
inquiry concerning the audit of some sixty- 
five social agencies in the city of Chicago 
supplied quantitative data for answering a 
number of pertinent questions pertaining 
to the Audit of Social agencies.! The 

1 The term social agency as used in this report 
includes Homes for Children and Home Finding Agen- 
cies, Homes for Old People, Medical Charities, Day 
Nurseries, Reform and Civic Betterment Organiza- 
tions, Relief and Benevolent Organizations, Social 
Settlements, Boys’ Clubs, and Recreation Centers. 


study included an examination of audit 
reports prepared by the leading Certified 
Public Accounting firms with offices 
in Chicago. Information was secured 
through personal interviews with agency 
executives and by reading the current audit 
reports of the agencies. 

From an audit standpoint the study is 
interested in (1) the scope of the verifica- 
tion, (2) time devoted to the audit and the 
charge for the service, (3) the qualifica- 
tions of the auditor, (4) the certificate 


_given, (5) the method of valuing assets, 


and (6) the nature of the report. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Before attempting to answer the specific 
questions suggested above, certain obser- 
vations of a general nature are in order. 
Of the agencies studied, the majority were 
audited annually. The five exceptions to 
the annual practice included two monthly 
audits, two semiannually, and one quar- 
terly. The calendar year was used by 76 
percent of the agencies as their fiscal year. 
The others used February, April, May, and 
October for the closing month of the fiscal 
period. Several agency officials inter- 
viewed admitted that some fiscal year 
other than the calendar year would be 
more logical, but that the matter was not 
of sufficient consequence to urge a change. 

The auditing firm was generally selected 
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by the board of directors or by some mem- 
ber or committee from the board. Agen- 
cies had been served from one to forty years 
by their respective firms. Several agencies 
who had changed auditors within recent 
years confided that the change was due to 
one of the following reasons: (1) the audi- 
tor did not have the institutional point of 
view; (2) the audit report was not clear 
or satisfactory; (3) a board member per- 
suaded his firm auditor to perform the 
audit at a lower cost; or (4) the audit 
contract was awarded under competi- 
tive bid. 


SCOPE OF THE AUDIT 


Despite the fact that it is very desirable 
to know the scope of the audit, only fifteen 
of the reports were specific in the statement 
of the verifications which had been made. 
Quotations will be given from three of the 
more representative of the fifteen. A 
report of one of the smaller agencies in- 
cluded the following: 


(a) verification of income and expense; (b) verifica- 
tion of general receipt carbons; (c) securities and 
income from securities; and (d) reconciliation of 
bank statements and balances. 


The most complete statement concerning 
the audit verification of a home for aged 
reported thus: 


Cash—Footed for the year; compared checks with 
entries in cash book, noting payee, amount, signature, 
endorsement. Prepared bank reconciliation. 

Payroll—Footed; employees’ signatures observed; 
payroll book confronted with salaries of financial 
secretaries’ report. Traced check issued from gen- 
eral cash into payroll; examined payable checks. 

Other expenses—Examined 30 per cent of re- 
ceipted bills. 

Minutes—From September 8 to December 31; prior 
minutes lost. 

Securities—Examined securities at bank vault 
and accounts for charges. 

Securities were examined as to name, rate, maturity 
date, par value, interest date, book value. 
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The audit report of a hospital listed the 
following eight points under scope of 
examination: 


(2) count of cash and bank reconciliation; (2) ac- 
counts receivable examined as to age and $700 reserve 
provided; (3) did not count inventory but tested 
pricing and extension; (4) bonds inspected; (5) 
endowment verified; (6) verified deferred printing, 
postage, stationery, and linens and bedding; (7) 
notes payable verified by correspondence; (8) 6% 
mortgages scheduled as to due date. 


TIME DEVOTED TO AND CHARGE FOR THE 
SERVICE 


The time devoted to the audit (as deter- 
mined from the social agency executive or 
agency accountant) varied from 2 days in 
the case of a small agency to 60-75 days 
in the instance of a hospital. The charge 
for the service ranged from entirely do- 
nated for 2 days’ service to $1000 for 60 to 
75 days’ service for the hospital. The 
auditor for the hospital spent two to three 
days each month inadjusting and closing 
the books and preparing monthly financial 
reports in addition to the final annual 
report. Only two agencies received do- 
nated auditing service; numerous agency 
executives admitted that the auditing bill 
was invoiced at a discount considerably 
under the regular commercial charge. 
One agency claimed a nondiscount charge; 
one, a 20 percent discount; one, a per diem 
rate of $15 and $25 for the service of a 
junior and senior accountant; while still 
another admitted a 50 percent discount. 


RANK OF AUDITOR 


In response to the question, ‘“What rank 
accountant performs the audit service?’’ 
each agency official responded that a senior 
accountant performed some part or all of 
the audit. Where more than one indi- 
vidual worked on the books, it was recog- 
nized that a junior accountant assisted the 
senior. Inthe case of several audits, mem- 
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bers of the partnership supervised the 
work. Twenty-one agency directors were 
of the opinion that the same individual 
auditor did not perform their audit service 
each year; four answered that their audit 
was made by the same person; while the 
others were not certain of the exact ar- 
rangement. 


CERTIFICATES OF SERVICE PERFORMED 


The auditor’ s certificate constitutes an im- 
portant part of the report in that it serves 
as an affidavit of the auditor’s findings. 
It was found that the certificate forms 
varied but in general conformed to one of 
the four examples given below. Certifi- 
cate Number 1 was used more than two 
and one-half times as often as the other 
three forms. Four forms are presented 
with brief comments. 


Certificate Number 1. As indicated we have audited 
the accounts and related records of the Chicago Home 
for the year ended December 31, 19—. We now 
submit our report thereon, including the following 


This form indicates briefly what has been 
audited as of the year 19—. It does not 
state that the records were correct nor that 
the report is in agreement with the books. 


Certificate Number 2. We have made an examination 
of the accounts and records of the Chicago Orphans 
Asylum and now submit the statements prepared in 
connection therewith as enumerated in preceding 
index, which we certify to be correct and in ac- 
cordance with the books. 


This form, as Number 1, indicates what 
has been done. Unlike Number 1, it does 
not state the date of the examination. It 
includes the statement not included in 
Number 1: “‘We certify to be correct and 
in accordance with the books.”’ 


Certificate Number 3. As instructed we have audited 
the books and accounts of the Manual Training School 
for the year ended April 30, 19—, and have prepared 
therefrom the following exhibits and schedules. . . . 
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We certify that in our opinion the attached statements 
properly reflect the financial condition of the Manual 
Training School as of April 30, 19—, and the results 
from operations for the year ended on that date. 


This certificate embodies the essential 
points included in both Numbers 1 and 2. 
These points were: statements of what was 
audited; statement of institution audited; 
statement of period covered in audit; and 
a statement that the financial reports re- 
flect true financial condition. 


Certificate Number 4. We have completed a general 
examination of the books and records of the Hospital 
Association for calendar year 19—. The statement 
presented herewith shows the operations for the year 
and the resultant financial conditions of the associa- 
tion as of December 31, 19—, subject to the comments 
contained in this report. 


Certificate Number 4 is similar to Num- 
ber 1 but is presented because it was the 
certificate of a hospital which contained 
the most valuable managerial information 
of any report examined. 


VALUING SOCIAL AGENCY ASSETS 


There is but little uniformity in the prac- 
tice of valuing the assets of social agencies. 
Many agencies do not show all fixed assets 
in their balance sheet. Two hospitals, 
Michael Reese and The Children’s Hos- 
pital, show only the more recent acquisi- 
tions of building and land at cost. The 
older properties were entirely omitted from 
the balance sheet. The well known Hull 
House had recently had its building and 
land appraised and was carrying them at 
the appraisal figure. The properties of 
Gads Hill Center were soon to be ap- 
raised, for one of the directors had recently 
had an unfortunate experience in deter- 
mining the value of a fire loss of another 
agency where he was a director. 

The Presbyterian Home for the Aged 
carried its building at cost and equipment 
and furniture and fixtures at cost less de- 
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preciation, as did a number of other 
agencies. 

Sixteen agencies carried all fixed proper- 
ties at cost, three, at appraisal value; 
twelve, at cost less depreciation; and 
others, under a mixed system of cost, cost 
less depreciation, and appraisal. Agency 
executives did not seem to think the 
question of property evaluation and de- 
preciation of especial significance to 
agency administration. 

Considerable time in the case of a num- 
ber of agencies was devoted to the audit of 
endowment funds. Such agency reports 
were usually accompanied by a schedule 
which gave the name of the security, 
at cost, market value, due date, and rate 
of return. However, the majority of the 
agency reports did not reveal any investi- 
gation of the endowment fund beyond the 
securing of a certified statement from the 
trust department of the custodian bank. 

Only two of the agencies, Ravenswood 
Hospital and Norwegian-American Hos- 
pital, set up a regular reserve for losses on 
receivables. The persons interviewed in 
the case of other agencies pointed out that 
a reserve for receivable losses in their cases 
was not necessarily due to the fact that all 
income was taken up on a cash basis or 
that only the very choicest receivables 
were on the books or that receivables were 
absorbed as donation to charity. In addi- 
tion to receivables, among the more liquid 
assets were cash and current supplies. 
The cash included the current fund on hand 
and in the bank account, while the current 
supplies were usually valued at the most 
recent cost price. . 

Only five audit reports gave income and 
expenses on an accrual basis. Several re- 
ported income on a cash basis and expenses 
on an accrual plan. The majority of the 
reports gave income and expenses on a 
cash basis. 
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STATEMENTS INCLUDED IN REPORT 


In Table 1 below it is seen that the audit 
reports of 37 agencies included the single 
or comparative balance sheet, while 39 
agencies used the income and expense 
statement in some form. The reports of 
17 agencies included a statement of cash 
receipts and disbursements, and 14, a 
schedule of investments. Other state- 
ments were used by from 1 to 6 agencies. 
It may be said concerning the statements 


TABLE 1 
Statements InctupEep 1n Reports 


NO. OF 
NAME OF STATEMENT AGEN- 
CIES 
2. Comparative Balance Sheet........... 6 
3. Income and Expense................. 26 
4. Comparative Income and Expense... .. 9 
5- Income and Expense with Percentages.| 1 
6. Comparative Income and Expense with 
7. Income and Expense Compared with 
8. Cash Receipts and Disbursements... .. 12 
g. Comparative Cash Receipts and Dis- 
10. Reconciliation of Cash............... 2 
11. Schedule of Investments.............. 14 
12. Schedule of Insurance................ 4 
14. Schedule of New Construction........ I 
15. Adjusting Journal Entries............ I 


included in the reports that they are lack- 
ing in both uniformity and useful mana- 
gerial analysis. 

It is quite obvious from the nature of the 
audit reports prepared that the auditors for 
social agencies place a major emphasis on 
a financial integrity type of audit rather 
than attempting to provide managerial 
information. 

The condition may in part be explained 
by the fact that auditors have but little 
understanding of agency standards and 
problems and that in general agency direc- 
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tors have only a limited knowledge and 
limited interest in balance sheet and profit 
and loss information. 

One suggestion for improving the audit- 
report would be for a more extensive teach- 
ing of agency accounting, reporting, and 
auditing courses in collegiate schools of 
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business and schools of social welfare. 
Schools of business in the main have been 
concerned with training for profit seeking 
accounting positions while schools of 
social service administration have empha- 
sized the training of case workers instead 
of administrators. 


THE USE OF NYA WORKERS IN ECOLOGICAL STUDIES 


EDWARD B, OLDS 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


veloped in the spatial analysis of 

urban communities. The term ‘‘ecol- 
ogy’’ borrowed from the biological field 
came to be more or less accurately applied 
to studies based upon data tabulated by 
small geographic areas. Following the 
economic collapse of 1929 with the ensuing 
development of works projects financed by 
public funds, a large amount of data has 
been collected by small urban areas called 
census tracts. Most of these works proj- 
ects have been manned by full-time work- 
ers under the CWA and WPA while com- 
paratively few have utilized part-time 
NYA workers. The high standards of 
accuracy required on statistical projects 
have made the use of full-time workers 
more feasible than part-time workers. 
Supervision is naturally more complicated 
with several shifts of workers than when 
there is only one shift. Despite the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the use of part-time 
NYA workers, valuable results can be 
obtained from the efforts of such workers 
in the compilation and analysis of eco- 
logical data. In the course of two years 
experience in the supervision of an NYA 
statistical project jointly sponsored by the 
Federation of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County, and the City of 
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Pittsburgh’s Department of Public Wel- 
fare, certain methods of organization and 
supervision have been developed which 
should be of interest and value to others. 
The methods developed should be appli- 
cable to WPA and other types of works 
projects as well as to NYA projects. 

The collection and analysis of demo- 
graphic spatial data requires a vast amount 
of clerical labor. Extensive studies of a 
large city are beyond the scope of one or 
two unassisted research workers. In a 
metropolitan community such as Pitts- 
burgh there are 194 census tracts within 
the city itself and 294 more in the 125 
other cities, boroughs, and townships in 
Allegheny County. 

In November, 1940 there were over 1000 
series of data available by census tracts 
for the City of Pittsburgh and almost as 
many for the 125 municipalities in the 
county area. The following list indicates 
the types of information available: 


Accidental Deaths 

Age of Dwellings 

Age of Population 

Associations, Clubs, and Societies 
Automobiles 

Births, Resident Live 

Blind Persons Served by Priv. Agencies 
Boy and Girl Scouts 

Categorical Assistance Cases 


Ch’n Committed to Correctional Insts. 
Ch’n Served by Priv. Case Work Agenc. 
Churches 
Citizenship 

Condition of Dwellings 

Criminals Served by Legal Aid Society 
Deaths According to Major Cause 

Debt Status of Owner Occupied Homes 
Density of Occupied Dwellings 

Density of Population 

Dispensary Patients 

Divorced Persons 

Duration of Occupancy of Dwelling Units 
Dwellings Demolished 

Evening School Registrants 

Extra Families 

Facilities of Dwellings 

Families Served by Priv. Case Work Agenc. 
Garages, Dwellings With 

General Assistance Cases 

High School Graduates 

Illiteracy 

Individuals Cared for by Health Insts. 
Industry Employing Gainful Workers 
Infant Deaths 

Juvenile Delinquency Cases 

Land Use 

Licensed Public Eating & Drinking Places 
Marital Status 

Mode of Travel to Work 

Monthly Rental of Tenant Occupied Homes 
Murders 

Nationality Backgrounds of Population 
Nativity of Population 

New Dwellings Constructed 

‘New Passenger Automobile Sales 

NYA Workers 

Occupancy of Building Lots 

Occupancy of Homes 

Private Recreation Facilities 

Public Recreation Facilities 

Race & Nativity of Heads of Families 
Race of Population 

Radio Sets, Families With 

Resident Telephones 

Retail Liquor Licensees 

Retail Stores 

School Enrollment 

Settlement Registrants 

Size of Dwelling Structures 

Size of Families 

Suicides 

Thrift Gardens, Families With 

Types of Dwellings 

Types of Materials Used in Construction of Dwellings 
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Unemployed Persons 
Value of Owner Occupied Homes 
WPA Workers 

YM & YWCA Registrants 


The recording and analysis of this tremen- 
dous mass of data is in itself a large-sized 
clerical job. When it is desired to obtain 
totals for small neighborhoods composed 
of multiples of census tracts, a large 
amount of adding is required. The com- 
putation of percentages, medians, and rates 
requires months of posting and calcula- 
tion. The preparation of spot maps, rate 
maps, and charts necessitates a large 
volume of drafting. The collection of new 
information to round out the gaps in exist- 
ing data requires much clerical labor. 
Since immediate practical results are sel- 
dom obtainable from ecological studies it 
is difficult to obtain sufficient funds from 
business organizations, universities, chari- 
table agencies, governmental bodies, or 
private foundations to carry on a thorough 
analysis of spatial data. Fortunately, 
there has been enough recognition of the 
value of census tract data to approve the 
use of WPA and NYA labor for the collec- 
tion of new information and the recording 
and analysis of existing data. 

In Pittsburgh from forty to fifty NYA 
workers have been busy on a statistical 
project for nearly two years collecting, 
analyzing, recording, and interpreting cen- 
sus tract data. During these two years 
over 200 different youth have obtained 
valuable training and experience in one or 
more of the following types of work: 
operation of adding machine, operation of 
calculating machine, typewriting, posting, 
tabulating, proof reading, filing, and 
drafting. At least 25 of the youth were 
able to obtain employment in private in- 
dustry directly or indirectly through their 
NYA work experience and training. This 
together with the occasional shut-down 
of the project and the transfer of incom- 
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petent workers accounted for the large 
number of youth connected with the 
project. Following is a partial list of the 
work performed classified according to 


type: 


A. Collection of new data by census tracts: 

1. Demolitions of dwelling structures, accord- 
ing to year, 1934-1939. 

2. Building permits for new dwelling struc- 
tures, according to year, 1934-1939 

3. Public assistance cases during a typical week 
of 1940 

a. Persons on the payroll of the WPA 

b. Persons on the payroll of the NYA 

c. General assistance (relief) cases of the 
Allegheny County Board of Assistance 

d. Categorical assistance cases of the 
ACBA 

4. Persons served by Community Fund agencies 
during 1937, 1938, and 1939. 

5. Resident live births and infant deaths ac- 
cording to year, 1930-1939. 

6. Resident deaths according to 12 major 
causes and year, 1930-1939. 

7. Public evening school registrants by sex, 
color and type of course during the year 
1939-1940. 

8. Public high school graduates by sex and 
color during 1939. 

9. Population under 21 according to age, color, 
and type of school enrollment. 

10. 14 selected public and private recreation 
facilities, 1939. 

11. Juvenile delinquency petitions and informa- 
tions by age, sex, color, and year, 1930- 
1939- 

B. Recording of existing census tract data: 

1. Over 580 standard ledger sheets for record- 
ing census tract data were typed. 

2. A two-volume data book was compiled 
giving raw and derived data concerning 
over 580 different series for each of 19 
service areas. 

C. Computations from existing data: 

1. Median equivalent monthly rentals from 
the 1934 Real Property Inventory. 

2. Housing index from 5 different series from 
the 1934 Real Property Inventory. 

3. Various medians in Pittsburgh's 19 service 
areas. 

4. Various percentages in Pittsburgh's 19 
service areas. 
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5. Rankings of 19 service areas in various 
factors. 

6. Rank correlation coefficients between vari- 
ous factors. 

7. Various rates, percentages and medians by 
census tracts. 

D. Tabulation of data by various types of areas: 

I. 19 service areas of Pittsburgh. 

2. 26 service areas of Allegheny County. 

3. §3 study areas of Pittsburgh. 

4. 3 economic areas of Pittsburgh. 

E. Publication of summaries for certain communities: 

1. Miscellaneous communities of Pittsburgh. 

2. Social facts booklets for each of 125 munici- 
palities in Allegheny County. 

F. Maps and Charts: 

1. Spot maps showing distribution of persons, 
cases, etc. 

2. Rate maps showing distribution of percent- 
ages and rates. 

3. Base maps showing land use, census tract 
boundaries, etc. 

4. Pictorial charts to dramatically show con- 
trasts between different sections of 
communities. 

G. Indexing: 

1. An alphabetical card index of all existing 
census tract data. 

2. Card index to over 200 maps in the files of 
the Bureau of Social Research, 

3. Card index to approximately 1000 pictorial 
symbols designed and sold by Pictorial 
Symbols, Inc., New York City to facilitate 
selection of best symbol for any desired 
pictorial chart. 

4. Index to streets in Allegheny County outside 
of Pittsburgh showing census tract numbers. 


In order to satisfactorily complete these 
various types of projects it has been neces- 
sary to carefully select, train, and super- 
vise the youth assigned to work on the 
project. At first, the selection was done 
primarily by the NYA assignment officer. 
Later after a trial period workers who were 
observed to be careless and incompetent 
were transferred to some other project. 
However, due to lack of records or tests, 
reliable judgments could be made concern- 
ing only the poorest of the workers. To 
more accurately measure the performance 
of all types of workers records were cumu- 
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lated of the time required by each worker 
to perform a standard block of work as 
well as the number of errors made. It so 
happened that this method could be tested 
out while the youth were engaged in a 
large project of census tracting and coding 
100,000 school census cards. This pro- 
vided enough comparable units of work to 
indicate the performance of each youth. 
The 100,000 cards were divided into packs 
of 250 cards. Each pack was assigned a 
number. Records were kept of the time 
required to complete each operation on 
each pack according to the number of the 
worker. When the work was later 
checked, discovered errors were similarly 
recorded. In this way it was possible to 
cumulate averages as to units of work com- 
pleted per hour and number of errors for 
each worker. These data made possible an 
accurate evaluation of each worker's per- 
formance on this type of work. Those 
who where found to be completely unsatis- 
factory were transferred to other projects. 
The most accurate workers were assigned 
to checking the work done by the others. 
The quality of the completed work was 
indicated by the comment of the tabulat- 
ing machine company’s representative who 
. said that the cards came through in better 
shape for punching as regards legibility 
and completeness, than similar cards 
which had been received from business 
organizations. The fact that each worker 
knew his work was being checked tended 
to make him more careful than he would 
have been otherwise. The cumulated 
records facilitated the making of periodic 
estimates as to the number of additional 
workers required to complete the project 
by the established dead line. In planning 
future projects the data compiled should 
be of considerable value. 

The chief limitation of the foregoing 
method as a means of evaluating NYA 
workers lies in the fact that it requires an 
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unusually large and uniform mass of work 
to make its application feasible. Since 
most of the projects listed previously, were 
relatively small projects requiring less than 
200 man hours of work, another method of 
evaluating workers had to be developed. 
A battery of practical tests based upon the 
actual types of work done, proved to be 
the most satisfactory method of evaluat- 
ing workers. Six tests were standardized 
covering typewriting, operation of adding 
machine, sorting and tabulating cards, 
posting, proof reading, and census tracting. 
The typing test consisted simply of copy- 
ing a sheet of difficult material single 
spaced. A record was kept of the time and 
errors. The results were posted on a scat- 
ter diagram correlating time and errors. 
It was then possible to arbitrarily divide 
the typists into four classes: excellent, 
good, fair, and poor. In making the divi- 
sions the principles of the normal distribu- 
tion were roughly followed. Similarly, 
scatter diagrams were made for each of the 
other five tests, and bases worked out for 
converting time and errors into the four 
grades. Generally, errors rather than 
time were used as the basis for making the 
classifications since accuracy was more 
important than speed in this type of 
project. The faster workers were usually 
the more accurate. Workers doing well in 
one test tended to do well in the other 
tests. Exceptions were found to this 
trend especially when workers were con- 
fronted with work in which they were 
not experienced. The battery of six tests 
required about three hours time from each 
new worker. The tests provided a certain 
amount of rudimentary training in jobs 
to be encountered on the project, as well 
as giving an indication of the capabilities 
of each worker. 

Since funds were not available for the 
employment of persons to assist in the 
supervision of the NYA workers it was 
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necessary to train several of the most capa- 
ble youth to act as assistant supervisors. 
At least one of these persons was always 
on duty to assist in the routine supervision, 
to fill out the various forms required by the 
NYA, to make out time schedules, to 
administer and grade tests, to answer the 
telephone, and to keep cumulative records 
of work performed according to project, 
worker, and type of work. A special rate 
of pay was obtained for these workers 
since they assumed considerably more re- 
sponsibility than any of the others. This 
work gave the youth special experience 
which in several instances was of direct 
help in getting otheremployment. It was 
found that jobs of a routine nature could 
be supervised satisfactorily by these youth 
providing that professional assistance was 
immediately available to straighten out 
problems as they arose. 

A record card for each worker assigned 
to the project has been found useful. The 
front of this 5 by 8 inch card has spaces 
for recording the name, address, telephone 
number, and identification number, of each 
worker. Spaces are provided to indicate 
grades of ability in each type of work. 
There is room for marking the schedule of 
days to report for work for a period of six 
months. On the back are additional 
spaces to indicate in detail the project 
number and type of work done each day 
for the six months period. This record 
card provides a maximum of information 
in a minimum of space and acumen very 
little posting time. 

Scheduling of workers on consecutive 
days to complete the 60 hours per month 
work required of each worker, has been 
found of considerable help. Since most of 
the youth attended school half a day on 
Friday it has been found convenient not to 
schedule them for that day. This pro- 
vided a day in which to check completed 
work, and to plan new projects, without 
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interruption from the details of supervi- 
sion. Preserving a day to day continuity 
of workers greatly reduced lost motion and 
waste of time in getting new workers 
started where other workers had left off. 

In order to insure a sufficient volume of 
work to keep 45 workers busy for 2700 
hours per month, it has been found helpful 
to set up a record of projects on hand with 
an estimate of the number of hours of each 
type of work required to complete each 
project. Every project was assigned a 
serial number and each type of work was 
given a code letter such as A for adding, 
B for tabulating, T for typewriting, etc. 
Through this method it was possible to 
know several weeks in advance when 
more work would be needed. It was pos- 
sible to know how much work was already 
undertaken before making new commit- 
ments. This method also aided in keep- 
ing machines such as calculating machines, 
adding machines, and typewriters working 
at maximum Capacity. 

In order to measure the approximate 
cost of completed studies, to estimate the 
time required for studies in the future, as 
well as to present a picture of the quantity 
of each type of work actually performed, 
a time sheet was kept by half-hour in- 
tervals of the type of work done by each 
worker according to project number. 
This seemingly complicated record keep- 
ing was simplified by the preparation of a 
mimeographed daily time sheet. The 
names of the workers scheduled for the 
day were listed down the side of the sheet 
with one line for each name. Fourteen 
columnar rulings divided the day into 
half-hour intervals. The project numbers 
and code letters for type of work were used 
to indicate the work being done by each 
youth. If this work continued through- 
out the day a line was drawn across the 
page. If the work was changed a new 
project number and code letter were 
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inserted at the nearest half hour column 
on the worker's line. At the completion 
of a day’s work this sheet was quickly 
cumulated by the assistant supervisors 
and the data were transferred to the 
project summary sheets, the workers 
cards and the monthly summary sheets. 
The project summary sheets presented 
a picture of the number of hours of each 
type of work devoted to any particular 
project on each day during a period of a 
month. The workers cards indicated the 
type of work according to project number 
on each day for any particular worker. 
The monthly summary sheets showed the 
total hours worked according to project 
number and according to type of work. 

A fifteen minute rest period in the morn- 
ing and in the afternoon has contributed 
to the efficiency and accuracy of the 
workers. A definite time for everyone 
to take this rest period has been found to 
be less confusing than for everyone to 
take the rest period at different times. 
This short period of relaxation has made 
possible better work during the rest of 
the day. 

All drafting work has been departmenta- 
lized. The full-time draftsman employed 
by the Bureau of .Social Research has 
assumed responsibility for training and 
supervising the NYA draftsmen. An 
average of about five youth have been kept 
busy at this type of work. They have 
learned to use Wrico lettering guides of 
_all sizes, to make spot, cross-hatched and 


outline maps, and to cut and paste picto- 
rial symbols. Several youth have become 
highly proficient at this type of work and 
have obtained private employment as a 
result. Those who could not adapt them- 
selves to drafting were assigned to clerical 
work. If they proved unable to do 
clerical work according to the required 
standards they were transferred to some 
other project. 

While the methods of organization 
and supervision developed on this project 
are especially applicable to projects utiliz- 
ing workers on the out-of-school work 
program of the NYA they can be easily 
adapted to projects utilizing NY A workers 
in colleges, and to WPA projects. Modifi- 
cation of the methods outlined should be 
made depending upon such factors as 
the size of the project, type of work to 
be done, and the amount of supervisory 
assistance available. 

It is believed that the compilation of 
spatial data for use in ecological studies, 
community surveys, city planning and 
the administration of social welfare pro- 
gtams represents an important civic con- 
tribution. As long as there is a need for 
work projects to provide employment and 
training for unemployed youth and adults, 
projects of the type described in this 
article should receive early consideration 
in every large city. With competent 
supervision it should be possible to obtain 
results with a high standard of accuracy. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
Fourtn ANNUAL MEETING 

President Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, has announced that the Fourth Annual Conference 
will be held in joint session with the New York State Conference on Marriage and the Family, in New York 
City, December 29 to 31, 1941, at the Park Central Hotel. The program has been organized around the central 
topic, Family Preparedness, with special emphasis on the contributions to be made by the family and the protec- 
tion which oda given to it in the national emergency. 

According to Marriage and Family Living (Autumn, 1941), the program prepared by President Groves, in 
cooperation with Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein, chairman of the New York State Conference, and the chairmen of 
the committees of the National Conference, ‘‘is divided into general sessions to be attended by all the members 
and meetings of the National Committees which members are invited to attend in line with their special interests. 
¢ papers already arranged for the general sessions include Legal Aspects of the Defense Program as They 


triage and the Home, Problems of American Youth and National Defense, Economic Aone 24 
ationa. 


Affect 
National Preparedness and Education for Marriage and Family Life as a Means of Strengthening 
Security."’ 
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THE COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress, in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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THE RELATION OF THE RURAL CHURCH TO OTHER 
RURAL ORGANIZATIONS 


HAROLD HOFFSOMMER 
Louisiana State University 


HE relation of the rural church to 

other social organizations and 

agencies may best be shown by 
considering its position with respect to 
the neighborhood, the community, and 
the larger area of which it is a part. 
Such an analysis comprises two parts: 
first, the spatial relation of the church 
to other agencies and, secondly, the nature 
of the social interaction between the 
church and these other agencies. 

The factual data for this presentation 
are gathered largely from the study of a 
county in the long leaf pine cutover 
section of southern central Mississippi.' 
The phase of the analysis dealing with 


1 This study of Covington County was made under 
the direction of the writer in 1939-40 during the time 
that he served as Leader, Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare, Area VI, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
field work in the study was carried on largely by 
Herbert Pryor of the Regional Staff and the pre- 
liminary tabulation and analysis of the data on 
churches by Ralph Nichols also of the Regional Staff. 
The writer is greatly indebted to these two men for 
the content of this paper. 

Presented before the Conference on The People, 
Land Tenure and the Church in the Rural South, 
sponsored by the Farm Foundation, Nashville, 
Tennessee, May 9-11, 1941. 


spatial relations is taken up first since the 
proximity of groups to one another greatly 
conditions their social relations. 

The problems of the present day rural 
church cannot be understood apart from 
its historic development relative to the 
locality groupings of the community and 
neighborhood. In the early days of the 
county, which might be designated the 
river and post road era dating roughly 
from 1825 to 1875, transportation facilities 
were little developed. Two post roads ran 
through the county but for the most part 
the centers of settlement grew up beside 
the streams, which were the chief means 
of transportation. In most instances the 
church and school formed the nucleus of 
these centers. In a half dozen instances 
sizeable sawmills were also included and 
occasionally the centers consisted only of 
grist mills. In general, however, they 
were determined by churches and schools, 
with ox teams and river boats furnishing 
the chief means of transportation. 

The railway was built through the 
county in about 1900. The previous 
settlement centers tended to persist but 
mew centers came into being not only 
along the main line of the railway but 
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also along and at the end of the sawmill 
lines that ran out parallel from the main 
line. Here again, churches, schools, and 
small stores largely formed the nuclei of 
these centers. With increasing popula- 
tion and better transportation the number 
of centers was greatly increased. In the 
post road and river era a total of 28 centers 
were identified as compared with 48 in the 
railroad era, which extended roughly 
from 1875 to 1915. These centers were 
of varying size and importance but during 
the latter part of the railroad period there 
was unmistakable development of certain 
centers over others, the former of which 
now comprise the socalled community 
centers of the county. Many of the 
smaller centers yet remain today but as 
transportation became easier these small 
neighborhood areas tended to group into 
communities centering in villages. These 
villages in turn began to serve the smaller 
centers. Thus began the adjustment 
of population groupings to the modern 
highway era. 

The actual number of centers as iden- 
tified in the present highway era, which 
dates from roughly 1915, is essentially 
the same as that during the previous 
railway era but their content and virility 
is changing. This is due to the clustering 
of the smaller neighborhood centers into 
larger community areas and the relations 
of these larger areas to still larger centers 
outside the county. Even a casual com- 
parison of the ramifications of the modern 
highways of the county with the river 
and post road transportation of the last 
century will indicate the vast probabilities 
of the realignment of local groupings. 
As everyone knows, vast realignment is 
under way—and it is far from being 
completed. 

Generally speaking, the church has 
lagged in this realignment. That is to 
say, vast changes have occurred during 
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these three transportation periods in 
business and social organization. Yet 
the churches of the county are not 
only located in the same positions as 
they were during the past century, but 
they are attempting to function in much 
the same way despite the social changes 
which surround them. At the present 
time social groupings center less than 
formerly in the neighborhood or small 
locality. The rural school through the 
movement toward consolidation is in- 
creasingly the center of a larger area inter- 
est. The old general local store and the 
blacksmith shop have largely passed, but 
the filling station and the wayside ham- 
burger stand have come in. Through all 
of this, the area organization and outlook 
of the rural church remains much the same. 

It is not the intent here to either re- 
commend or condemn this situation but 
simply to point out that little realignment 
of the rural church has taken place. 
Whether or not the actual organizations 
are consolidated into larger units in 
larger centers, the evidence seems clear 
that a reorientation of these small local 
groups must be made with the larger 
community. A great many of the local 
neighborhoods in the South still retain a 
considerable amount of their former iden- 
tity. In view of the present governmental 
planning programs which stress the need 
for democratic action through local partici- 
pation, the question may well be raised 
as to whether or not these local neighbor- 
hood units are not becoming of greater 
rather than less significance in the total 
picture. It is true that many of their 
functions have been taken from them, 
yet the people still remain and as long 
as this is so, a part at least of their social 
life must be ministered to locally. But 
whatever arrangement is made, it must 
be in view of the larger community 
and area. 
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An observation in this connection may 
be made with respect to the discrepancy 
between what modern transportation 
makes possible and what it makes probable. 
Too often an idealized view of the possi- 
bilities is dwelt upon rather than the more 
somber actualities. Fundamentally im- 
portant at the outset is the fuct that a 
large proportion of the families represented 
in the county under consideration do not 
have automobiles. Then, too, granted 
the automobile, there still remain many 
other social and economic obstacles to the 
ultimate in movement which might be 
possible. Although the knowledge of 
social attitudes as they apply to social 
organization is far from complete, it seems 
fairly clear that the more intimate forms 
of social organization encounter increasing 
resistance as they proceed from the small 
area, face to face groupings. Then, too, 
there is always the economic aspect to 
transportation which may loom very 
large. Although possible for the family 
to drive 50 miles to divine worship, the 
continued repetition of this would prob- 
ably be financially prohibitive, much in 
the same way that it is possible to travel 
great distances very quickly by air but 
only a very small proportion of the country 
actually travel that way. Great Britain 
is now only eight or ten hours away but 
it will be a very long time before any 
considerable proportion of our population 
ever takes advantage of this increased 
facility of modern transport. 

The present status of the rural church 
and other rural institutions cannot be 
understood apart from their relation to 
the local neighborhood. The neighbor- 
hood has been and still is in many places, 
a fundamental unit for the satisfaction of 
human needs, particularly those of a 
social nature. The groupings of the early 
settlers enabled them to assist each other. 
There was birth, sickness, and death, 
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when men needed sympathy and assist- 
ance. There were forests to be cleared 
and buildings to be built. Neighbor 
assisted neighbor. When the neighbor's 
fire went out, the neighbor's fireplace 
furnished the live coal to relight it. 
There were times when the food supply 
ran low before it was time for the long 
trek by ox teams to market for the year’s 
supply; salt and soda were borrowed from 
friendly neighbors. They were a religious 
people, so neighbors built a church. 
They believed in education, so neighbors 
built a school. Supplies were bought at 
the neighborhood store. The church, 
the school, and the store formed the center 
of neighborhood life and activity and the 
leaders of these institutions were the 
group leaders. Working together de- 
veloped loyalty and a feeling of belonging 
to the group. Thus the rural neighbor- 
hood began. 

Life moves on with the same funda- 
mental needs as formerly. People still 
need assistance and sympathy and there is 
still loyalty between the people of the 
local groups who feel that they belong to- 
gether. The streamlined car furnishes 


the means of travel which formerly the 


river boat and the ox team provided. 
But the fundamental needs are the same. 
Now in this shuffling about it is obvious 
that of the three institutions which 
formerly existed as the centers of neigh- 
borhood life, the church, the school, and 
the store, only the church attempts to 
cling to anything like its former position. 
Let us note the distribution of the 
churches over Covington County with 
respect to its present neighborhoods in 
comparison with those of the school and 
other agencies. Of a total of 76 churches 
in the county, 18 are located in the four 
village centers, which are the community 
centers of the county, and the remaining 58 
are located in the open country. These 
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58 churches, distributed around the 
county, are located in the various neigh- 
borhoods. Of the 50 open country 
neighborhoods in the county all but 8 
have one or more churches, several having 
as many as three. These figures include 
both white and colored churches. Of the 
50 open country neighborhoods 17 have 
colored churches, 31 have white churches 
Cone neighborhood with three), and 9 
have both white and colored churches. 
This therefore demonstrates the definite 
persistence of these small churches in the 
local neighborhoods. In fact, they per- 
sist in these local areas to a much greater 
extent than the other social organizations. 
The white schools of the county have 
been almost entirely consolidated, only 
six of the open country neighborkoods 
now having unconsolidated white schools. 
This is in comparison with the 31 of 
these neighborhoods which have white 
churches. The situation is somewhat 
different among the Negroes, Fifteen 
of the open country neighborhoods have 
schools as compared with the 17 already 
mentioned which have churches. In the 
bulk of these instances the Negro school 
and church are associated together in the 
same neighborhood. Now although the 
lack of consolidation of the Negro schools 
is generally regarded as a mark of retarda- 
tion in Negro education, it is evident that 
the religious and educational phases of 
Negro organizations are being kept more 
closely in line than among the whites. 
Turning next to the distribution of 
other social organizations over the county, 
one of the most significant facts is their 
concentration in the villages or community 
centers and their scarcity in the open 
country. In fact, among the whites, for- 
mal social organizations outside of the 
village centers are almost negligible, 
only 10 open country neighborhoods 
having any such organizations. More- 
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over, a considerable number of the 
organizations are in one way or another 
connected with the church. Among the 
colored people, the situation is much the 
same, excepting that outside of the church 
and school there is a very great dearth of 
formal organizations either in the village 
centers or in the open country. Here 
again, the bulk of the open country 
organizations are auxiliary to either the 
church or the school. 

In summary, the churches in Covington 
County are functioning chiefly on a 
neighborhood basis, just as they were in 
the pioneer days when the church, school, 
and crossroads store formed the center of 
activity. Although the years have 
brought many changes in other institu- 
tions and organizations the rural church 
remains the same, practically untouched 
by changes in education and economic 
progress. Rural crossroads stores have 
succumbed, schools have been consoli- 
dated or abandoned, but there are no 
abandoned churches in Covington County. 
Geographically speaking, the church re- 
mains much as it always has been. This 
does not constitute certain evidence that 
it has failed to adjust culturally to the 
larger areas of which it is a part. On 
the other hand, other evidence seems to 
indicate that such adjustments are largely 
lacking. 

Turning from the neighborhood aspect 
of the rural church in its relation to other 
social organizations to the general aspect 
of the distribution of the churches in the 
country as a whole, it may be noted that 
the average area for each of the 76 churches 
in the country represents a territory of 
about seven square miles, or the center 
of a circle slightly less than three miles 
in diameter. The distribution of the 
churches is apparently governed more 
largely by the distribution of the popula- 
tion than by the economic status of the 
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inhabitants. In addition, the location 
of the churches over the county as seen on 
a land use map shows that the poor land 
areas attempt to support as many churches 
per capita as the more productive areas. 
Omitting children under ten years of age, 
there is a church in the county for each 
182 persons. This figure must, of course, 
be interpreted in the light of the bi-racial 
composition of the population. 

One other geographic or locality phase 
of the rural church needs to be con- 
sidered—the residence of the pastor. 
This has a significant bearing upon the 
relation of the church to other organiza- 
tions in the community. Without doubt 
an important factor in the failure of the 
rural church to achieve a maximum 
efficiency is the lack of resident pastors 
and the consequent infrequency of meet- 
ings. In Covington County only 5 of 
the 76 churches have resident pastors— 
and these are all in the community centers. 
Not a one of the 58 open country churches, 
either white or Negro, has a resident 
pastor. Two-thirds of all the churches 
have only one meeting per month. The 
prime reason for this is undoubtedly the 
inability to pay a pastor for fulltime 
service. Consequently he must serve sev- 
eral churches in order to eke out a living 
income. In nearly all cases he lives from 
20 to 50 miles from his pastorates and 
spends only such time in them as is 
necessary to deliver his sermon. As one 
Negro member put it, ‘“That preacher 
gets out of the church and into his car 
and is gone before the congregation even 
gets to the door.’’ While an extreme 


statement, this probably represents pretty . 


well the community value of the non- 
resident minister. Among the Negro 
churches in Covington County, these 
pastors almost invariably come from an 
outside county. In turn, the pastors 
residing within the county go in many 


instances to adjoining counties to preach. 
The explanation of this situation is not 
evident save for the old adage about the 
grass looking greener elsewhere or in terms 
of the biblical injunction that, *‘a prophet 
is not without honor save in his own 
country.”’ 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
a service of only once per month does not 
necessarily imply that the residents of the 
neighborhood in question are limited to 
that amount of attendance. The churches 
of different denominations located in the 
same general area make a practice of 
staggering their meeting days so as to 
avoid conflict with the neighboring 
church. Thus it is often possible for these 
people to attend services nearly every 
Sunday without traveling undue distances. 
More than three-fourths of the open 
country churches report that other de- 
nominations attend their meetings, al- 
though such attendants do not attempt to 
participate in the activities or financial 
support of any church save their own. 
This informal denominational  inter- 
change, however, suggests the possibilities 
of further developments along these lines. 

The absence of a resident pastor, re- 
lated as it is to infrequency of church 
services, very greatly limits the sphere of 
the open country church in its cooperation 
with other local or community wide 
organizations. The local lay leadership 
cannot take the place in these matters. 

Having discussed in a broad way the 
geographic relations of the rural church 
let us now turn to its social interaction 
with other local social organizations. 

In the matter of sponsoring events or 
activities open to the entire neighborhood 
or community, the Negro churches are 
somewhat ahead of the white, especially 
those in the open country. The 43 
white churches sponsored only 21 such 
events while the 19 Negro churches 
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accounted for 18, or nearly one each. 
In a few cases the event was a Christmas 
program but the majority, both of the 
white and Negro, were the ‘‘singing 
convertions’’ peculiar to the South. These 
gatherings are most frequent at the Baptist 
churches but attendance is not confined 
to that denomination. Usually they are 
community wide in drawing power. In 
most instances the attendance is vastly 
greater than the combined seating and 
standing capacity of the church building 
and they are held in the churchyard or 
adjacent grove. Attendance varies from 
300 to 500 in the smaller communities 
and reaches 1500 to 2000 at some of the 
county-wide affairs. Hymns and religious 
songs only are sung, including both 
modern hymns and spirituals. Since these 
gatherings are under the cuspices of the 
church and held on church grounds they 
are free from rowdyism and disorder 
often attending such large gatherings. 
They serve a variety of useful social 
purposes. Usually lasting all day, fam- 
ilies bring their picnic dinners, meet their 
friends and renew their contacts with those 
living in distant communities as well as 
with their neighbors. Families use them 
as an opportunity for holding reunions, 
and in election years no candidate can 
afford to forego his attendance and chance 
to circulate among his constituents. These 
conventions may properly be described 
as among the most popular means of 
recreation and social participation in many 
southern open country districts. 

In explanation of the paucity of com- 
munity events sponsored by the churches 
several items need to be taken into con- 
sideration. Chief among these is the 
custom adhered to by many congregations 
of not permitting the use of the church 
building for purposes other than those 
which are strictly religious. In many 
instances entertainments sponsored by 


the church or one of its auxiliaries have 
been held in the adjacent school, where 
facilities and seating capacity were often 
inferior to those of the church building. 
Though a minority in the church, com- 
posed particularly of the younger folks, 
chafe at such restrictions, it is likely to be 
some time before this situation is adjusted. 

Other than preaching services chief 
among all the church activities is the 
Sunday School. In a number of cases 
where there is no organized church and 
no church building, a Sunday School is 
held in the school or other meeting place. 
This practice is particularly prevalent 
among the Negroes. Roughly one-fourth 
of all the churches in the county, however, 
do not have a Sunday School which in- 
dicates in and of itself a distinct limitation. 
It is significant that all of these are open 
country churches. 

Following the Sunday School in im- 
portance are the various auxiliaries, such 
as the Ladies’ Aid and Youth Organiza- 
tions, known under different names ac- 
cording to the denomination. The 
churches over the county show an average 
of only 1.5 of these organizations. More- 
over, nearly one out of three of the white 
churches have no such organization and 
one out of seven of the Negro churches. 
Practically all of these are open country 
rather than village churches. 

One other type of activity deserves 
especial mention—the revivals. Nine out 
of ten of the churches hold revivals at 
least once each year. Of those churches 
which do not, one is a Presbyterian, the 
pastor of which looks coldly upon ‘‘emo- 
tional upheavals;’’ one is a Holiness 
church which reports that it has no need 
for revivals since its program is continu- 
ously revivalistic; among the others are 
two small open country Negro churches 
(each with a membership of less than 25) 
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which regretfully report that they are 
too small to support them financially. 

Possibly one factor which may be 
influential in the ability of the church to 
cooperate with or coordinate its activities 
with other local organizations is that of 
the education of the pastor. Aside from 
the call to religious service there is little 
to attract educated ministers to the rural 
work. Probably least of these attractions 
is the financial return. This situation is 
reflected in the scholastic training of the 
pastors. In the Negro churches nearly 
one-half have had no more than a grade 
school education, roughly one-fourth have 
graduated from high school, and slightly 
over one-fourth have had some college 
work. Beyond this point there has been 
little specialized training only about five 
per cent having had any seminary or 
theological school training. This situa- 
tion, however, appears to be improving 
as a number of the present pastors are 
reported as attending school at the present 
time. The question which arises, how- 
ever, is whether these students are not us- 
ing this means of financing their education, 
and upon completion of their work will be 
likely to forsake the rural parishes for 
better paid urban pastorships. 

Amongst the white pastors the edu- 
cational situation is somewhat better 
but still leaves much to be desired. 
Slightly over a fourth have had only 
high school education, slightly under a 
half have had high school plus some 
college and less than a fifth have had 
college plus further theological training. 
Viewing the rural church as a social 
institution, it would seem that in its 
cooperation with other organizations the 
lack of scholastic experience evident in 
the average rural pastor places it under a 
distinct handicap. 

One other factor, aside from the mem- 
bership itself, which has a bearing on the 
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local relations of the church is the church 
plant itself. If sufficiently commodious, 
well kept, and modern, it would obviously 
tend to attract more people to it, not 
only for religious services but for semi- 
religious and community affairs as well. 
In respect to its plant facilities, however, 
it has not kept pace with the schools. 
As a whole, the churches of the county, 
particularly the open country churches, 
are in a rundown condition. Many of 
them show no trace of paint, windows are 
broken, doors sag on their hinges. Except 
in the villages, the buildings consist of 
one room, with movable benches, which 
are more utilitarian than comfortable. 
In the open country nine out of ten of the 
churches are one room. Of the ten white 
village churches eight have more than one 
room, the most exceptional one being a 
Baptist church which has 40 rooms all of 
which are not needed since the rather 
ambitious program which it has for 
bringing in the surrounding open country 
people in busses seems not fully successful. 
In general the other facilities of the 
church plant are on about the same level 
as the buildings. Very few of the Negro 
churches have any musical instruments 
although in some of them guitars and 
cymbals are used. This absence is not 
entirely a lack of financial ability, how- 
ever, since many of the Negro congrega- 
tions frown upon piano playing in the 
church. In roughly three-fourths of the 
churches there are no sanitary facilities, 
the Negro plants making a considerably 
better showing in this regard than the 
white. It is difficult to determine the 
degree of concern of the congregation over 
their inadequate and poor facilities. On 
the surface it would seem not to be great. 
A part of this seeming disregard may be 
indifference. On the other hand, as a 
partial defense for this attitude it must be 
admitted that there is little justification 
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for a large outlay of capital, either for 
original cost or for maintenance, on a 
building which is used, as many of them 
are, only for an hour or two once each 
month. 

The burden of this discussion, in keeping 
with its subject, has been that of portray- 
ing the relation of the rural church, as 
found in a more or less typical upland 
county of the deep South, to other local 
social organizations. It may be objected 
that the writer is leaving vast areas of his 
subject untouched. What of the re- 
lation of these churches to the health 
organization of the area? What is their 
contribution to recreation, to the school 
and its auxiliary organizations, to the 
organizations dealing with the relief of 
poverty and better farm practices. The an- 
swer is that aside from what its individual 
members are doing, the church has little 
connection with these affairs. That is to 
say, the formal program and organization 
of the church does not give evidence that 
it has accepted these problems as a part of 
its responsibility. The writer is well 
aware that there are to be found excep- 
tional cases throughout the South. No 
doubt these cases should be enlarged upon. 
They are, however, not represented in the 
county under consideration. Moreover, 
it does not appear from a canvass of the 
churches of this county regarding what 
they considered to be their major prob- 
lems, that they are greatly concerned 
about enlarging their programs with re- 
gard to other local organizations. At 
least they did not so mention in their 
replies. Presumably problems of this 
mature were not considered of primary 
importance since there were others which 
concerned the very existence of their 
organizations. 

The chief problems mentioned in the 
order of their importance are as follows: 
(1) poor financial support, (2) poor 


attendance, (3) inadequate leadership, 
(4) lack of interest, (5) poor plant and 
equipment. Among other items men- 
tioned were unsatisfactory pastor, heavy 
debt, and insufficient membership. 

As to the solution of these problems 
few constructive suggestions were offered. 
A common response elicited was, “‘I 
don’t know—if we knew we'd be taking 
some action to solve it.’’ It is not the 
purpose of this paper to canvass the 
possibilities of solution of the problems 
raised. It is, however, extremely signifi- 
cant that so many of the parishioners 
suggested that if they did know what to 
do, they would be doing something 
about it. 

Possibly a final word should be said 
relative to the relation of the open country 
neighborhood church to the larger village 
centered community. As already pointed 
out, there is a definite trend toward the 
centralization of functions in the larger 
centers. Residents may look to the com- 
munity center for medical service, bank- 
ing, trading, education, and recreation, 
but in religious affiliations their interests 
remain largely in the neighborhoods. 
Why should this be? Many reasons have 
and could be given, but the fact that these 
churches do persist and furthermore that 
whatever shortcomings they may have in 
ministering to the local people are not 
taken over by the village churches leads 
one to wonder whether or not the solution 
of the obvious problems of this situation 
should not be approached from the stand- 
point of the local group, the neighbor- 
hood, in its relation to the larger unit, 
the community. County committees in 
land use planning have suddenly found 
that their plans could not be laid for the 
county as a uniform whole but that a 
democratic procedure must admit of repre- 
sentatives from the local differentiated 
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neighborhood groups throughout the 
county. The church remains as the chief 
integrating force in the majority of these 
neighborhoods. Neighborliness and mu- 
tual cooperation within small units is 
still a prized virtue. 

Moreover it is becoming increasingly 
evident that democracy in its present 
crucial test needs to magnify rather than 
minimize the importance of the small 
locality group. If democracy has to do 
with the people, then the kernel of it has 
to do with those small and many times 
informal groupings which lie closest to 
daily activities. The degree to which these 
fundamental social relations have been 
changed by increased facilities of com- 


munication can easily be overestimated. 
The small locality group has in many 
instances already disappeared but la- 
mentably in many instances nothing has 
been put in its place to supplant the social 
values which it cannot now fulfill. The 
question of the continuance of these 
small groups in their present form is not 
of such primary importance as is the 
problem of seeing to it that the values 
which inhere in this type of intimate 
grouping, and the people which make up 
these groups, and which constitute the 
backbone of the Southland, are not lost 
in a centralizing process which takes no 
account of the localities which it swal- 
lows up. 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF NEW-GROUND SETTLEMENTS 
IN THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA 


RUDOLF HEBERLE 
Louisiana State University 


HE development of social structure 
in rural communities in the old 
world can be conceived as a process 


from gemeinschaft (community) to gesell- 
schaft (society).! 


1 For explanation of the concepts see: F. Ténnies, 
Fundamental Concepts of Sociology (Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft), translated and supplemented by Charles 
P. Loomis, New York: American Book Company, 
1940. R. Heberle, ‘The Sociology of Ferdinand 
Ténnies,"’ American Sociological Review, 2, No. 1, 
(February, 1937), pp. 9-25; also R. Heberle, ‘The 
Application of Fundamental Concepts in Rural 
Community Studies,’’ Rural Sociology, 6 (September, 
1941), pp. 203-215. T. Parsons, The Structure of 
Social Action. 

Gemeinschait is essentially the concept of a social 
structure in which the individuals are fundamentally 
united by concord and its derivatives; gesellschaft is 
the concept of a social structure in which individuals 
are fundamentally independent persons, connected 
only for certain ends by convention and its derivatives. 


In America the rural settlements were 
as a rule in their initial stages rather 
loose aggregates of families who had not 
had any previous personal contacts with 
one another and were often of very dif- 
ferent stock. Settlements by closely knit 
kinship groups or by neighbors from an 
older community were rather the excep- 
tion. The great mass of settlements 
therefore had to go through a process of 
social integration. How far this resulted 
in gemeinschaft-like structure or remained 
on the gesellschaft level, how far after the 
first integration a transformation into a 
more gesellschaft-like structure took place, 
to what extent commercialization and 
mechanization of agriculture, migratory 
mobility, and other factors affected these 
processes can be determined only by 
empirical investigation. 
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In view of these considerations, a study 
of new-ground settlements on cut-over 
land in the Mississippi floodplain should 
have some fundamental significance. For 
here is repeated under our own eyes the 
pioneer process of community formation. 
Furthermore, this settlement is going on in 
a region of highly commercialized agricul- 
ture where one would presume, for theo- 
retical reasons, social relations to be 
more of the associational or gesellschaft 
kind, than in a region where farming is 
primarily a ‘‘way of life.” 

The study on which this paper is based 
was part of a larger research project of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
in the Yazoo-Mississippi Backwater Area,” 
north of Vicksburg, Mississippi. Here 
new areas are opened for settlement due to 
improvements in the Mississippi flood- 
control system which reduced the back- 
water risks on land of ninety-five feet or 
more elevation. | Large wooded areas 
which had been abandoned by lumber 
companies are now being settled. The 
settlers are partly tenants of absentee 
landlords, partly owner-operators, and in 
some places new plantations are in process 
of formation. 

Larger coherent areas of new-ground 
settlements are found only in the northern 
part of the Backwater Area in Washing- 
ton, Humphreys, and Sharkey Counties. 
Here 200 families in ten separate ‘‘settle- 
ments’’ were interviewed during the 
spring and summer of 1940, and their 
replies recorded on schedules. One settle- 
ment of about 20 families and an area 
developed into new plantations were not 
covered. 


* The Mississippi levee system is interrupted at the 
junction with the Yazoo River. As a consequence, 
the lower land north of Vicksburg is flooded from 
Mississippi overflow through this gap and also by 
dammed water from the Yazoo and its tributaries. 


Approximately half of the settlers 
were owners or were in the process of 
acquiring property on the farms they 
operate. The others were sharecroppers 
or sharetenants. About two-thirds were 
Negroes, one-third white. There is no 
spatial separation of the tenure classes nor 
are the two races strictly segregated. 

The social ecology of these settlements 
is determined by the topography of the 
area and by the practices of landowners. 
Earlier settlement in this southern tip 
of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta has fol- 
lowed the Mississippi River and other 
waterways utilizing the fertile sediments 
deposited by overflow from these rivers. 
The rivers served as main transportation 
lines, and roads tended to follow the 
waterways. Dense and old settlements 
therefore formed rather narrow strips 
along the ‘‘natural levees’’ of the River 
and its tributaries; in the Backwater 
Area these low ridges of densely settled 
land, as a rule, extend from north to 
south. It is here that one finds large 
plantations, neat little towns, and the 
few small cities which serve as trade- 
centers and county seats. 

Between these narrow ridges lie the new- 
ground areas. Roads have been built in 
recent years cutting through these areas 
in an east-west direction, with sideroads 
following section lines from north to 
south. In some cases these roads run 
close to drainage ditches, although in 
general no coordination between road- 
planning and the drainage system is 
apparent. 

Along these new roads stand the split- 
log cabins and frame houses (usually 
shot-gun type) of the new settlers; many 
have nicely kept flower gardens and vege- 
table patches. In more remote places 
one finds some families living in tent- 
houses. Electricity and other conven- 
iences are lacking, although most of the 
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houses are screened. In every respect 
these settlements give the impression of 
frontier conditions. So do the fields 
which extend behind the houses toward 
the swamp, with stumps and even trees 
still standing amidst the cotton and corn. 

The land is sold or rented to the settlers 
by private owners, largely business men 
in the nearby cities, who bought the 
tax reverted land from the state or from 
drainage districts. Most of these land- 
owners bought at prices ranging from 
$1.25 to $5.00 per acre, whereas the 
settlers pay any price up to about $55.00 
per acre, the median price being $23.00 
for white and $25.00 for Negroes. Owner 
farms usually have 4o acres, while many 
of the tenant farms have only 25 acres. 

Since no plans for the development of 
these areas exist, the individual land- 
owners follow their own judgment and 
the wants of the settlers in dividing their 
holdings. The results are not always 
satisfactory but the prevailing pattern 
is a sort of road village with farms ex- 
tending to about one-half mile into the 
swamp. This, on the whole, is a good 
pattern both from the point of view of 
farm management and with regard to 
neighborhood integration. In one of the 
settlements, however, houses along the 
road are too close together to give suffi- 
cient width to the farmland. Here and 
there one finds farmsteads with no im- 
mediate access to any road, a result of 
unplanned subdivision of a section into 
square lots. 

While the main roads are all-weather 
roads, the side roads become impassable 
for automobiles during the winter and 
spring rains and even sometimes after 
heavy rainfalls in summer. During the 
heavy rains of 1940 the houses were often 
completely surrounded by water which 
stood more than ankle-deep in the yards, 
covering garden beds and causing severe 


damage to crops. At such times settlers 
have to use boats or wade through pools 
and ditches until they can reach a dry 
road. Consequently those in more re- 
mote places are practically isolated during 
a considerable part of the year. The 
integration of the settlers into the larger 
service area community must inevitably 
be handicapped by these conditions. 

In addition there is not as definite a 
trade-center village community pattern in 
the Delta as in the East or the Midwest. 
The trade-center village is almost absent. 
Each of the plantations used to form a 
smal] community in itself, self-sufficient 
toalargeextent. What trading there was 
to be done by the planter was centered in 
the county seat towns or other small 
cities. The planters of each county thus 
formed a loosely knit community—while 
the Negroes lived in their own smaller 
neighborhoods. The essential traits of 
this pattern still survive. 

Thus it would be difficult to assign the 
various settlements to definite service area 
communities. The first step in com- 
munity formation is, however, the estab- 
lishment of trade, church, and school 
relations, and the association for other 
“‘services’’ on the gesellschaft level. An 
inquiry into the trade relations showed 
that inhabitants of the same settlement 
trade in different small towns, often not 
those nearest in mileage but the ones with 
the best road connection. Some of the 
Negro families who had been tenants on 
plantations in the Delta retained their old 
trading connections and traveled 30 miles 
or more to get their ‘‘furnish.’’ In this 
case their established credit was the 
determining factor and not distance. 

There are in several settlements cross- 
road stores, some of them maintained by 
landowners or planters, and all settle- 
ments along main roads are frequently 
visited by traveling (rolling) stores. 
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Thus a trip to town is necessary only for 
major shopping or selling.* 

There are no schools for white children 
in any of the settlements. Consequently 
the white settlers enroll their children in 
nearby towns, where the children are 
transported by a school bus. While this 
does not seem to cause any inconvenience 
to the more well-to-do white settlers, it is 
significant that children of white tenants 
furnished the highest percentage among 
the four groups of educable children not 
attending school (35 percent). The Ne- 
groes are served by several schools in or 
near the new settlements within easy 
walking distance for most children. 

No churches for white people were 
found in the settlements, except a make- 
shift bush arbor erected by a ‘‘Holy 
Roller’’ preacher on the premises of his 
farm. The Negroes have several churches 
right in the new areas or they use one of 
the cabins as a meeting place or attend 
churches a short distance from the settle- 
ment. Thus the white settlers become 
affiliated through church and school with 
the older communities, while the Negroes 
tend to form new independent school and 
church units. 

Other associational affiliations in both 
racial groups are frequently maintained in 
the district of former residence. Ne- 
groes, almost without exception, are 
members of mutual burial societies at 
distant places. The same is true of 
membership in lodges and in some cases 
even of church membership (although 
almost all Negroes stated that they attend 
local churches). 


8 Fifty per cent reported that they went once or 
twice per month to the trade center. 

4 There are two essentially different types of burial 
societies among Negroes: the funeral insurance which 
is a private business enterprise; and the fraternal 
funeral society which is a cooperative of primary 
group type where personal attendance of all members 
at the funeral of a fellow member is required. 
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The general conclusion, thus, is that 
the white settlers are becoming associated 
with the inhabitants of nearby towns, 
though no definite service area com- 
munities can be delimited. The Negroes 
on the other hand are served by schools 
and churches in the settlements, retaining, 
however, certain affiliations with associa- 
tions in their previous places of residence. 
People in the older small towns and cities 
do not seem to know the new-ground 
settlers very well nor do they seem to care 
much about them. Even some of the 
landowners who had sold to new settlers 
indicated that they did not have any close 
personal relations with them. 

Thus integration of the new-ground 
settlers into the larger communities is still 
in its very beginning and limited rather to 
the associational or ‘‘gesellschaft’’ level. 

Neighborhood formation on the other 
hand is in quite advanced stages; however, 
the situation is less favorable for the white 
settlers than for the Negroes. The white 
settlers are fewer in number and more 
scattered than the Negroes. There are no 
large all-white settlements. The nearest 
neighbor, spatially, to a white settler is 
frequently a Negro, while the next neigh- 
bor, socially, may be a white farmer living 
one or two miles away. 

The Negroes, forming larger groupings 
than the whites, seem to form socially 
integrated neighborhoods rather quickly. 
To them, the church and the simple little 
shack in which school is held, serve as 
social centers; the crossroads store and the 
banks of a creek where they go fishing are 
their meeting places. 

Kinship is found frequently among the 
settlers. Out of the 200 heads of house- 
holds, more than one-third (35 percent) 
indicated that they had kinsfolk living in 
the neighborhood. The percentage for 
the white settlers was 26.4, or slightly 
more than one-fourth. For the Negroes 
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the percentage was 38.8, which, con- 
sidering the reluctance of Negroes to re- 
veal their private affairs, is certainly not 
an over-statement. Differences between 
individual settlements were considerable 
in this respect. There is one Negro 
settlement in which 12 out of 13 families 
covered by the inquiry were kinsfolk; 
whereas, in the settlement containing the 
largest number of white families (23), only 
7 Cor one-third) reported relatives in the 
neighborhood. 

Personal acquaintances and visiting re- 
lations, however, are very general in all 
the settlements. Whether any differences 
in this regard exist between white and 
Negroes was not ascertained. Many of 
the settlers stated that they had known 
each other before and that they had been 
induced by relatives or friends to settle on 
the present farm. 

The settlements are not old and only 
very few settlers have been on their farms 
more than four crop years. The mean 
period of occupancy of present farm was 
two and one-half years for white owners 
and somewhat more than three years for 
Negro owners, while white tenants had a 
mean of one and one-half and Negro 
tenants of two years. This is not a long 
time to get intimately related but enough 
to become well acquainted, and the pres- 
ence in most of the settlements of some 
“old timers’’ probably helps to get the 
newcomers acquainted with everybody. 
Then too, there has been not much of a 
turnover among the owners and not a very 
high turnover among the tenants except 
for those on new plantations, which are 
reported to change more frequently. Con- 
sequently, primary relations within settle- 
ments can be considered as quite strong. 

Clearing the land of the trees and the 
dense underbrush could, of course, be done 
much more efficiently if tractors were used, 
which might be owned and operated under 


some form of cooperation. No cooper- 
ative societies, however, were found 
among the settlers. Informal mutual aid 
and borrowing seem to be quite frequent as 
one could expect in neighborhoods so well 
integrated by kinship and acquaintance. 

Such integration is further alleviated by 
the comparative homogeneity of culture. 
The great majority of the settlers are 
natives of the Delta; most of the rest were 
born in the Hill regions of Mississippi or 


_ Alabama. The majority of these, how- 


ever, had been sharecropping in the Delta 
for a period long enough to make them 
accustomed with Delta ways of farming 
and the general cultural and social features 
of Delta society. 

Among the white newcomers some 
criticism of Delta mores and usages was 
heard, reflecting the attitude of the small 
white farmer or the descendant of this 
class towards plantation society. One of 
these white settlers who owns three or four 
hundred acres and operates a store and 
filling station said emphatically that he 
would rent to white tenants in preference 
to Negroes, since he did not want to have 
only Negroes as neighbors. He also 
thought white tenants were more reliable. 
This is an attitude very different from that 
of the typical Delta planter who prefers 
Negro tenants because they are easier to 
handle and views the incoming white 
settlers as unwelcome socially and po- 
litically. The hill-born white settlers 
seem to possess a richer folk culture than 
the Delta whites—an observation sub- 
stantiated by the more frequent possession 
of musical instruments (violin, etc.) 
among the hill-born settlers. 

Apart from these differences there is 
great homogeneity in culture. This is 
most conspicuous with regard to religion. 
Although eight different denominations 
were listed in the schedules, more than 
70 percent of the families were Baptist. 
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About 10 percent were adherents of one 
of those sects commonly called ‘‘Holy 
Rollers.’’ About 5 percent belonged to 
the Methodist or Presbyterian churches, 
and about 10 percent reported no church 
membership. In the light of previous 
statements about distances from church, 
it is not surprising that the Negroes at- 
tend church more frequently than the 
white settlers. One-sixth of the white 
and one-third of the Negro settlers at- 
tended three timesa month ormore. Yet, 
almost one-half of the white settlers 
stated that they attended church /ess than 
once a month. Considering the folkways 
of the section, this indicates very in- 
complete integrativn into the larger com- 
munity. Among the Negroes only 11 
families, or 5 percent, reported church 
attendance of less than once a month. 

Relations between white and Negro 
settlers in those settlements where they 
live together as spatial neighbors seem to 
be restricted to more or less casual con- 
tacts. Of course they know each other, 
and some of the Negroes said they had 
known certain of the white settlers long 
ago in Alabama. Some Negroes gave 
names of white neighbors as those families 
with whom they were best acquainted, 
but such relations were not acknowledged 
by the white settlers. Since there is no 
regular demand on the white settlers’ 
farms for hired labor, no labor relations 
develop between them and their Negro 
neighbors. The situation seems to be 
largely one of symbiosis without the close 


economic relationship otherwise char- 
acteristic of the region. 

All settlers are in essentially the same 
position with relation to the landlords. 
Those who have bought farms of their 
own are practically in a similar situation 
as the tenants. Their annual payments 
are usually so high that in years of bad 
crops they will be in danger of foreclosure 
and will have to depend on the leniency of 
the land sellers. These, on the other 
hand, look at the Negroes who buy land 
from them pretty much in the same way as 
the landlord looks at ‘‘his’’ share-tenants. 
The paternalistic pattern of the planter- 
tenant relationship tends to be retained 
even between land-seller and settler. 

In conclusion, the white settlers, al- 
though too scattered to develop well 
integrated neighborhoods, on the whole 
are well affiliated with institutions in the 
small towns, though mostly on the 
gesellschaft level of contractual and as- 
sociational relations. The Negroes, not 
so well affiliated with the towns, already 
have formed fairly well integrated neigh- 
borhoods with strong gemeinschaft ele- 
ments of kinship, neighborliness, and 
cultural homogeneity. Between the two 
races neither gesellschaft nor gemein- 
schaft relations are intensive. 

The future fate of these communities in 
the making will depend essentially on the 
ability of the settlers to stay in spite of 
high annual payments, small cotton allot- 
ments, flood damages, and other handi- 


caps. 


THE AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Dr. Helen P. Langner of Vassar College, chairman of the publicity committee, 


makes the following announcement: 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, an geen for the study and treatment of behavior and its disorders, 


will be hel 


at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan, on February 19, 20, and 21, 


1942. Copies of the preliminary program will be sent upon request. A regis- 
tration fee will be charged for non-members. 
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THE COUNTRY WEEKLY: A SOURCE OF RESEARCH DATA* 


CARL F. REUSS 
State College of Washington 


N IMMENSE store of sociologi- 
cally significant materials of par- 


ticular interest to rural sociolo- 
gists is contained in the files of American 
small town weekly newspapers. Con- 
centrating especially on the field of local 
town and country coverage in their news, 
editorials and advertising, they provide a 
valuable record of the interests, activities, 
organizations, and economic life of the 
rural communities they serve. Since they 
are predominantly home owned and home 
operated, generally by men of small town 
and small business sympathies, the ma- 
terial they contain is far more likely to be 
representative of the attitudes of the rank 
and file of their constituents than is the 
content of the big-business metropolitan 
daily. 

Illustrating one line of attack which 
may be followed, this article describes 
some aspects of the rural community in 
operation as revealed by a detailed analy- 
sis of the news and advertising content 
of a representative sample of weekly 
newspapers. Some of its findings could 
have been described after participant ex- 
perience in small town life, others on the 
basis of common sense observations, and 
still others could have been determined by 
entirely different research procedures, but 
in each case they testify to the value of the 
small town newspaper as a source of sig- 
nificant sociological data. 

The sample of 22 newspapers used in the 
study was selected so as to be representa- 
tive of the nonmetropolitan weekly news- 
papers published in the State of Washing- 


* Published as Scientific Paper No. 483, College of 
Agriculture and Experiment Station, State College of 
Washington. 


ton in respect to the population of the 
town of publication, circulation of the 
newspaper, the day of publication, politi- 
cal sympathy, number of columns per page, 
and the area of the State in which the 
paper was published. Alternate issues of 
the papers for the year 1937 were sub- 
jected to analysis, resulting in a total of 
§41 issues upon which the following dis- 
cussion is based. 

One of the most interesting findings, and 
perhaps the most significant, concerns the 
place of the individual in rural society. 
It was discovered that the percentage of 
the total news space devoted to chron- 
icling the activities of people and their 
personal affairs increased steadily with 
increasing size of town until the publica- 
tion center attained a population of 2,500. 
Once that point was reached, however, 
the percentage of personal news began to 
decrease as the towns increased in size. 
An identical tendency was observed in an 
analysis of a group of Michigan weekly 
newspapers.? Conversely there was a 
consistent and progressive increase in the 
percentage of news space devoted to or- 
ganizations, such as women’s clubs, cham- 
bers of commerce and related groups, and 
farmers organizations. 

These related tendencies appear to 
warrant the conclusion that in the dis- 
tinctively rural community interest centers 
in the individual per se whereas in the 


1 For a full discussion of the methodology used and 
detailed information on the findings of the analysis 
see the author's report, Content of Washington Weekly 
Newspapers, Wash. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 387, Pullman, 
February, 1940. 

2C. R. Hoffer, Interests of Rural People as Portrayed 
in Weekly Newspapers, Michigan State College Special 
Bulletin 298, East Lansing, February, 1939. 
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distinctively urban environment the in- 
dividual is of interest only insofar as he 
represents a group, a profession, or a class. 
In the rural community, which thus is 
shown to have definite primary group 
characteristics, John Jones is accorded 
status as John Jones, or perhaps as the son 
of Jim Jones, or the husband of Bill Smith’s 
daughter. Interest in him is entirely 
personal or familial, without regard to his 
residence, occupation, or group member- 
ships. In the urban, secondary group 
society, on the other hand, John Jones is 
important to the larger community only 
insofar as he is president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, rector of an established 
church, a plumber, the resident of a par- 
ticular street, or otherwise identifiable as 
the representative of a class. The rural 
primary group community individualizes 
and personalizes; the urban, secondary 
group society abstracts and classifies. 
This fundamental distinction between 
the rural and the urban environments is 
emphasized in the newspapers serving the 
two types of communities. The country 
weckly newspaper serving the primary 
group will say that ‘‘Martin Smith was 
run over last Tuesday by Eleanor Tomp- 
kins in her car. His arm was badly 
bruised and he had to wear it in a sling for 
several days.’’ The metropolitan daily 
must identify the principals involved, and 
its account will run something like this, 
“Injured when struck by a car driven by 
Eleanor Tompkins, 21, colored, of 1006 
South roth, Martin Smith, aged 58, west 
side grocer residing on 913 West B, was 
treated for minor cuts and bruises.’ 
Because of the fundamental differences 
in outlook and characteristics of their re- 
spective constituencies the rural weekly 
may fill its pages with “‘personals’’ nar- 
rating what appear to urban minded in- 
dividuals as insignificant trifles, but what 
to rural people are full of human interest 


because they know personally the family 
of whom it is reported that they ‘‘went to 
Spokane to do some shopping last Thurs- 
day.’’ The urban newspaper,* however, 
must concentrate on the activities of or- 
ganizations and institutions of interest to a 
large number of individuals in order to win 
a sufficient body of readers. It mentions 
names of officers and spokesmen primarily 
to personify the group. Its closest ap- 
proach to the personals of the country 
weekly appears in its treatment of ‘‘so- 
ciety’’ (an urban, not a rural manifesta- 
tion), film stars, politicians, or other 
celebrities temporarily in the public eye. 
Such individuals are the substitutes in the 
urban environment for the direct personal 
acquaintances in the rural group; they are 
the idols of youth and the persons who are 
to be imitated by the secondary group 
members. 

Through this analysis of newspaper 
content a fundamental difference between 
the primary group and the secondary 
group, between the rural community and 
the urban, has been emphasized. It sug- 
gests that a careful reading of any news- 
paper will give a clue as to whether its 
community is preponderantly rural or 
urban, depending on whether it identifies 
individuals only as persons or distin- 
guishes them as representatives of a specific 
residential area, an age level, an occupa- 
tional class, or a special interest group. 
Incidentally, the discovery that a popula- 
tion of 2,500 apparently is the upper limit 
for maximum interest in the individual 
lends some measure of validity to the 
Census Bureau use of 2,500 population as a 


8 The metropolitan daily is meant here, rather than 
the urban neighborhood weeklies which have de- 
veloped during recent years. These latter are the 
urban counterparts of the country weekly, designed 
probably to foster the expression of primary group 
traits in the urban secondary group world. 
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convenient line of demarcation between 
rural and urban. 

The increased importance of organi- 
zational news in the larger publication 
centers reflects a process of urbanization 
which is increasingly being observed in 
rural society, the formation of organized 
special interest groups to replace the older 
neighborhood groups based on spatial 
proximity. The news analysis points out 
clearly that as the town increases in size 
and population its organizational com- 
plexity increases also. The major portion 
of this increase occurs in an expansion of 
the number and variety of women’s or- 
ganizations, including mainly afternoon 
sewing, bridge, study or discussion groups. 
This point corroborates the view that as a 
community becomes more urbanized it 
permits its women more leisure time, and 
to make use of their leisure time the 
women band together in small groups to 
pursue various special interests. Farm 
women ordinarily have little time for 
participation in afternoon social activities, 
but town women, with smaller families 
and fewer household tasks to perform, 
apparently find a need for some type of 
association. 

Another interesting fact in regard to 
organizations may be pointed out. It is 
commonly recognized that organizations, 
whether urban or rural, tend to go into a 
summer slump. This fact is clearly es- 
tablished for the rural community through 
the analysis of mewspaper content. 
Whereas news of organizations con- 
sistently averaged 40 column inches per 
issue during the first five months of the 
year and also during the last three months 
of the year, it averaged barely 25 column 
inches per issue during July and August, 


4J. H. Kolb and A. F. Wileden, Special Interest 
Groups in Rural Society, Wisconsin Agr. Exp. Sta. 
Research Bulletin 84, Madison, December, 1927. 
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the mid-summer months. It begins to 
decrease during June as activities are 
tapering off, and begins to increase in 
volume again in September as the in- 
fluence of school opening and other factors 
causes organizations to begin resuming 
active programs once more. Institu- 
tional news, telling of the programs of 
churches, schools, governmental depart- 
ments, health and welfare organizations, 
and libraries, showed a similar though not 
as distinct a trend. Because of the in- 
fluence of school graduation exercises late 
in May and the progress of campaigns ap- 
pealing for donations to charitable causes 
during November, each of these two 
months showed a high proportion of in- 
stitutional news. Nevertheless, the same 
midsummer trough which was evident in 
organizational news was noticeable for 
institutional news. 

During this summer period, when 
news of formal group activities was 
scarce, the amount of personal news 
reached a peak, more than equalling 
the slump in institutional and organiza- 
tional news. Perhaps such items in- 
creased in importance because other news 
was not available, but perhaps the im- 
portance of personal and informal ac- 
tivities actually was greater during the 
summer than during the winter. If this 
is so, then the following generalization 
about the social life of the rural commun- 
ity would appear to be valid: in rural life 
personal, informal contacts predominate 
during the summer months but formal 
organized group activities are uppermost 
during the months of the school year. 

Social institutions appear to hold a 
fundamental place in the rural community, 
since the percentage of news space devoted 
to items classified as institutional news 
varied only between 19.5 and 20.0 per- 
cent in the four groups of towns for which 
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papers were measured. The different 
institutions varied slightly in relative im- 
portance, however, among the towns of 
different sizes. The most significant vari- 
ation occurred in news dealing with wel- 
fare and relief activities which increased 
slowly but consistently in the proportion 
of total news space as the towns became 
larger. This trend warrants the assump- 
tion that the tendency toward transferring 
the responsibility for the care of the poor 
and needy from local primary group 
members to institutionalized authorities is 
basically an urban phenomenon. Along 
with the trend has come a reliance upon a 
professionally trained personnel, rather 
than upon charitably-minded local resi- 
dents, to administer the program. 

The analysis of farm news and adver- 
tising of farm products pointed out a fact 
full of suggestive implications. Although 
by and large the proportion of both farm 
mews and advertising decreased as the 
town became larger and thus farther 
distant from the soil, towns of 500-999 
population provided a notable exception 
to the rule. Papers published in such 
centers contained more than twice as much 
farm news and advertising in proportion to 
total space as the next highest group of 
papers. It is interesting to speculate over 

the explanation for this finding and 
whether there is any relationship between 
it and the unusual importance of school 
news in towns of this same size. Quite 
possibly farm news and advertisements for 
farm supplies bulk large in papers of such 
towns because centers of this population 
realize keenly their vital dependence upon 
the hinterland farm population and find it 
both possible and desirable to cultivate 
good will and friendly trade relations with 


5 The population ranges for these groups were (1) 
under 500; (2) 500-999; (3) 1000-2499; and (4) 2500 
or more. In this latter group two were under 3500 
and one town had 8000 population. 
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the surrounding farm folk. A smaller 
town, although it might realize its de- 
pendence upon farmers even more keenly, 
ordinarily would lack essential trade 
services and thus could not compete 
effectively with larger centers for a suc- 
cessful volume of farm trade. A larger 
town, on the other hand, might be inclined 
to satisfy first the specialized and ur- 
banized demands of its own residents and 
only incidentally those of the near-by 
farmers. Perhaps other explanations of 
greater validity are in order. Whatever 
the explanation, the fact, provided it isa 
typical one, is of considerable importance 
in understanding the nature of town and 
country relations. 

It is widely known among rural soci- 
ologists that the larger the population of 
the farm trade center, the more complex is 
its economic structure and the greater is 
the number and variety of specialized 
services it renders. The same tendency 
is revealed through an analysis of the ad- 
vertisements of small town papers, al- 
though it is not as clearly defined as it has 
been through other studies. Doubtless 
the personal factor of the relations exist- 
ing between newspaper publisher and 
advertisers enters the picture, as does the 
enthusiasm of the various merchants for 
advertising. Competition among stores 
also is a factor stimulating advertising, 
but at the same time it operates as a factor 
in reducing the precision of an advertising 
analysis as a tool to reveal the business 
structure of a small town. Nevertheless, 
certain interesting findings in agreement 
with generally recognized tendencies are 
evident. 

The most marked increase taking place 
in any of the major types of advertising 
as the town population increased occurred 


6 J. H. Kolb and E. deS. Brunner, A Study of Rural 
Society,(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1935), pp. 100-107. 
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in food advertisements, including those 
for grocery stores, butcher shops, bakeries, 
dairies, and the like. In towns of less 
than 1,000 population such advertise- 
ments averaged only about 15 percent of 
the display advertising space, but they 
increased sharply in number and impor- 
tance until they accounted for one-third of 
the display advertising in papers published 
in towns of 2,500 or more inhabitants. A 
high proportion of stores handling food 
products doubtless is an indication of the 
urbanization of a population. It reflects 
alike a greater distance from the soil and 
actual production of food products, an 
increased emphasis upon consumer goods 
in an urban economy, and a greater number 
of potential consumers with increasing 
population. The influence of chain stores, 
which by and large are extensive adver- 
tisers, no doubt helped to stimulate the 
volume of advertising in the larger towns, 
since local stores in order to rival their 
competitors, were forced to advertise. 
Evidence too that the greater popula- 
tion of large rural towns shares an urban 
attitude toward clothing for style and 
adornment’ rather than for mere utility 
is found in an analysis of clothing ad- 
vertisements, which increased signifi- 
cantly in volume as the town became 
larger. The specialized men’s clothing 
store, the ‘‘milady dresse shoppe,’ and the 
shoe shop have developed in response to 
both this urbanized demand and the in- 
creased population which makes such units 
economically feasible. Through their es- 
tablishment they have tended to draw the 
rural and open-country trade away from 
the small hamlet trade centers toward the 


? This view has been stated by a number of authors, 
among whom are P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, 
Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology, (New York: Henry 
Holt, 1929), pp. 74-80; and Paul H. Landis, Rural 
Life in Process, (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940), pp. 
108-110. 
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larger towns where clothing variety and 
style may be obtained, and thus they have 
limited the clothing trade of the hamlet 
and small village store to a staple line of 
commodities such as overalls, work shirts 
and sox, and house dresses. Through the 
process has come also an urbanizing in- 
fluence upon the rural dweller, as a reading 
of small town newspaper advertisements 
featuring clothing would make abundantly 
clear. 

The automobile has become a funda- 
mental tool of rural life, important to 
townsman and farmer alike, one might 
conclude from the fact that the percentage 
of advertising space devoted to automotive 
sales, service, and equipment showed al- 
most no difference among the four groups 
of towns. Nevertheless, seasonal in- 
fluences are important in rural use of the 
automobile. The winter period, when 
cold weather, snow, ice, and mud impede 
rural travel, is one of relatively limited use 
of the automobile. The advent of spring 
and summer, when the lure of the open 
road is great and outings become popular, 
calls forth a rush of automotive advertise- 
ments to take advantage of the revived 
interest in the automobile. All these 
points are suggested on the basis of the 
seasonal trend found for automotive ad- 
vertisements in the rural weeklies. Such 
advertisements were at their peak during 
the summer quarter, when they were more 
than twice as voluminous as during the 
winter quarter. The spring quarter 
showed an average almost as great as that 
of the summer quarter, while the fall 
quarter, marking the preliminary onset of 
wintry driving conditions, stood exactly 
intermediate between the two extremes. 
A closely related consideration caused the 
volume of ‘‘metropolitan’’® advertising 


8 Here defined as the nearest large city of 10,000 of 
more population. 
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to show a similar trend. Because travel 
to the nearest city of any size was often 
difficult and uncomfortable during the 
winter months, stores in these cities ad- 
vertised less than half as extensively dur- 
ing the winter quarter as they did during 
the remaining three quarters of the year. 
In this type of advertising, too, the peak 
volume was reached during the summer 
period, when the average was 17 column 
inches per issue, compared with only 7 
column inches per issue during the winter 
quarter. 

Suggestive implications in the trend for 
medicine and health advertising are nu- 
merous. Patent medicine advertising 
afforded the greatest bulk of this type of 
advertising, although drug store adver- 
tisements also were included in the same 
category. The volume of medicine and 
health advertising was of progressively 
less importance as towns became larger. 
In the smallest towns of less than 500 
population, however, this type of ad- 
vertising was of greater importance than 
any other type, exceeding even auto- 
motive and food advertisements in volume. 
Apparently the manufacturers of such 
proprietary compounds have found open- 
country and small village residents ready 
customers for their wares. Why should 
this be? Perhaps the explanation lies in 
the fact that doctors often are unavailable 
at reasonable cost or in a short time to 
open country and hamlet residents, so 
their potential patients are driven to rely 
on patent medicines, as both preventives 
and cures for ailments. Perhaps the ex- 
planation lies also in a comparison of 
urban and rural acceptance of the ac- 
complishments of medical science—in es- 
sence a contrast between urban acceptance 
of science and the older rural acceptance of 
rule of thumb methods, in medicine as in 
any field. 
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The seasonal factor influences adver- 
tising of medicinal products, thus re- 
flecting the incidence of colds and other 
common ailments. During the winter 
quarter, when such ailments are normally 
at their peak, the volume of medicine and 
health advertising reached its peak, and 
was second in volume only to food ad- 
vertising. In the summer time when 
individuals normally are not afflicted with 
such illnesses the amount of medicine and 
health advertising was less than half as 
great as during the winter. During the 
fall quarter, however, with the onset of 
winter and coughs and colds, patent 
medicine advertising once again becomes 
an important type of advertising. 

Not only the newspapers, but almost 
all mass communication and entertainment 
agencies hold forth the promise of valuable 
information to the enterprising socio- 
logical research student. The radio, the 
magazines, the movies, the theater, 
poetry, the novel, art, music—all may be 
turned to good sociological account by 
the careful student. The artist, the au- 
thor, and the composer often see a unity 
and an interrelationship among the various 
parts of the actual scene which the 
scientist, preoccupied with his minute 
examination of its numerous segments, 
often fails utterly to grasp. The magnates 
of press, radio, and cinema must keep in 
touch with the public pulse or else fail in. 
their business. Consequently, it should 
be of value to study the products they 
issue as evidence of their interpretation of 
popular interest. Perhaps sociologists are 
looking too far afield for some of their 
data. It would appear that a stimulating 
study of the development and status of 
contemporary American culture could be - 
made from the materials lying about us 
on every hand, so commonplace as to be 
almost unnoticed. 
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INTRODUCTION 
EOPLE are hungry for education, 


particularly a kind of education . 


which functions in their everyday 
lives. The demand in the field of marriage 
and the family has increased tenfold in the 
short span of the past five years. Can 
home economics become the focus around 
which a total family life program is 
developed for men and women, or must 
there be some new plan devised for meet- 
ing this need? Can home economists and 
child development specialists form a 
compatible and integrated teaching group? 
Can home economists and the other spe- 
cialists in the school, cooperate in working 
out a total family life program for all 
young people and their parents? These 
and similar questions must be resolved if 
orderly and effective outcomes are to re- 


* Presented at the American Home Economics 
Association, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois, June 
24, 1941. 

Many persons attending the conference have re- 
quested specific suggestions for putting into practice 
the ideas presented in this paper. It was first thought 
that it would be advisable to add this information to 
the present paper. After considering this, however, 
it was deemed more feasible to prepare another paper 
dealing primarily with the specific suggestions. 
This will appear at a later date. 


sult; if education is to lead and not lag in 
the present situation. 

As I begin writing this paper, there 
stand on my desk several books with the 
following similar titles. Teachers for 
Democracy, The Prospects of American De- 
mocracy, Education for Democracy in our 
Time, The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy, and so on for several other vol- 
umes. We apparently are democracy con- 
scious and education conscious. We are 
called upon, therefore, to think of present 
day challenges to home economics, at a 
time when everyone in education is con- 
scious of the relation of all phases of 
education to the maintenance and per- 
petuation of our ideal of democratic living. 
Let us look for a few moments at our 
society, as it actually exists, and consider 
the kind of problems which confront edu- 
cation in this kind of culture. 


THE NATURE OF OUR AMERICAN SOCIETY 


We live in a society whose economic 
structure and organization is competitive 
and whose philosophy is individualistic. 
This is compatible with political democ- 
racy, but incompatible with the demo- 
cratic ideals of our religious and social 
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philosophy, and the kind of educational 
philosophy we teach. 

A system of government called de- 
mocracy allows for a degree of individual- 
ism which is not tolerated under au- 
tocracy. Politically we have been a 
democracy since the founding of the 
nation. This political form has allowed 
individualism to develop almost without 
restraint. Economic and business ac- 
tivities, while restrained by legal measures 
from time to time, have proceeded in their 
competitive individualistic direction with 
little change. 

Religious individualism, social indi- 
vidualism, and educational individualism 
have also developed with many variations. 
We have come to the point of now having 
to reconcile these various and conflicting 
individualisms into their respective rela- 
tionships to each other and to the theory 
and form of our political democracy, 
which allows for a maximum of indi- 
vidualism, but which must also be a 
negation of individualism, as the various 
“‘isms’’ become too populous and too 
dominant, lest the political form of 
democracy, be superseded by one or the 
other of its parts. If Crusoe could live on 
his island forever, with no emigration 
from without, nor population increase 
from within, he could maintain indefi- 
nitely his individualism in every direction 
he chose, and never need to curb any one 
of his wants in the interest of other 
human beings. The only conflict which he 
would have, would be within himself, 
and on such simple matters as to whether 
he would get up or stay in bed the re- 
mainder of the morning. 

But when Crusoe begins having visitors 
of different nationalities and beliefs, and 
these take permanent residence with him, 
forming their own church groups, their 
kind of educational systems, their indi- 
vidual business enterprises, and forms of 
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personal enjoyment, then his individual 
freedom, must of necessity be restricted, 
in the interest of the smooth ongoing and 
survival of the general population. The 
form of political democracy remains, but 
the internal structure and problems arising 
from this freedom of the common man, 
to pursue lie as he desires, become more 
complex and complicated. Democracy 
could then be dominated by one of its 
competing subgroups and thus be lost, 
or maintain sufficient dominance and by 
group consent resolve these individualisms 
through restricting their freedom. When 
any special group constitutes the majority 
of the population, and has the opportunity 
to make itself felt through popular vote, 
then the idea of political democracy is in 
danger of being manipulated for a par- 
ticular group or being superseded by that 
group, be it capitalism, catholicism, 
socialism, protestantism, communism, 
Fascism, or some other ‘‘ism’’. 

The task of education therefore in such 
a society as ours is indeed a difficult one. 
We have a religious, political, and social 
philosophy, individualistic as they are, 
which for the most part foster the virtues 
of tolerance, love, understanding, sym- 
pathy, cooperation, the worth of the 
individual, and social and economic well- 
being for all; whereas our economic, com- 
petitive, capitalistic, pecuniary society 
operates on the basis of a competitive, 
individualistic, self-interest, continuous 
profits, set of motives, believes in the 
concentration of wealth, and is not con- 
cerned for the general social and economic 
well-being of the group as a whole, except 
as this contributes to the maintenance and 
continuance of profits. The virtues ex- 
tolled by Christianity, by scientific 
humanism, by education and by our 
political democracy itself, are in direct 
opposition to the goals and aspirations of 
our economic and business motivations. 


a 
fit 
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This all has especial significance for 
family life. Presidents have pronounced 
the family as the cradle of democracy, 
whereas every student of the field knows 
the American family to have a male 
dominate authoritarian pattern. Many 
acts of government and of business have 
been detrimental to the establishment and 
development of normal wholesome family 
life for young people and adults. Where 
profits or political expediency are con- 
cerned, matters which affect the family 
and the institution of marriage seem to 
be lost sight of. The main forethought of 
business is profits, the main forethought 
of the military is to create a fighting 
machine, and the main thought of the 
honest politician is to try and carry out 
those legislative enactments which public 
sentiment seems to demand and which in 
his personal judgment seem expedient. 
The main thought of the educator, there- 
fore, must be increasingly the vigorous 
promotion of that kind of training for all 
ages of students, which insures profes- 


sional competence in a chosen field, en-. 


hances the effectiveness of the personal 
and family life of the individual, and gives 
him an increasing awareness of the nature 
of the society in which he lives, as tools 
for more intelligent participation in public 
affairs. All of these have their roots in 
family living. 


PRESENT DAY GAINS TO BE CONSERVED 
AND EXPANDED 


In presenting for your consideration cer- 
tain challenges which I see for home eco- 
nomics, let me say first of all what Mrs. 
Roosevelt said to the student at Mount 
Holyoke, when asked what college stu- 
dents should do to meet the present emer- 
gency. She said, ‘‘Keep on doing the 
thing you have been doing only do it 
just a little bit better.’ I can truthfully 
say that this applies to many activities of 
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the college of home economics, the federal 
bureau of home economics, and teachers of 
home economics in elementary, interme- 
diate and high schools. 

(1) The history of the movement shows 
how the leaders in the field have had to 
fight against odds, prejudice, and other 
obstacles, to gain recognition in the col- 
leges and universities for this field of edu- 
cation. They did their job well. Today, 
not only is there recognition in these 
institutions, but the public is clamoring 
for more and more effective teaching in 
many fields related to marriage, the family 
and the home. 

(2) The program has done a good job of 
training teachers, specialists in various 
fields, and in promoting public measures 
which have ended in better standards and 
in better things for the family. 

(3) Home economics has attracted to it 
a personnel, which cannot be surpassed 
in their ideals and educational fidelity, 
in their dedication to their tasks, and in 
the quality of their leadership with the 
girls whose lives they touch and influence. 


SPECIFIC CHALLENGES IN EDUCATION FOR 
FAMILY LIVING 


I shall present challenges in six areas: 
first, challenges related to administration, 
supervision and organization; second, chal- 
lenges related to curricular content; third, 
challenges related to curriculum organiza- 
tion; fourth, challenges related to method; 
fifth, challenges related to objectives; and 
sixth, challenges related to the present 
crisis and national defense. 

Challenges Related to Administration, 
Supervision and Organization. The responsi- 
bility for the place in the sun which family 
education holds, or fails to hold, lies with 
its administrative leadership. Its stand- 
ing in the college, in the secondary, inter- 
mediate, and elementary school, and in 
the community, as well as with school 
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principals and superintendents, lies with 
the vision, wisdom, forcefulness, and 
competence of its administrative leaders 
and supervisors. I see ten things which 
ought to be considered in this area which, 
if worked out, would in the long run 
strengthen the entire field of education to 
say nothing of the program of education 
for family living. 

Since we are concerned with the demo- 
cratic way of life, let us raise the question 
as tc how much democracy there is in 
education itself. Or since we are speaking 
of home economics in the broad sense, how 
much is there of democratic procedure 
between administrators and teachers, and 
between teachers and students? I know, 
as do all of you, of institutions where on 
paper or in theory there is a cooperative 
self-determined program of administra- 
tion, but, in actual practice, the faculty 
have every decision they make vetoed or 
changed by the administrative head. 
This is like the parent who lets the child 
make his own decisions, as long as they 
are the decisions the parents think he 
should make. The result is that the child 
grows up and can only practice with his 
children what he has learned from his 
parents. 

One learns democracy by the practice of 
it, and not by having one’s attempts 
thwarted by the unwise parent who must 
insure that everything goes off just accord- 
ing to Hoyle, or the administrator who 
is so afraid of failure or poor accomplish- 
ment that she is unable to let her staff 
suffer by their failures as well as profit 
by their successes. School administrators 
are notable for their practice of dictator- 
ship and there is no less of it among other 
officers of the school system. School 
administrators are not as a whole demo- 
cratic, and their relation to their school 
patrons is the last word in authoritarian 
leadership. They talk cooperation with 
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the public, but I doubt their sincerity. 
While there is every reason for the dean 
of home economics to see that her depart- 
ment runs smoothly, her anxiety over it 
is accentuated by the attitude of the 
president and the board of trustees, com- 
petition with other departments, and 
perhaps back of these the attitude of 
the public. 

Let us take a look at the relationship 
between teacher and pupil. The program 
in high school is so scheduled that the 
teacher dare not let the pupils learn by 
their failures, except as they get poor 
marks and non-passing grades. Here 
again, there is need for scrutiny of the 
so-called democratic process as it works 
or fails to work in the classroom. This 
indictment of education is, of course, not 
without exception, but in the main 
students are told what they are to study, 
what they are to learn, where they are to 
find it, and what they must know in 
order to pass the required examinations. 
This kind of education does not teach 
individuals to function in any other phase 
of their lives, in a cooperative, self- 
sufficient manner, any more than does the 
home where the father or mother is an 
autocrat at the breakfast table. Edu- 
cators talk and write a great deal about 
democracy, but in practice there are few 
examples of it to be found. The first chal- 
lenge, then, is for administrators to deveiop 
the method and techniques of democracy in 
their relations with their faculty and between 
departments, and for the staff to devise ways 
of working with students in such a way that 
they learn cooperative self-sufficient inde- 
pendence of work, and are able to learn by 
their failures as well as by their successes. 
There is perhaps as much lack of integra- 
tion, coordination, and cooperation be- 
tween departments in universities and 
secondary schools, as will be found in any 
form of institutional life. This is one of 
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the reasons why it is so difficult to develop 
functional and well integrated programs 
of family education in many institutions. 

The second challenge of education for 
family life lies in the need for closer func- 
tional planning and relationship between 
subject matter departments, teacher train- 
ing departments, public school placement 
supervisory officers, and adult homemak- 
ing activities, particularly in larger city 
centers. I want to cite as a good example 
of coordinated functional planning the 
four demonstration centers sponsored by 
the Office of Education. If the subject 
matter head in a college or university is 
moving along in her own independent 
way, while the person responsible for 
teacher training in home economics edu- 
cation is trying to work out an entirely 
different philosophy and _ program, 
whereas, the administrative and super- 
visory officers in the system where teachers 
are hired and work, as well as do their 
practice teaching, is working in a dif- 
ferent direction, how can any kind of 
adequate program be hoped for in the 
future? This also may entirely ignore the 
adult programs which are being pro- 
moted in the same institution or com- 
munity. Here again is need for closer 
program planning to make the entire 
machinery of family education effective. 

The third challenge lies in the need for a 
closer tie-up or working relationship 
between the state departments of family 
or home economics education, the state 
colleges, and institutions in the state 
where students are being trained, and the 
city and county supervisors of home 
economics. It does not seem to me neces- 


sary that there be any formal organiza- 
tion, but when Jonesville College is 
developing one kind of home economics 
program and training teachers in one way, 
whereas Huntsville University is working 
in an entirely different direction, and the 
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State Department of Home Economics 
Education is promoting standards for 
teachers which are somewhat at variance 
with all of these, and then again city 
supervisors are trying to hire girls who 
will do the kind of job they have in mind, 
it seems inefficient and a waste of public 
funds. 

The fourth challenge may not come 
within the scope of interest of the ad- 
ministrators and supervisors of home 
economics, but it is a problem which I 
have observed for some years. There 
seems to be a lack of professional interest 
in the field on the part of many high 
school teachers. I do not know whether 
this is more so for home economics than 
for other fields, but to me it seems a prob- 
lem andachallenge. It may be that there 
is no legitimate way of professionalizing 
the field of family education among high 
school teachers to the same degree as with 
the specialist in the college and univer- 
sity setup whose life is carved out more or 
less permanently in some specific field such 
as nutrition, textiles, child development 
or family economics. The lack of pro- 
fessional interest and spirit might be due 
to the kind of administrative and super- 
visory leadership in various localities, 
or it might be due to the high turnover 
of teachers who marry or who move from 
one position to another in search of that 
something in life which the job appar- 
ently does not fulfill. 

The fifth challenge in this area lies in 
the lack of ability of the professional home 
economist and the married ex-home econ- 
omist to develop any kind of close rela- 
tionship, although the attempt has been 
made for some years now. On the one 
hand, the teacher is not interested in the 
problems and interests of the married 
home economist, and the married ex-home 
economist seems to have little motivation 
toward organizing herself into group effort 
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exerted toward the improvement of home 
economics in cooperation with the 
teacher. Perhaps the only way home 
economics and the family will ever become 
coordinated in a mutually helpful relation- 
ship will be for the ex-home economists 
who are married to form an organization 
of their own quite apart from the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, with 
its own goals, program, and activities, 
designed to bring about such improve- 
ments in family education as they feel 
should come into being from their ex- 
perience as wives and mothers and home- 
makers. 

The sixth challenge would certainly be 
borne out by most teachers in the school 
system. There are supervisors in almost 
every city and district of the country, but 
it seems from casual inquiry that these 
supervisory officers fail miserably in carry- 
ing out their function in relation to the 
improvement of teacher effort on the job. 
They visit the teacher once a year or less 
to check up and keep in touch with what 
is going on. Others are primarily officers, 
who get out report forms, which the 
teacher fills in and reports on the equip- 
ment she has and will need for the coming 
year. This is not supervision. This is 
office work. A supervisor should herself 
teach. She should be able to go into the 
teaching situations and demonstrate ways 
and means of achieving the goals of 
family education both in offering helpful 
subject matter to the teacher, as well as 
new and better methods and organization 
for her. In some instances this may be 
well done and I think it is the most effec- 
tive method of teacher training. If we 
had more supervisors who did this kind of 
supervision, I think teachers would get 
ten times better results in accomplishment 
than they do as a result of their summer 
school courses which often are more con- 


fusing to the intermediate and secondary 
school teacher than they are helpful. 

The seventh challenge in the field of 
organization and administration of family 
education is for it to take its place more 
definitely in relation to other efforts in 
the community concerned directly or 
indirectly with the field. The four dem- 
onstration centers have given us a pattern 
to study as a basis for this. There should 
be a definite correlation in every com- 
munity between home economics and 
youth organizations, social work, 
churches, civic efforts, and individual 
needs for information and help which 
touch the lives of young people and 
adults in relation to their marriage, fam- 
ily, and home programs. 

The eighth challenge in this first area 
has to do with what I think is a false 
demarcation between vocational and non- 
vocational home economics. This is 
another way in which we build up cleav- 
ages which break down in practice, and 
at the same time, retard progress toward 
cooperative democratic effort within the 
field. There is no tenable argument for 
Foods being cultural if given in a state 
university and vocational in an agricul- 
ture college. A good meal cooked by a 
Vassar graduate or one cooked by a home 
economics graduate of Iowa State College 
is a good meal. The point to consider is 
what constitutes good practice in education for 
family living. 

The ninth challenge in this area has to 
do with the training of teachers. The 
training of teachers means first of all the 
selection and weeding out in the training 
process of those girls and men who are not 
temperamentally fitted to go into the 
teaching profession. Not too much atten- 
tion is given to the academic training of 
teachers, but too little attention is given 
to selection of the personnel who go into 
family life teaching fields. The related 
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problem here is also the weeding out of 
teachers who are not fitted for their job, 
who are not interested in the profession, 
and who are in other ways maladjusted 
for their work and the responsibilities of 
their job. In a recent study of women 
after graduation from college, there seems 
to have been no body of academic knowl- 
edge in which there was as much duplica- 
tion and which was of so little help to 
the women as the courses they had to take 
in Education. It not only was of little 
value at the time, but had little helpful 
value in their subsequent teaching situa- 
tions. Admittedly this was a small 
sampling of women, who taught on the 
average of two years before marriage, 
and many improvements have been made 
in teacher education since they graduated 
from college between 1925-30. 
Administrators, supervisors, and direc- 
tors of the programs of family education 
in colleges, universities, teacher training 
institutions, city and county systems, can 
well afford to think in terms of a program 
rather than in terms of their own vested 
interest or preempted field, or particular 
point of view, in the interest of their con- 
tribution to the practice of democracy in 
organization and administration of family 
education. The best illustration of the 
breakdown of this is to be found in the 
attempt years ago of a certain educational 
organization to develop a total family 
program. The breakdown did not come 
from the families themselves, but from the 
inability of the men and women leaders 
and the directors in the various states to 
work together. Their own prejudices 
and inabilities to resolve their early 
formed attitudes toward men or women 
and their conception of the family caused 
most of the failure. I think they have 
grown considerably in the past ten years, 
and perhaps today, with the impetus of 
the recent depression, the present emer- 
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gency and the development of competing 
agencies working in the same field, they 
are approaching a unified family type of 
program. Much of this stalemate, how- 
ever, goes back perhaps to the kind of 
single discipline graduate work which 
they have had. There ought to be some 
consideration given the kind of graduate 
seminar work offered. While the student 
majoring in nutrition ordinarily has a 
little interest in child development, family 
relationships, textiles, family finance and 
the fine arts, there is need for each speci- 
alist to become aware of the relatedness 
and important functional relationship 
between his field of specialization and 
other fields of knowledge. 1 feel that 
we need more specialized generalists, or 
generalized specialists in the field than we 
have. From the standpoint of pure 
science and research contributions to the 
field, let us have more and more scien- 
tific-minded individuals working in the 
family field, but let us not turn them 
loose in home management houses as 
teachers of high school students, or even 
college freshmen and other undergradu- 
ates, unless they can combine their science 
with student understanding and teaching 
ability, an unusually rare combination of 
person of whom there is probably not 
more than one in a carload. Graduate 
specialization is a definite handicap and 
barrier to progress in educational pro- 
grams and public progress. The econ- 
omist who gets his Ph.D. is so inbred in 
economics that he actually has little 
tolerance for the field of interest of the 
psychologist, the sociologist, or the 
biologist. The psychologist thinks the 
sociologist a queer person, and so on. 
Until these specialized egoists are elimi- 
nated from the higher education produc- 
tion line, there will be few individuals 
with vision and a broad understanding 
of the problems of mankind to fill the 
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positions of educational, social, and pub- 
lic leadership. Home economics must 
do something about this in the developing 
field of family education. Thus the tenth 
and last challenge presents the home econ- 
omist with the task of integrating and 
promoting a broad total family program 
in all general education. 

Challenges Related to Curriculum Content. 
There are two phases or aspects of training 
with which higher education should be 
concerned. First, but not necessarily first 
in importance, is that training which 
equips the teacher or student to carry on 
an effective professional job. Therequire- 
ments for a successful dietitian, for a 
person who is to be a specialist in direct- 
ing a nursery school, and for the teacher 
who is to work with secondary school 
gitls are pretty well formulated. This 
specialized training for each is one of the 
most important tasks of the college of 
home economics. This is not all of the 
responsibility, however. In addition to 
being a specialist in some field of endeavor, 
the person still must live and participate 
in both a personal world and a social 
world. The demands made upon every- 
one whether he be a nutrition specialist, 
an engineer, or an intermediate school 
teacher of foods, demands that his speci- 
alized training be supplemented with what 
are ordinarily thought of as liberal arts 
subjects. Whatever their vocation they 
must all vote, take part in making intel- 
ligent decisions in a democratic society, 
be familiar with the liberal arts and 
sciences and their usefulness as an adjunct 
to personal living. Then, too, each must 
live his own personal life. The specialist 
in textiles or in child development must 
also be an adequate personality for his own 
happiness as well as for his influence upon 
those with whom he associates. He must 
be able to deal successfully with the 
personal-functional aspects of his own 
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life in order that his family, his friends, 
and social relationships may be wholesome 
and constructive. These three phases of 
education fall upon the institutions of 
higher learning. To train competent 
doctors, engineers, or home economists in 
their vocational field and neglect the kind 
of personal functional training and insight 
they get, and their broader cultural in- 
sight into our society and world of letters 
and science is in my opinion fatal. Too 
much of that has already been done. The 
false demarcation between what is suitable 
to be taught at the state university and 
what at the state land grant college, is 
nondefensible from any kind of educa- 
tional point of view or argument which 
anyone can present. The farmer needs 
to have the so-called liberal and applied 
arts subjects and the training which will 
help him to function adequately as a 
person and in his family life, just as much 
as the lawyer, the doctor, or the so-called 
classicist. The Liberal Arts Colleges are 
not half as liberal as the name implies and 
the so-called practical arts institutions 
are many times not nearly as practical as 
they might be. 

This first challenge, therefore, concerns 
the problems of professionalization. I do 
not condemn the training of scientists in 
nutrition, family economics, or any other 
field, if they are going to do research and 
make further contributions to knowledge. 
But we must keep in mind that the women 
who go out to teach in high school, do 
extension work, or teach undergraduates 
in the smaller and even larger colleges, 
must have that kind of training, practical 
home experience, and teaching ability 
with which they can help girls and boys, 
and their parents as well, get a practical 
and theoretical understanding of human 
development and relationships, marriage, 
family relationships, and home care and 
management which will fit them to do a 
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superb job as husbands, wives, and par- 
ents, as well as household managers. In 
order to do this, we need trained teachers, 
and we need to develop more and more 
techniques for teaching which involve 
realistic situations with family life, simi- 
lar to the nursery school parent education 
programs in operation in a few centers and 
the few well supervised home living 
houses which exist at many colleges. © 

The second challenge has to do with 
that of basing what is taught upon the 
needs of the student at his level of develop- 
ment and recognizing the necessity for 
additional education in the same field, 
at varying stages of development. By 
this is meant the needs of the student, and 
not what the instructor thinks the student 
needs or ought to have. There are, of 
course, many ways of arriving at some 
idea of student needs at different levels. 
There are research studies of infants, 
preschool children, early adolescence, ado- 
lescents, adults, the many aspects of 
human relationships, and the physical 
factors of the home, as well as sociological 
and economic facts which relate specifi- 
cally to family life. There are also sur- 
veys which the teacher makes with her 
particular group of students and the 
anonymous kinds of requests for informa- 
tion and help which students manifest 
in nonacademic situations. 

In such studies as the one on college 
women which we have just completed 
at the Merrill-Palmer School, and pre- 
viously referred to, we find several things 
which seem pertinent to this discussion. 
First, and most startling, is the fact that 
“the educators of these women at the 
college level and throughout the elemen- 
tary and secondary school experience as 
well as their parents, almost completely 
ignored the evident need of the women to 
have preparation for certain inevitable and 
predictable phases of their developing 
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lives.’’ Also that from 80 to 100 percent 
of the women studied had difficulty after 
marriage with housekeeping skills and 
activities and in finding for themselves 
suitable and satisfying social, cultural, 
and recreational outlets and interests. 
Their continuing relation with their fam- 
ilies was fraught with difficulty, husbands 
and wives were involved in an undue 
amount of conflict, health problems were 
persistent, financial family management 
and meeting the economic problems of 
living caused much trouble, and in all, 
there were personality and emotional 
difficulties which made their adjustment 
to life more than ordinarily difficult. 

It was further apparent that the arts 
and sciences which are supposed to con- 
tribute to personality development and 
orientation were not functional in their 
lives; that there was a lack of adequate 
as well as poor coordination of work 
which might have contributed to better 
student health during and after graduation 
from college; that the majority of women 
had little skill or experience in handling 
the usual household demands of post- 
college days, and practically no oppor- 
tunity to acquire this throughout their 
college career; that the fields of knowledge 
which could have proved useful seem to 
have done little in helping the student 
achieve for herself an orientation about 
religion and a personally adequate phi- 
losophy of life; that the great mass of 
them did not have the opportunity nor 
was there evidence of any comprehensive 
constructive program of education de- 
signed to give them understanding and 
competence in handling their developing 
sex life; that courses which were supposed 
to equip them for a vocation were unprac- 
tical and sometimes a handicap when they 
got on the job; that courses designed to 
give them competence in understanding 
the personal and social-economic problems 
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of life seem to have failed completely; and 
finally there seemed little correlation 
between their social, cultural and recrea- 
tional life opportunities after college and 
the kind of physical education and social 
training they received in school. 

A part of the practical application of 
the apparent lack of curricula based upon 
the needs of women might be helped if 
the teachers of home economics and other 
phases of family education developed a 
closer working relation with families as a 
parallel part of their school program. 

Challenge Related to Curriculum Organiza- 
tion. In this area there are three chal- 
lenges which I wish to present. First, 
there would seem to be need for a closer 
tie-up between academic high school 
home economics, and adult homemaking 
education. This may mean in some cases 
an actual organic relationship between 
school programs and adult homemaking 
programs in existence; in others it may 
mean the development of such programs 
by the home economics teacher herself. 
Just as I can see little value in a nursery 
school which does not take as one of its 
major objectives, that of the education of 
parents, to do a better job of understand- 
ing and dealing with their children, I 
cannot see the value of a school program 
of home economics with girls or boys, 
which does not take as one of its objec- 
tives that of helping the parents of these 
young people to understand them better, 
and to bring a closer tie-up between 
family conditions and situations and the 
curriculum that is taught in the school 
itself. This leads me to state the point 
which I have stated in other papers, 
namely, that there must ultimately evolve 
a kind of schooling which takes for 
granted that from the nursery to the end 
of high school, there will be a parallel 

educational program for the parents of 
the children dealt with by the school. 


I am saying that, just as the nursery 
school assumes parent education, so should 
the kindergarten, the first grade, the 
other grades, and the four years of high 
school. Unless this develops, the pos- 
sibility of changing and improving family 
life, or making family education potent 
and functional in the lives of children and 
adults is almost nil. 

The second challenge is that of develop- 
ing a program of education for marriage 
and family life for the total student body 
of the elementary school, high school, 
and college. It is astounding that ten 
thousand students in a great university 
like Michigan, or the same number at 
Harvard, or Minnesota, or California, 
leave college with no education in fields 
such as health, nutrition, diet, human 
psychology and development, which is 
useful to them as individuals, or human 
biology which has personal significance, 
or economics which they can apply in 
their own lives. This list could be added 
to greatly. The fine arts reach an in- 
significant number of students, in the 
sense of providing for them creative in- 
terests and outlets which have such 
tremendous mental hygiene value and 
life satisfaction. 

The third and last challenge in this 
area has to do with the lack of coordina- 
tion of health agencies at the college level. 
There are institutions with superior nu- 
trition departments, elaborate medical 
services, large physical education depart- 
ments, and departments which train 
leaders in the fields of the fine and applied 
arts and recreation, which are turning 
out hundreds of students every year in as 
poor physical and mental heaith or poorer 
than when they entered college. In 
every instance, each department is appar- 
ently more concerned with finding stu- 
dents who will go on and major in its 
department and become specialists and 
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teachers of physical education, of nutri- 
tion or something else, than with its 
contribution to the health and well-being 
of the student while in college and after 
he graduates. 

Challenges Related to Method. There is 
only one challenge I wish to present here. 
It is the need for further experimentation 
with methods of actually getting students 
and adults to put into practice many of 
the principles we teach. Time and time 
again at high school teas, the girls take 
the white bread sandwiches and leave the 
whole wheat ones for someone else, even 
after they have studied all about the struc- 
ture of the wheat grain and the values of 
whole wheat over white milled flour 
bread. This is only a simple example of 
how what we learn in school fails to 
change what we have become accustomed 
to at home or what is practiced in the 
family. Thus, another possible advan- 
tage for teacher-parent educational classes 
which will parallel those with the girls 


themselves. The studies which have been - 


made and are under way at Iowa State 
College on the development of methods of 
studying changes in attitudes and practices 
of girls in home management house ex- 
perience are in line with what is needed 
badly as a basis for further experimenta- 
tion with teaching methods. Another 
study by a foods teacher doing graduate 
work is designed to make a contribution 
to ways and means of getting people to 
practice what they know about good 
health practices. 

Challenges Related to Objectives. There 
is need for the clarification of the goals 
toward which home economics is striving. 
Can it embrace a total family program by 
adding other kinds of specialists to its 
staff, or should it undertake only what it 
already has done so well—work in house- 
hold administration and homemaking, and 
leave other aspects of family education to 
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psychologists, biologists, sociologists, and 
other specialties? Or should there be 
attempted some concerted effort to coor- 
dinate and correlate various subject matter 
fields to a curriculum which does the total 
family life education job for all students 
at all levels of schooling? I am not pre- 
pared to say which of these or what varia- 
tions of them are feasible or possible, but 
the future of family education lies more in 
the hands of the leadership in home 
economics than with any other group, if 
they have the vision, competence, and 
persistence to develop it. This will be 
one significant test of their ability to 
work cooperatively, tolerantly, under- 
standingly, and democratically together, 
as well as with others in different fields 
of knowledge. 

The goals in home economics are general 
and philosophical. They are no differ- 
ent from the goals in other phases of edu- 
cation. With these I have no quarrel. 
They are good and necessary. To quote 
from Spafford, they are: (1) guiding the 
individual in determining the values most 
worth working for in immediate personal 
and home living; (2) assisting the indi- 
vidual in achieving a wholesome per- 
sonality and in working out satisfying 
personal and social relationships; (3) help- 
ing the individual in discovering his 
needs, interest and capacities as they 
relate to home life activities; (4) assisting 
the individual in using individual and 
family resources for attainment of the 
values set up as most worthwhile in life. 

There are two things about these objec- 
tives I want to comment on. In the first 
place, they all four concentrate upon the 
individual, and not a single one empha- 
sizes the giving of assistance to families 
or working directly with girls and their 
families in order that the family might, 
jointly with the teacher, work out better 
family planning, activities, and goals. 
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The danger in centering too much atten- 
tion upon the improvement of the indi- 
vidual is that of overlooking the impor- 
tant fact that the individual is a product of 
group experience, and is responsible to the 
group in part for his existence, his ad- 
vancement, and his status in life. Also, 
the welfare of the family group, which 
may negate some of the individual values 
which the individual may come to hold as 
essential for his own welfare and happi- 
ness, has the possibility of creating rather 
than reducing family conflict. This is not 
the most important point I wish to make 
about goals, however. It is, that in 
addition to these rather general philo- 
sophical goals, the program needs to have 
more specific and immediate achievement 
goals which it is striving for from year 
to year. Each of the above can be broken 
down into more specific statements of 
accomplishment, which Miss Spafford 
has subsequently done. While I do not 
necessarily subscribe to the goal used in 
some extension programs of setting out 
to see how many homes can be improved 
by having the sinks raised or how many 
new mattresses can be made in a year, 
there would seem to be need for some 
similar kind of achievement goals for 
every high school and every college of 
family education. For example, and this 
may be a very trivial one, it would be a 
real achievement toward the attainment 
of one of the general goals of home eco- 
nomics—providing we know how to 
teach in such an interesting way that the 
learner wants to go out and put into prac- 
tice what he is taught—if every college of 
home economics set out this coming year 
to reach to per cent or 20 per cent of the 
total non-home economics student body, 
men and women alike, with some one kind 
of family life education, possibly on a 
noncredit basis, units on ‘“‘How to Eat 
Your Way to Health,’’ ‘“‘What to Look 
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For in the Girl (or Man) You Marry,” 
and ‘‘Seeing Yourself as Others See You’’. 

The Challenge of the Present Crisis and 
National Defense. It has been true and 
will continue to be true that the researches 
in human nutrition, consumers buying, 
etc., will make a contribution to national 
defense. There is another aspect of the 
problem I wish to state for consideration. 
While education to consumers on what, 
when, and where to buy is of inestimable 
service and value, as well as are the 
nutritional and other contributions of 
home economics, I would like to make a 
plea for home economists, as a group, to 
take a stand which will help to conserve 
the values of family life in the present 
emergency, as well as make its contribu- 
tions as stated above. Mothers of the 
race are the conservers and carriers of the 
culture of the race. There is much per- 
manent damage done to civilization by the 
wholesale panic propaganda which pro- 
motes the idea of more and more women’s 
taking defense responsibilities outside the 
home. If we are at war, if we are actually 
invaded as is England, that may be neces- 
sary, but for the present I think that 
mothers in homes who make their con- 
tribution to their children and their fam- 
ily make an even more important contribu- 
tion to defense than by knitting Red Cross 
sweaters. Perhaps they can do both. I 
am not arguing for keeping women in the 
home as against giving them opportunity 
for free participation in and out of home 
activities, nor against knitting Red Cross 
sweaters, but I am arguing for the point 
of conservation of home and family values, 
and especially so if we can teach democ- 
racy and democratic living and perpetuate 
the ideals and values of our society to the 
children of the next generation. Home 
economists need to find for themselves a 
unique job and contribution to the Na- 
tional Defense which aims to strengthen 
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family life and enhance the values which 
are attainable in family living. 

The second challenge is that of scrutiniz- 
ing the departmentalized organization of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion to see whether this type of national 
organization promotes the presupposition 
of the major objective of family life educa- 
tion, namely an integrated, functional, 
and unified total family program. Or 
does it perpetuate the existing depart- 
mentalized set-up of colleges and univer- 
sities which is a barrier to the attainment 
of this previously stated goal? Further- 
more, may it not be advisable to consider 
present and future needs for family life 
education to determine whether the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association might 
not well consider a closer relationship or 
merger with such organizations as the 
National Conference on Family Relations 
and National Council on Parent Education? 

It may be that the time has come to con- 
sider a new name, a new type of organiza- 
tion, and a new type of publication. My 
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suggestion would be possibly the forma- 
tion of an American Family Life Associa- 
tion composed of the American Home 
Economics Association, National Council 
on Parent Education, and National Con- 
ference on Family Relations to begin with, 
which would develop a functional and 
nondepartmentalized plan or organization 
and program and a national journal which 
would combine the best points of the 
present Journal of Home Economics, Marriage 
and Family Living, Child Study, and the 
former journal called Parent Education. 
As a model to pattern after, I suggest the 
present journal, Social Forces. 


CONCLUSION 


These challenges, if acted upon, will in 
my opinion promote and make the prac- 
tice of democratic living an actuality in 
the lives of administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, students, and their families. 
It will mean the next great step forward 
for home economics and education for 
family living. It may mean the impetus 
toward true democracy. 


RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY AND MARRIAGE IN CARVER 
AND SCOTT COUNTIES, MINNESOTA, AS COMPARED 
WITH BRANCH COUNTY, MICHIGAN 
DONALD MITCHELL 
University of Minnesota 


ESIDENTIAL  propinquity was 
found to be an important factor 


in selection of marriage partners 
in Philadelphia where 5,000 applicants 
for marriage licenses were studied by Bos- 
sard.' Similar to this urban investigation 
was a study made by McClusky and Zan- 


1J. H. S. Bossard, ‘Residential Propinquity as a 
Factor in Marriage Selection,’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXVIII (September 1932), pp. 219-224. 


der of a predominantly rural county in 
Michigan.? They observed the same char- 
acteristic pattern but it is difficult to 
compare this with the Bossard study for, 
obviously, it is necessary to use a different 
set of distance zones in designing propin- 


® Howard Y. McClusky and Alvin Zander, ‘‘Resi- 
dential Propinquity and Marriage in Branch County, 
Michigan,”’ Social Forces, XIX (October 1940), pp. 
79°81. 
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quity categories for rural areas as con- 
trasted with urban areas. At the time of 
the appearance of the Michigan study the 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion was undertaking an inquiry into fac- 
tors related to selection of marriage part- 
ners through the use of marriage license 
data. It was decided to duplicate, insofar 
as possible, the analysis of McClusky and 
Zander in order to ascertain whether or 
not comparable results would be obtained 
in two rural Minnesota counties when the 
same propinquity classification is used. 
It will not be necessary to summarize in 
advance the McClusky and Zander study 
since their technique and results will be 
discussed in various sections of this report. 


THE COUNTIES STUDIED 


It is essential to know the important 
social characteristics of counties being 
compared for it may be that the explana- 
tion of differences which may be found in 
the phenomena under investigation lie in 
differences in the underlying social charac- 
teristics of the counties. 

Scott and Carver counties are situated 
in southeastern Minnesota in Minnesota 
Rural Social Area Ia,* and are contiguous 
to the south and southwest of Hennepin 
county in which Minneapolis is located. 
Branch county, the locale of the McClusky 
and Zander study, is in south central 
Michigan and is not near any large city. 
Carver county is 376 square miles in area 
and had a population of 16,936 in 1930 
yielding a density per square mile of 45.0. 
Scott county is 366 square miles in area, 
had a 1930 population of 14,166 and a 
density of 38.6. These figures should be 
compared with Branch county with an 
area of 503 square miles, a population in 
1930 of 23,950, and a density of 47.6 per 

* Donald Mitchell and Lowry Nelson, The Rural 
Social Areas of Minnesota, to be published by Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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square mile. The entire population of 
both Scott and Carver counties was classi- 
fied as rural in 1930 while the population 
of Branch county was 71.9 per cent rural. 
Thus we see that the Minnesota counties 
were each about three-fourths the size of 
the Michigan county, that the population 
density was not materially different, that 
Carver and Scott do not contain any urban 
centers while Branch contains one small 
center, and that Scott and Carver are near 
a large metropolitan area while Branch 
is not. 


THE PERIOD STUDIED 


Unfortunately it was not possible to 
have the periods studied in Minnesota 
identical to that period used in the Michi- 
gan study. In Carver county the period 
covered was the calendar years 1929 
through 1939 and in Scott county 1932 
through 1939. Prior to these dates 
records were not complete in regard to 
certain factors which are to be included 
in the larger study to which this report 
is incidental. The period covered by 
McClusky and Zander was June 11, 1927 
to June 11, 1937. 


PROPINQUITY CLASSIFICATION 


The following propinquity classifica- 
tion, used by McClusky and Zander, has 
been applied to this study: 


Group A consisted of those couples who gave the 
same post-office address within the county. 

Group B was composed of those couples who gave 
different post-office addresses withir the county. 

Group C consisted of those couples, one member of 
whom gave an address within the county and the 
other gave an address not more than 50 miles away. 

Group D was constituted by those couples, one 
member of whom gave an address in . . . [the] couaty 
and the other gave an address more than 50 miles 
away.* 


4 McClusky and Zander, op. cét., p. 79. 
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office address within the county and of the 
1,562 couples applying in Carver county 
36.2 percent fell in this category. Both 
of these percentages were below that for 
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RESULTS 

Tables 1 and 2 present the number and 
percentage of marriage license applicants 
who fall in each propinquity category 


TABLE 1 


anp Percentace or Appricants ror MarriaGe Licenses 1n Scorr County, MiNNESOTA 
DURING THE YEARS 1932 TO 1939, Havinc Four Dirrezent Decregs oF 


ResipENTIAL 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE IN EACH GROUP 
TOTAL 
YEAR A B Cc D an 
COUPLES 
No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
1932 38 42.2 16 17.8 24 26.7 12 13.3 go 
1933 28 30.1 Be 23.6 38 40.9 5 5-4 93 
1934 60 43-5 22 16.0 38 27.5 18 13.0 138 
1935 5° 37-6 35 26.3 39 29.3 9 6.8 133 
1936 62 50.8 21 17.2 34 27-9 5 4.1 122 
1937 5 42-9 35 29-4 28 23-5 5 4-2 119 
1938 44 41.1 30 28.0 29 27.1 4 3.8 107 
1939 51 40.8 37 29.6 31 24.8 6 4.8 125 
1929-39 384 41.4 218 23-5 261 28.2 64 6.9 927 
TABLE 2 


Noumper AND Percentace or AppLicaNnts ror Marriace Licenses In Carver County, MINNESOTA 
DURING THE YEARS 1929 TO 1939, Havino Four Dirrgerent oF 


RgstpenTIAL PropinquitTy 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE IN EACH GROUP 

TOTAL 

YEAR B c D Or 

COUPLES 

No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 

1929 60 43-2 37 26.6 35 25.2 7 5-0 139 
1930 49 | 40.8 29 24.2 37 30.8 5 4.2 120 
1931 46 33.8 28 20.6 48 35-3 14 10.3 136 
1932 48 38.4 26 20.8 42 33-6 9 7.2 125 
1933 §2 42.6 28 23.0 30 24.6 12 9.8 122 
1934 57 38.8 28 19.0 st 34-7 Ss 7:5 147 
1935 52 36.9 23 16.3 54 38.3 12 8.5 141 
1936 53 35-6 31 20.8 54 36.2 II 7-4 149 
1937 58 32.0 50 27.6 64 35-4 9 5.0 181 
1938 48 31.0 42 27.1 57 36.8 8 5-1 155 
1939 43 29-3 44 29-9 5t 34-7 9 6.1 147 
1929-39 566 36.2 | 366 23-4 | $23 33-5 | 107 6.9 | 1,562 


within Scott and Carver counties respec- 
tively. It will be noted that for the total 
of the years studied the percentage in the 
one county is close to that for the other 
county. Of the 927 couples in Scott 
county 41.4 percent gave the same post- 


Branch county, Michigan, in which case 
46 percent of the 1,213 couples gave the 
same post-office address. The percentage 
where both gave post-offices within the 
county but not the same post-office was 
23.§ for Scott county, 23.4 for Carver, and 
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12 for Branch. In this case the situation 
is reversed. The Minnesota counties 
show percentages of about twice the 
magnitude of the Michigan county. If 
the percentages in these first two cate- 
gories are added, one would get the per- 
centage of cases in which both bride and 
groom come from the given county. 
These percentages are 64.9 for Scott, 59.6 
for Carver, and 58 for Branch. For the 
third category, one address within the 
county and one not more than 50 miles 
away, the percentages are 28.2 in Scott, 
33.5 in Carver, and 21 in Branch. If the 
first three categories are combined, we 


TABLE 3 
Criticat Ratios or DirrgRENCES BETWEEN 
CENTAGES* BY Propinquity CATEGORIES 
AND CounrTIES 


PROPINQUITY CATEGORIES 


A | B 


Scott and Carver....| .81 | .o1 | .76] o 


Scott and Branch....| 1.06 | 3.44 | 1.92 | 4.67 
Carver and Branch.. .| 2.60 | 3.90 | 3.67 | 5.32 


Pi — P2 Pi— P2 


sC.R. = or 
N,+N, 
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find that in Scott and Carver counties 
93-1 percent of the couples lived within 
50 miles of each other while in Branch 
county only 79 percent lived that close. 
One can make an hypothesis that many 
youth who migrate to the city return to 
their home town to find their mate and 
that the distance of a large city from the 
county studied may affect the number of 
cases falling in category C as against 
category D. In Category D, one address 
within the county and the other over 50 
miles away, the percentages are 6.9 for 
Scott, 6.9 for Carver, and 21 for Branch. 
In this category the percentage in the 
Michigan county is three times that in 
either of the Minnesota counties. Ob- 


viously this stands in reciprocal relation- 
ship to the combination of the first three 
categories and the same explanation could 
be applied. 

Table 3 presents the critical ratios of 
the difference between percentages in one 
county as compared with another county 
in regard to the four propinquity cate- 
gories. It is obvious that there are no 
significant differences between the percent- 
ages in any category when Scott and 
Carver counties are compared. All are 
well within the range of chance. When 
either of these counties is compared with 
Branch county, Michigan, however, much 
higher critical ratios are obtained,—all 
above 1.0 and five out of eight above 3.0. 

From year to year no consistent trends 
are noticeable. In fact, when categories 
A and B are combined, the trend in Carver 
county is balanced by a trend in the 
opposite direction in Scott. 


CONCLUSIONS 


No statistically significant differences 
are found in the comparison of two adjoin- 
ing Minnesota counties (Carver and Scott) 
in regard to residential propinquity of the 
marriage partners. But when either of 
these counties is compared with Branch 
county, Michigan, statistically signifi- 
cant differences were found in five out of 
eight comparisons. This indicates that 
there are factors operating in the Michigan 
county which are not operating in the 
Minnesota counties and vice versa. It 
seems possible that proximity to a great 
metropolitan area may be related to the 
low percentage in category D for the 
Minnesota counties and the fact that 
metropolitan areas were more than 50 
miles away accounted for the higher per- 
centage in that category in the case of the 
Michigan county. Some substantiation 
of this may be seen in the fact that the 
counties lined up in the opposite manner 
in the case of Category C. 
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DIFFERENTIATION 
to this will include material of three kinds: (1) original » suggestion, plans, rams, 


pect of the field; (3) special results of study and 


progress in any distinctive as- 


CULTURE CHANGE AND RACE RELATIONS* 


H. C. BREARLEY 
Peabody College 


HE significance of cultural change 

has been emphasized by many 

writers. Attention has been called 
to the frequent lag between the material 
and the nonmaterial aspects of a changing 
culture, to the importance of invention 
and diffusion, to culture conflict, and to 
many other consequences of an altered 
cultural base. Only a few writers have, 
however, attempted to analyze the effects 
of cultural change upon what are com- 
monly called racial problems. 

Successful social adjustment between 
majority and minority groups seems to 
depend primarily upon their tacit or open 
agreement upon some form of accommoda- 
tion, some way of living together that 
approximately meets the minimum de- 
mands of both groups. Looked at ob- 
jectively, this stabilization may be mani- 
festly unfair to the rights of the minority; 
but if agreement is reached, relative har- 
mony ensues, group conflict is reduced, and 
grudge-bearing by individuals becomes 
less common. 

If the conflicting groups can be identi- 
fied by color, features, dress, speech, or 

* Read before the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 4, 1941. 


some equivalent ‘‘racial’’ trait, the need 
for a generally accepted code of intergroup 
conduct is greatly increased. If agree- 
ment is general as to what is proper and 
what is not, even strangers of the two 
racial groups know what to expect of each 
other and can deport themselves accord- 
ingly. Obviously such accommodation 
is never perfect, but even an approxima- 
tion reduces conflict. 

In a dynamic society, however, accom- 
modation is shortlived. Almost as soon 
as the individuals in an area learn the 
roles expected of them, they are confused 
or upset by changes in the culture that 
necessitate different adjustments. This 
uncertainty then results in conflict between 
individuals. Groups rally to the support 
of their members and of their wishes and 
demands, and majority-minority relation- 
ships become antagonistic and embit- 
tered. 

A rapid rate of cultural change, more- 
over, prevents accommodation, for time 
seems necessary to the development of 
group adjustments. A change which in 
itself might win support from many 
members of both majority and minority 
groups becomes a source of discord when 
it occurs so suddenly that individuals are 
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not prepared to alter their conduct quickly 
enough. In other words, race relations 
ate more likely to be harmonious in a 
period of gradual change than in one of 
crises and sudden alterations of conduct 
or status. For example, it is generally 
believed that conflict between Aryans 
and Jews in Germany during the 1930's 
was aggravated by the Jews’ sudden rise 
to prominence in such conspicuous pro- 
fessions as law, medicine, and govern- 
ment service. It is the belief of a number 
of observers that had these occupational 
shifts occurred over a longer period of 
time, the consequent antagonisms would 
have been appreciably reduced. 

Similarly, a rapid increase in the num- 
bers of the minority group is likely to be 
accompanied by increased group conflict. 
The heavy migration of southern Negroes 
to northern cities during and after the 
World War aroused racial antagonism 
there because of the fear that property 
rights and occupational opportunities 
would be endangered. This tension flared 
up in the race riots of 1917-1919 as well 
as in innumerable personal altercations. 

Conversely, a decrease in the minority 
group, either in numbers or in importance, 
tends to allay caste and class conflict. 
For instance, in one Southern city in 1917 
there was organized intimidation of Ne- 
groes, largely because of unsettled con- 
ditions accompanying the war. Then 
there was a heavy exodus of Negroes. 
Soon afterward, under the leadership of 
the local Chamber of Commerce, a con- 
certed effort was made to bring about 
racial cooperation and accommodation. 
In fact, the customary rules of interracial 
etiquette were temporarily relaxed to per- 
mit a meeting of Negro and white leaders 
for face-to-face discussion of minority 
problems. This changed attitude was 
largely the result of fear of economic losses 
from a decrease in labor supply, but the 
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feeling of self-confidence in the majority 
group had also been strengthened by the 
migration of members of the minority. 

Many observers have noted that a 
decrease in birth rate among minorities 
tends to lessen aggression by the dominant 
group. For example, the exceptionally 
favorable treatment by the British of the 
New Zealand Maori is believed to have 
been motivated not only by the Maori’s 
capacity for acquiring European civiliza- 
tion but also because of their obvious 
tendency toward a decrease in numbers. 
On the Pacific coast, antagonism to 
Oriental immigrants was noticeably de- 
creased when it was noted that the birth 
rate among second and third generation 
Chinese and Japanese was gradually ap- 
proaching that of the American whites of 
the same socio-economic level. 

Changes in relative population iacrease 
rates, then, nearly always affect race 
relations. If the position of the majority 
is being strengthened, attempts to regu- 
late the minority are likely to be lessened, 
thus permitting some increase of privileges 
for the minority. But under such cir- 
cumstances the minority may become 
alarmed for its group security and en- 
deavor to secure additional ‘‘rights’’ to 
compensate for its decrease in relative 
numbers. Such a condition will gener- 
ally result in minor disturbances of the 
pattern of racial accommodation. 

Major conflicts are, however, likely to 
occur when the relative numbers of the 
minority are on the increase. This situa- 
tion encourages the minority to feel more 
confident of its powers and to make de- 
mands upon the majority. These de- 
mands increase the fears of the majority 
group and consolidate its members in 
opposition. The scene is then laid for 
violent interracial strife. Such a cultural 
change as a lowered rate of marriage or 
an increase in contraception may, accord= 
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ingly, affect race relations, unless, of | Wars also upset the established rules of 


course, the practice is accepted equally 
by both majority and minority groups so 
that the relative population strength of 
the groups is undisturbed. 

Changes in the economic structure also 
greatly affect racial relationships. Al- 
terations in the relative economic power of 
the majority and the minority groups 
operate somewhat like changes in popu- 
lation growth. In particular, the sudden 
rise to wealth of members of a minority 
may excite the fear and jealousy of the 
majority, especially of those persons who 
are economically underprivileged. A 
poor white man is angered by the mud 
splashed on him by the automobile of a 
white banker, but he is infuriated when 
the mud comes from the expensive car of a 
Negro banker. The racial stereotype 
serves to increase the bitterness arising 
from economic conflict. 

The increase of racial tension during 
periods of economic distress has often 
been noted. This has been explained on 
the theory that more painful feelings of 
frustration result in stronger tendencies 
toward aggressive behavior, but on the 
surface at least it appears that the greater 
insecurity caused by severer competition 
for jobs disturbs the social equilibrium. 
Under such conditions, whites are found 
trying to get work previously tacitly 
reserved for Negroes. Negroes may also 
attempt to secure work in fields dominated 
by whites, while employers in their eager- 
ness to avoid bankruptcy willingly accept 
the lowest bidder. These conditions re- 
sult in bitterness and group conflict. In 
1931, for example, a railway in the 
Mississippi valley began to substitute 
Negroes for whites as firemen on its 
locomotives. For several years thereafter, 
these Negro firemen were ambushed by 
gunmen endeavoring to obtain revenge 
for the dispossession of the whites. 


conduct and tend to increase racial bitter- 
ness. For example, in the South during 
the years 1919-1920, Negro soldiers return- 
ing from France, sometimes as military 
heroes, found it difficult to accept the 
subordinate status required by Southern 
laws and folkways. Their resentment 
irritated the whites and brought about 
measures of repression and counter-attack. 
Incidentally, in the United States during 
the next few years one may logically 
expect an increase in racial conflict as 
an accompaniment of the social disorgan- 
ization of war and its aftermath. 

Political upheavals result similarly in 
disorganization of the customary modes of 
interracial behavior. The student of his- 
tory need go no further than the Recon- 
struction Period for dramatic illustrations 
of this tendency of political disturbances 
to increase group conflict. 

Even mechanical inventions may disturb 
a working equilibrium in racial relations. 
For example, the introduction of more 
machinery on Southern farms has tempo- 
rarily at least increased the competition 
and conflict between white and Negro 
tenants and laborers. On the other hand, 
the development of the automobile has 
tended to reduce some of the tensions occa- 
sioned by ‘‘Jim Crow’’ laws and practices. 

Some cultural changes, of course, oper- 
ate directly in reducing discord and an- 
tagonism. When minority and majority 
groups grow more alike in appearance, as 
by the disuse of distinctive modes of dress, 
racial harmony is thereby promoted. Ina 
similar way, equality in educational op- 
portunities and accomplishments usually 
lessens social distance between the major- 
ity and the minority, unless, of course, the 
changes are accompanied by increased or 
more effective competition. Biological 
differences are not alterable in any impor- 
tant way, but as cultural differences dis- 
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appear, the biological differences often 
seem to become less significant. Conse- 
quently, it may be said that any cultural 
change which tends to bring two groups 
closer together in appearance or intellec- 
tual and cultural attainments will, other 
aspects of the situation remaining unal- 
tered, tend to eliminate friction between 
the groups concerned. This seems to be 
one of the chief reasons for the betterment 
of race relations in the South during the 
last half century. 

On the other hand, changes that make 
groups more distinguishable from each 
other, either in appearance or in social 
behavior, tend to increase antagonism. 
Southern interracial cooperation, for ex- 
ample, would hardly be aided by the de- 
velopment of a neo-African cult, empha- 
sizing the Negro’s earlier accomplishments 
and folkways. This would be especially 
true if the movement were accompanied by 
attempts to develop a distinctive type of 
dress or language. 

Further analysis of the effects of cultural 
change upon racial relationships is not 
now possible, but at least mention must be 
made of the prime importance of altera- 
tions in the Weltanschauung or life phi- 
losophy of a people. The development of 
ethnocentrism as an intellectual or politi- 
cal cult obviously reduces the chances of 
interracial adjustment. On the contrary, 
the growth of a thorough-going democ- 
racy or the increasing acceptance of the 
concept of cultural pluralism tends to- 
ward the reduction of group conflict of 
many kinds, both racial and nonracial. 

The principal contention of this paper, 
namely that abrupt social change is often 
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a disturbing factor in harmonious racial 
relationships should not be interpreted as 
a plea for the status quo in any particular 
situation. Changes may be necessary or 
required by justice even when they put an 
end to an apparently satisfactory accom- 
modation between two groups. Some- 
times the change may be urgently desirable 
in spite of its temporarily disorganizing 
effect because it may forestall even greater 
disorganization resulting from further 
delay. The so-called Norfolk decision re- 
quiring that Negro teachers be’ paid the 
same salary as whites of equal training and 
experience may be used as an illustration. 
Regardless of its justice or injustice it is 
likely to create some bitterness between 
whites and Negroes. But this bitterness 
may be less an evil than would the conse- 
quences of postponement in improving 
Negro schools. Yet had this decision 
been made in 1880 it would undoubtedly 
have aroused far more bitterness than it is 
doing in 1941. And in 1880 it might even 
have delayed for a generation the attempt 
to establish in the southern states a public 
school system either for whites or for 
Negroes. 

Obviously, then, it is not only the na- 
ture of the change that affects racial coop- 
eration and harmony. It is also the time 
of the change—how it fits or fails to fit 
into the pattern of contemporary life. A 
change that would arouse a storm in 1941 
may bring no bitterness if it were to be 
postponed until 1951. Of course, the re- 
verse is also true—it is possible that a 
change which would have aroused little 
discord in 1920 might be far more disturb- 
ing were it to occur in 1950. 
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REGIONAL VARIATION IN DISABLING SICKNESS AMONG 
A GROUP OF NEGRO MALE RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


HUGH P. BRINTON 
United States Public Health Service 


ORBIDITY rates when expressed 

N f in terms of the general popula- 
tion reflect the influence of so 

great a diversity of factors that they are 
likely to obscure any particular conditions 
present within certain portions of the 
entire group. To be of significance for 
regional comparison, for example, mor- 
bidity rates should be made specific for age, 
sex, face, occupation, and economic status. 

Such a classification of the available data 
has been made in the present study which 
concerns a group of Negro males who have 
essentially the same duties and the same 
economic status in both the North and in 
the South. Hence, differences in the fre- 
quency and duration of disabling sickness 
may be assumed to have some relation to 
differences in environment both social and 
physical. It is well known that there is 
a diversity of social factors which might 
serve either to reinforce or to weaken the 
influence of purely climatic factors. No 
attempt will be made to describe in detail 
possible relationships between geographic 
locality and health. Attention, however, 
is focussed upon the end results of the 
process, namely, the inability to perform 
usual tasks for a period of one week or 
longer. Another study has shown that 
more than four-fifths of all cases of dis- 
ability last less than 8 days, hence cases 
exceeding this duration are likely to be of 
a more serious nature. 

The present study utilizes data from sick 
benefit organization records, covering the 
period from 1930 through 1934, collected 
under the auspices of the Occupational 
Morbidity and Mortality Study.! In- 


1 For a description of the methods employed and 


cluded are 8,477 cases of disability which 
“represented sickness experience during 
467,356 months of membership. 

A differentiation of Negro railroad 
workers by region was made on the basis 
of the city in which the sick benefit organi- 
zation records were kept. Of the 58 cities 
included in this study 31 were situated in 
the North and 27 in the South.? The 
mobility of railroad labor coupled with 
the regionalized plan of operation makes 
it possible that the area reporting to one 
headquarters city might extend beyond 
any arbitrary political boundaries which 
might have been established. To reduce 
the effect of this the States were divided 
into only two groups, the North and the 
South. It was believed that by selecting 
such broad geographic units a great major- 
ity of the cases would fall entirely within 
one or the other region. Caution should 
be exercised in applying the results of this 
study to groups of Negro workers in other 
industries. 

With regard to diagnosis, a reasonable 
degree of accuracy may be expected since 


the results obtainable through the use of sick benefit 
organization records reference should be made to 
published reports of the Occupational Morbidity and 
Mortality Study. From the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, National Institute of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

2 The following States are included in the Southern 
region: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, and 
Virginia. All the other States are considered in the 
Northern region. In these the membership is concen- 
trated in the North Atlantic and Middle Western 
States, with a comparatively small percentage in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States. 
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a physician’s certificate was required for 
each case of disability. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Age distribution by region.—Since many of 
the railroad workers were members of the 
sick benefit organization for less than the 
entire 5 years covered by this study, the 
population exposed to the risk of disabling 
sickness is estimated on a man-month basis 
rather than on the number of individual 
members. The total of 467,356 months is 
obtained by adding the number of months 
each person was a member, which might 
be as short as one month or as long as 60 


TABLE 1 
Percentace DistrisuTion or Monts or Mem- 
BERSHIP IN THE Sick BENEFIT ORGANIZATION, 
Accorpinc to Acg Group or 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF MONTHS OF 
MEMBERSHIP ACCORDING 
AGE GROUPS* TO AGE GROUP OF 
MEMBERS 
North South 
Total, known ages...... 100.0 100.0 


* Ages as of July 1, 1932. 


months. Because of the influence of age 
on the frequency of disabilities it is of 
interest to compare the North and South 
in this respect. In the North 19.0 percent 
of all the months of membership were 
accounted for by workers under 35 years 
of age, while in the South 22.3 percent of 
all the months of membership were ac- 
counted for by workers in this age group. 
The corresponding percentages for workers 
55 years of age and over were 16.1 and 8.6, 
respectively. These facts are summarized 
in Table 1. It: will be observed that 


Northern Negroes had a greater percentage 
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of months of membership in the older age 
groups than Southern Negroes. 

Annual number of cases per 1,000 persons.— 
A common method for computing the fre- 
quency of disabilities is by dividing the 
number of person-years of membership into 
the number of cases and multiplying by 
1,000. Table 2 shows the results of such 
a calculation which takes into considera- 
tion the occurrence of cases rather than 
their length. It is apparent that the Ne- 
gro males studied have a slightly higher 
frequency rate for sickness and nonindus- 
trial injuries in the South than in the 
North. The excess in rate for the South 
which is 10 percent for persons under 25 
years of age, rises to 24 percent for those 
from 35-44 years, and 27 percent for those 
45-54 years. Among persons 55 years of 
age and over there is scarcely any regional 
difference in the frequency rate. 

A study of mortality among Southern 
Negroes also showed a tendency for 
the South to be more unfavorable. The 
1931-33 mortality rate for urban colored, 
in a sample of 14 Southern and 9 Northern 
States, was 27 percent higher in the South 
when a correction was made for age. 

Morbidity rates (all ages) according to 
broad diagnosis groups are unfavorable for 
the South for nonindustrial injuries, diges- 
tive diseases, and nonrespiratory-nondiges- 
tive diseases, while for respiratory diseases 
there is little difference. When further 
subdivided it is apparent that certain par- 
ticular diagnoses are especially in excess 
in the South. These include appendicitis, 
with or without appendectomy, which is 
85 percent in excess, ulcer of the stomach 
or duodenum and other diseases of the 
stomach which are 51 percent in excess, 
and infectious and parasitic diseases which 
are 168 percent in excess. The last 2 diag- 
noses might be related to a possible infe- 
riority in housing and sanitary conditions 
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in the South for Negroes of similar socio- 
economic status. 

There is no diagnosis group which, for 
all ages combined, is significantly higher 
in the North. Even for certain respira- 
tory diseases which have a markedly 
higher mortality rate among Negroes in 
the urban North, the morbidity rate is not 
in excess. For example, the frequency 
rate for pneumonia is 4.6 in the South 
and 4.4 in the North, while the frequency 
of pleurisy is 6.7 and 6.6, respectively. 
Possibly the greater mortality from pneu- 
monia in the North may reduce the chances 
for recurring attacks of this disease in 
the same individual and thus hold down 
the morbidity rate. 

Certain age specific frequency rates for 
particular diagnoses are higher in the 
North. This is noticeable for respiratory 
and genitourinary diseases among persons 
under 35 years, diarrhea and enteritis 
among persons 45-54 years, and respiratory 
diseases (except influenza and grippe), 
appendicitis (with or without appendec- 
tomy), other digestive diseases, and dis- 
eases of the skin among persons 55 years 
and over. 

Days per person and per case.—Another 
approach to the problem of morbidity 
statistics is through measurement of the 
number of days lost per person and per 
case. The former rate is obtained by di- 
viding the total number of days of dis- 
ability by the number of person-years of 
membership and the latter by dividing the 
total number of days of disability by the 
number of cases. Table 3 shows that the 
average number of days per case were 
larger in the North, although the average 
annual number of days of disability per 
person remained unfavorable for the South. 
The latter rate was 7.32 in the South and 
6.55 in the North, representing a Southern 
excess of 12 percent which is less than the 
18 percent excess in the frequency rate. 


For each age group from the youngest to 
55 years and over the annual number of 
days per person becomes increasingly un- 
favorable in the South. However, in the 
oldest age group the Northern rate is 
higher, possibly because of a greater con- 
centration of the exposed population at 
ages above 65 years. 

The average annual number of days of 
disability per person for respiratory dis- 
eases is 2.27 in the South and 2.23 in the 
North; for digestive diseases it is .94 and 
.73, tespectively, and for nonrespiratory- 
nondigestive diseases it is 3.08 and 2.79. 
In the last group all but diseases of the 
circulatory system and infectious and para- 
sitic diseases have rates nearly the same 
for both regions. 

The average number of days per case for 
all sickness and nonindustrial injuries is 
29.9 in the South and 31.4 in the North. 
Only for certain nonrespiratory-nondiges- 
tive diseases is there a noticeable difference 
by region. Diseases of the circulatory sys- 
tem are 10 percent longer in the South, 
while genitourinary diseases, rheumatic 
diseases, and diseases of the skin are longer 
in the North. 

Regional comparisons of duration spe- 
cific for age show very little difference. 
This is particularly evident for respiratory 
diseases which do not vary more than 5 
percent. Diseases of the circulatory sys- 
tem for age groups 35-44 and 45-54 years 
are more than 25 percent longer in the 
South. Other nonrespiratory-nondiges- 
tive diseases are slightly longer in the 
North for nearly all age groups. The 
greatest Northern excess is found for dis- 
eases of the skin among young Negroes and 
rheumatism among old Negroes. 

Regional comparison of frequency rates for 
white and Negro males.—In addition to the 
Negro workers already described there is a 
group of white male railroad workers for 
whom comparative morbidity rates in the 
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North and South can be secured. No the geographic factors associated with 
attempt will be made to compare the rates health. Were the 2 races employed at 


TABLE 3 


Annuat or Days or Disaniziry per Person AveraGe Numper or Days per Case, 
Neoro Mate Rairroap Emproress, 1930-34, INcLusive 


ALL Aces* | uNpER 35 vears| 35-44. vears | 45-54 vears | YEARS AND 
—, South | North | South | North | South | North | South | North | South | North 
Annual number of days or disability per person 
Total, all diagnosesf....... 7-32 | 6.55 | 6.34 | 6.03 | 6.88 | 5.76 | 8.67 | 6.47 | 7.96 | 9.05 
Nonindustrial injuries......... -94| +75 | 1-05 | .83] 1.00] .74] .92] .66]| .41 | .86 
4 Respiratory diseases........... 2.27 | 2.23 | 2.02 | 2.48 | 2.23 | 2.24 | 2.59 | 2.09 | 2.15 | 2.18 
Digestive diseases............. -94| .73| -87] .78| .89] .65 | r.03 | .73 | 1.04] .85 
Nonrespiratory-nondigestive 
MGeiCecisiceedacss. 3-08 | 2.79 | 2.31 | 1.90 | 2.64 | 2.08 | 4.06 | 2.95 | 4.28 | 5.12 
Diseases of the circulatory 
-6r .45 | -33 | |] «78 | .45 | 1-40 | 1.06 
Rheumatic diseases**....... 1.06 | 1.06| .74| .62| .95 | .87 | 1.45 | 1.15 | 1.29 | 1.81 
Other infectious and parasitic 
Other nonrespiratory-nondi- 
gestive diseases........... seg.) 3.98 | .62 2.28 
Average number of days per case 
Total, all diagnosest...... 29.9 | 31-4 | 27.3 | 28.5 | 28.7 | 29.7 | 32.6 | 30.8 | 32.8 | 38.4 
Nonindustrial injuries......... 29.3 | 30.7 | 25.4 | 26.9 | 31.0 | 31.2 | 33.3 | 29-7 | 20.4 | 37.4 
Respiratory diseases........... 25.1 | 25.7 | 24.1 | 24.9 | 24.2 | 25.3 | 26.5 | 25.3 | 27.6 | 29.0 
Digestive diseases............. 33-4 | 33-7 | 32-8 | 36.7 | 32-7 | 34-9 | 36-4 | 30-7 | 30.3 | 33.9 
Nonrespiratory-nondigestive 
| RE, Per 33-4 | 37-5 | 29-7 | 32-5 | 31-0 | 33-9 | 36.7 | 36.9 | 39.8 | 45.9 
1 Diseases of the circulatory 
45-8 | 41.7 | 26.8 | 28.1 | 46.3 | 35.6 | 52.5 | 42.0 | 56.5 | 53.3 
Genitourinary diseases....... 38.4 | 43.8 | 36.7 | 39-5 | 34-8 | 42.0 | 38.7 | 42.2 | 51.7 | 52.1 
} Rheumatic diseases**....... 29.4 | 33-5 | 32-7 | 32-6 | 26.6 | 32.5 | 32.4 | 31.2 | 27.3 | 38.8 
Diseases of the skin......... 24.3 | 31-3 | 17-6 | 31.4 | 22.5 | 26.1 | 28.7 | 37.0 | 36.0 | 33.0 
Other infectious and parasitic 
I es kxvisaneeces 27.0 | 28.3 | 23.5 | 24.1 | 27.0 | 26.4 | 32.5 | 33.1 | 21.0 | 29.8 
Other nonrespiratory-nondi- 
gestive diseases.............| 41.5 | 46.8 | 44.3 | 36.2 | 38.1 | 40.0 | 40.8 | 46.8 | 52.5 | 58.7 


* Includes a negligible number of persons of unknown age. 
+ Includes a negligible number of cases of ill-defined or unknown diagnosis. 
** Including acute and chronic rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, neuritis, and sciatica. 


for this white group with the Negro similar tasks the excess in rate for Negroes 
group since the racial difference in socio- might show a sensible reduction. In a 
economic status would probably obscure previous study it was found that as the 
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RACE, CULTURAL GROUPS 


occupations of Negro and white males 
became more nearly alike, the magnitude 
of the excess in the frequency rate of dis- 
abilities among Negroes tended to de- 
crease, if not to disappear entirely. 
The white males in this study are quite 
homogeneous with respect to occupation. 
Influences which produce a higher Negro 
frequency rate in the South do not appear 
to operate with the same force for white 
males, table 4 showing that for all ages 
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mate does not appear to increase the fre- 
quency of this diagnosis group among 
Negroes as much as it does among whites. 
However, the Negroes have a much greater 
frequency of respiratory diseases in both 
regions which may account in part for the 
smaller variation. 

Among persons 55 years of age and over 
Negroes show little regional variation for 
rheumatism while white railroad workers 
have a much higher rate in the North. 


TABLE 4 
Ratio or THE Frequency or 8 Catenpar Day or Lonoer Disanititizs In THE SOUTH TO THE 
CorrESPONDING Frequency IN THE NortH; Necro anp Warts Mate Rartroap Emp toress, 
RESPECTIVELY, 1930-34, INCLUSIVE 


ALL AGES* 35-54 YEARS 55 YEARS AND OVER 
DIAGNOSIS 

Negro White Negro White Negro White 
Total, all diagnosesf.............. 1.18 1.24 -97 1.03 
Nonindustrial injuries................. 1.31 -89 1.33 .88 
Respiratory diseases.................-. 1.05 80 1.10 -76 1.04 -96 
Digestive 1.30 1.12 1.32 1.09 1.37 1.12 
Nonrespiratory-nondigestive diseases....| 1.24 .96 1.37 1.18 -96 79 
Diseases of the circulatory system....| 1.22 93 1.27 1.02 1.25 .89 
Genitourinary diseases.............. 1.16 1.18 1.42 1.43 1.18 1.00 
Rheumatic diseases**................ 1.15 64 1.25 1.04 1.01 30 
Diseases of the skin................. 1.22 1.30 71 56 
Other infectious and parasitic diseases.| 2.68 2.20 2.92 3.09 95 1.46 

Other nonrespiratory-nondigestive 
.83 1.05 -79 $4 +93 


* Includes a negligible number of persons of unknown age. 
¢ Includes a negligible number of cases of ill-defined or unknown diagnosis. 
** Including acute and chronic rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, neuritis, and sciatica. 


and all diagnoses the North is more un- 
favorable. Only for digestive diseases, 
genitourinary diseases and infectious and 
parasitic diseases is the white rate more 
favorable in the North than in the South. 

In the age group 35-54 years the Negro 
frequency rate is 24 percent higher in the 
South, while the white rate is 3 percent 
lower in that region. The principal rea- 
son for the favorable health record of 
white males in the South is the experience 
for respiratory diseases. A Northern cli- 


Diseases of the skin are higher for both 
groups in the North. 


SUMMARY 


The sickness experience of a group of 
Negro male railroad workers was studied 
using sick benefit organization records 
available in the regional operating head- 
quarters. Of these headquarters cities 31 
were situated in the North and 27 in the 
South. 

In the particular group of Negroes under 
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observation there was no evidence that Improvement in the environment for 
Northern conditions produced a greater Southern Negroes might result in a rela- 
frequency of disabilities lasting 8 calendar _ tively lower Southern rate and thus change 
; days or longer; on the contrary there was __ the North-to-South ratio from one that is 
a consistent, although slight, excess of favorable to the North to one that is favor- 
disabilities among Negroes in the South. able to the South. Force is given to this 
This was more pronounced in the middle idea since the diseases having the greatest 
age groups than in either youth or old age. excess in the South are those particularly 
The present data do not appear to justify responsive to environmental conditions 
the assumption which has sometimes been such as digestive diseases, rheumatic dis- 
made that Negroes are ill-adapted to eases, and infectious and parasitic diseases. 
Northern conditions. Although Negroes The numerically important group of fespir- 
had a much higher frequency of disabilities atory diseases showed very little regional 
than white males, yet the latter failed to difference. 
show an unfavorable reaction totheSouth- |§ When days per person were considered 
ern as compared with the Northern envi- the Southern excess in rate was reduced, 
ronment. The interracial differential in while for the average number of days per 
bs housing and sanitary conditions may be case the Northern rate was in excess, indi- 
greater in the South than in the North. cating more serious illness. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Tairty-Sixta ANNUAL MEETING 


The American Sociological Society will hold its thirty-sixth annual meeting in New York City, 
December 27-29, 1941, with headquarters at the Hotel Roosevelt. 
This year's program features more general meetings and fewer section and division meetings than 

. in previous years, as recommended by the Program Committee. One general meeting will be devoted 

; to a panel discussion of the report of the Committee on the Role of Sociologists in National Affairs, 

| with Dr. Carl C. Taylor as chairman. Another will be a joint meeting for presidential addresses 

with the Rural Sociological Society. At this meeting, Dr. Howard W. Odum, a past president of 
the Society, will preside. Dr. T. Lynn Smith, president of the Rural Sociological Society will speak 

: on ‘The Redistribution of the Rural Population,’’ and Dr. Stuart A. Queen, president of the American 

; Sociological Society, has taken as his subject, ‘‘Can Sociologists Face Reality?’ At the general 

: meeting on Monday night, President Queen will preside. Inter-Cultural Relations in the Americas 

will be the topic with papers by Dr. Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez of the National University of Mexico, 
fi on ‘‘A Program for the Integration of Social Research in the Americas,"’ and Dr. E. Franklin Frazier 

: of Howard University, on ‘Some Cultural Barriers to American Solidarity." 

Division and section meetings will include those on Human Ecology, the Family, Social Psychol- 
ogy, Social Theory, Sociometry, Community, Criminology, Social Research, Social Biology and 
— Sociological Theory and Social Problems, Educational Sociology, Sociology and Social 

or 


Among the several groups who have scheduled breakfast meetings at the Roosevelt Hotel are 
the University of North Carolina on Sunday morning, December 28, at 8:30, and the Southern 
Sociological Society on Monday morning, December 29, at 8 o'clock. 

Other social science associations meeting in New York at the same time include: American Eco- 
nomic Association, American Statistical Association, American Association for Labor Legislation, 
American Farm Economic Association, Rural Sociological Society, Econometric Society, Institute 
of Mathematical Statistics, National Conference on Family Relations. ; 

All meetings except the business sessions are open to the public and, unless otherwise indicated, 
will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt. The October number of the American Sociological Review, official 
journal of the Society, carried the pong eae Final — and complete details can 

secured from the secretary of the Society, Dr. Harold A. og. e, niversity of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Conrad Taeuber, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., is the new treasurer. 
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Tue Crisis or Our Acs. By P. A. Sorokin. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1941. 338 pp. 
$3.50. 


Here in nine readable chapters we have a 
condensation of Professor Sorokin’s four- 
volume work, Social and Cultural Dynamics. 
The social scientist interested in evaluating 
the data upon which the author bases his 
analysis and predictions will prefer to use 
the unabridged study. For anyone desir- 
ing to become familiar with the general 
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tenets of Professor Sorokin’s theory, the 
present volume suffices admirably. Pro- 
fuse use of italics sketches the outline of 
the book and enhances its readability. 

A brief review should not attempt to 
summarize the author’s conception of *‘the 
crisis of our age.’ However, a few quota- 
tions may serve as indicators of his point 
of view. He maintains that the fine arts 
of the present era have ‘‘tended to become 
progressively hollow and self-contradic- 


Case’s Your Personauity: Inrrovert or ExTRAvERT. . 

ith’ 
Smith's Poxice Systems THE UNtTED STATES... ese Lee M, Brooks 291 
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tory’ (p. §2). He speaks of Western cul- 
ture’s ‘‘outmoded unilateral conception of 
truth”’ (p. 131) and “‘a progressive devalu- 
ation of our ethics and of the norms of our 
law’ (p. 157). According to Professor 
Sorokin, the leading social institutions, 
organizations, and associations of Western 
society are in the midst of ‘‘a decline of 
contractual relationships in favor of quite 
different relations—compulsory or fami- 
listic’’ (p. 194). Thus he sees decay and 
disintegration of all the major components 
of Euro-American culture resulting in 
increasing manifestations of crime, mental 
disease, suicide, revolution, and war. 
Quoting again: ‘‘We well know that the 
indispensable prerequisite of a sound and inte- 
grated mind is the presence of social stability 
and unchallenged general norms” (p. 207, 
italics his). 

To summarize, we are in the midst of a 
transition from a culture which is char- 
acterized by value systems based primarily 
upon science and sensory phenomena (sen- 
sate culture) to one based principally upon 
religious faith and supersensory phe- 
nomena (ideational culture) or perhaps a 
happy combination of the two (idealistic 
culture). This shift and its reverse can 
be demonstrated to have taken place sev- 
eral times during recorded history. Due 
to the cultural theory of limits and immanent 
causation (a culture ‘‘exhausts its creative 
abilities’’) the transition is viewed as 
inevitable. Moreover, the tragic char- 
acteristics of the period of transition and 
social upheaval are regarded as unavoid- 
able, though possibly subject to some 
mitigation. 

Professor Sorokin's analysis of the pres- 
ent status of Western society is pene- 
trating. He dispels the idea that the 
defeat of Hitler will set the world aright. 
His general predictions as to the trends in 
our culture probably contain much valid- 
ity. However, it may well be that the 
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social sciences will be able to do more than 
he thinks in directing this change. It 
should be remembered that much of the 
development in the social sciences has 
taken place since the last great cultural 
transition-upheaval which Professor Soro- 
kin places at about the seventeenth cen- 
tury. One wonders if true, thorough- 
going democracy with all of its spiritual 
ramifications in human relationships were 
made the keystone of our society, would 
this not constitute a shift in the direction 
of ideational or idealistic culture? 
Gorpon W. BiackwELL 
University of North Carolina 


FunDAMENTAL Concepts or SocioLocy (GEMEINSCHAFT 
unp By Ferdinand Ténnies. 
Translated and Supplemented by Charles P. 
Loomis. New York: American Book Company, 


1940. 293 pp. $3.00. 


From its first publication in 1887, Tén- 
nies’ great work went through eight edi- 
tions. Now after 53 years it has received 
an English translation under a strange, 
new title. To review the translation of a 
standard work whose influence has long 
ago permeated general theory offers a 
peculiar problem. It hardly seems neces- 
sary, in light of recent papers by Louis 
Wirth, Albert Soloman, and Rudolf Heb- 
erle, to summarize Ténnies’ contribution. 

Tonnies’ Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft 
had the happy fortune both to fit in with 
and to determine a main trend in the devel- 
opment of sociological theory. Here be- 
long Hobbes’ transition from the natural 
to the civil state, Maine’s change from — 
status to contract, Sombart’s contrast of 
the spirit of rational capitalism with the 
medieval spirit, Durkheim's solidarité mech- 
anique and solidarité organique as well as the 
contrast between primary and secondary 
groups developed in American theory by 
Cooley, Park, and others. As well known 
as his basic concepts have become, Loomis 
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prefers to render them in the original 
rather than in the commonly accepted 
terms, ‘‘community’’ and ‘“‘society."’ It 
is interesting to note, in passing, how 
T6nnies’ reaction against the individual- 
ism of modern industrial society which 
fitted in so well with German Roman- 
ticism now falls in very well with the 
viewpoint of a school of rural sociology. 

Inevitably the question arises as to why 
a systematic contribution like this of 
Ténnies has not been more effective in the 
guidance and implementation of social 
research. Valuable as these concepts may 
be in the study of historic stages and of 
comparative cultures, they may have 
seemed too large and all-inclusive to fur- 
nish the basic framework for empirical 
research. Ténnies himself did valuable 
statistical research, but it is difficult to see 
how the formulation of his great system 
could be made amenable to the techniques 
used in gathering and verifying socio- 
logical data. The concepts by the neces- 
sity of much qualification seem, if not to 
fuse at the fringes, to become fuzzy. 

Certainly the foundations of his system 
have suffered from the revolutionary 
changes in psychological theory. An 
essential point of his theory is that all 
association is based on human will con- 
sidered either as Wesenwille or Kurwille, 
‘‘impulsive’’ versus ‘‘rational’’ will. 
Like instinct, the human will has not 
proved a fruitful concept for research. If 
there is any united front among the be- 
haviorists, the psychoanalysts, and the 
functionalists like Dewey in How We 
Think, it has been in demolishing this dis- 
tinction between impulsive and rational 
will. Most theorists, however, have 
seemed less happy in their psychological 
assumptions than in their basic description 
of cultures. 

The volume is well adapted to the task 
of introducing the student to Ténnies’ 


theories. In addition to the text, the 
book contains a characteristic foreword by 
Sorokin, a summary introduction and bib- 
liography by the translator, Ténnies’ 1931 
paper for Handworterbuch der Soxiologie, his 
preface to the eighth edition, a translator's 
appendix, and a table of concepts. The 
volume fills a real need in the arsenal of 
general sociology and one of its first uses 
no doubt will be to render more cosmo- 
politan the social thinking of those gradu- 
ate students who unfortunately have mas- 
tered neither the German language nor 
general social theory. 
Rupert B. Vance 
University of North Carolina 


Tar Hers: A Portrarr or Norta Carona. By 
Jonathan Daniels. New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Company, 1941. 339 pp. $3.00. / 


They built a2 monument to the boll 
weevil in a certain Alabama community 
once after that appallingly destructive 
little creature had, by pursuing what pre- 
sumably is his inevitable biological func- 
tion, taught the South a bitter lesson in 
the social chaos implicit in a one-crop 
agronomical economy. And Jonathan 
Daniels seems as ubiquitous as the weevil 
in covering his native South, and just as 
determined—in his definitely different and 
non-destructive way—to uncover what are 
to him other vicious adhesions in the 
social and economic organism of the South. 

The far from desirable analogy may well 
stop there, for Daniels, needless to add, 
is neither so destructive nor so final as the 
weevil in his mauling of the South. He 
sees the latent and the overt evils of the 
South, all right; but he doesn’t confine 
himself to looking into a glass darkly. 
He demonstrated that in A Southerner Dis- 
covers the South. In that journalistic chron- 
icling of a South-wide peregrination 
undertaken with infectious gusto, sym- 
pathetic yet at the same time convincingly 
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objective social insight, almost a Leica 
eye for observational detail, and a vivid 
social perspicacity rarely marred by senti- 
mentality or romanticism, Daniels matter- 
of-factly sidestepped all the customary 
extremes of commentary on the Southern 
scene ranging from the overripe mammy- 
song grotesqueries to the fetid, social-fungi 
school of Faulkner. 

In localizing the Southern scene in his 
latest book and focusing exclusively on 
the Manteo-to-Murphy and Virginia to 
South Carolina area, he employs the same 
familiar technique. His prose is graceful, 
fluid, almost seductive, yet curiously dis- 
ciplined and restrained. When bitterness 
creeps in—the chapters on Charlotte and 
Asheville, for example—it is not a lashing, 
vindictive scorn and contempt so much as 
a mature, half-melancholy reflection on 
the evil that men do and how, eternally, 
it lives after them. In the Asheville 
chapter, too, the prophet-is-without- 
honor theme implicit in the death and 
funeral of Thomas Wolfe as interpreted by 
Daniels evokes a momentary cynicism; 
but, even in this brief interlude of its 
manifestation, that so easily aroused and 
so human reaction is mellowed beyond 
the sterility that far too often is its emas- 
culated accompaniment. When satire 
lurks slyly behind the bland facade of 
Daniels’ ‘‘asides’’—as in the chapters on 
the Dukes—it doesn’t rowel cruelly, flail 
out punishingly; it only poses vital ques- 
tions, the answers to which seem so 
thunderingly obvious—and go so thunder- 
ously ignored. When the Tar Heel road 
takes a turn toward the panegyric— 
witness The Citadel on the [Chapel] Hill— 
it doesn't at the same time veer so sharply 
upward as to get lost in Utopian clouds. 

From the sea to the mountains Daniels 
ranged in his informal trek, and his 
anecdote-studded, _ personality-enriched 
commentary portrays North Carolina as a 
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current’’ state—a state which has its 
history but doesn’t set the store by it 
that its more genteel neighbors to the 
immediate north and south do; a state 
tensile and vigorous, particularly in its 
brash Piedmont, yet carrying within the 
veins of its infinitely diverse and catholic 
organic structure the fatal haemophilia 
of the historic Southern blights—malaria 
and pellagra still far too prevalent despite 
the live-at-home campaign; the unsolved 
race problem and a ghastly record of 
physical violence and homicide; the 
rabidly articulate and financially puissant 
foes of unshackled education and liberty 
of thought at Chapel Hill. 

A state agriculturally poor yet industri- 
ally rich, insular in outlook yet nebulously 
beginning to realize its insularity and 
gropingly trying to do something about 
it—such is the way North Carolina is 
portrayed. The reader gains the impres- 
sion of a state characterized by contrasts 
so striking as to afford in themselves 
cogent commentaries: the achievements of 
the University of North Carolina and the 
promise of Duke University, for example, 
as against the incredibly niggard wage 
paid public school teachers; the instituting 
of state-wide birth control clinics, yet the 
ever more inexorably applied economic 
pressure so hideously grinding the Negro; 
the ‘‘fun’’ and almost slothful individual- 
ism of the east in contrast with the iron- 
thewed, industrial discipline of the 
Piedmont—the latter paradox affording 
the vivid enigma of a section of the Deep 
South and a section of the industrialized 
North (save for pallid similarities in enun- 
ciation and folkway-dictated prejudice 
patterns) dove-tailing into each other 
within the confines of the same state. 

Rosert M. Hopces 

Washington and Lee University 


Soctat aND Economic Aspscts or SwepisH PopuLaTION 
MovemMENTs, 1750-1933. By Dorothy Swaine 
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Thomas. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941. 487 pp. $6.00, Charts and Tables. 


This is not a book solely about migra- 
tion, as a narrow, literal interpretation of 
the title might suggest. According to the 
author, ‘‘Population movement is accom- 
plished by the competing and comple- 
menting actions of in-migration, immi- 
gration and births, on the one hand, and 
out-migration, emigration, and deaths, on 
the other.’’ Consequently all of the 
factors entering into population dynamics, 
together with their interrelationships 
with social and economic factors, comprise 
the subject of the searching analysis re- 
ported in this book. 

For Sweden alone, because of its superior 
population data, could so thorough an 
analysis of population developments be 
made over so extended a period of time. 
Even for Sweden the more detailed analysis 
by type of communities is restricted to the 
period since 1895, when certain reforms to 
the system of continuous population regis- 
tration rendered subsequent records more 
accurate. Therefore, it is no fault of the 
study, but rather of past and current defi- 
ciencies in the population data of other 
countries, that many of the ingenious and 
original techniques of analysis employed 
have limited generic value in application 
to other populations. 

Part I offers a general treatment of popu- 
lation developments since the middle of 
the 18th century, with related accounts of 
agricultural and industrial developments. 
Trends in composition characteristics of 
the Swedish population and in the factors 
producing movement are displayed in de- 
tailed tables and effective charts. Follow- 
ing an account of the socioeconomic his- 
tory of Sweden, there is an analysis of the 
correlation between deviations from trends 
of demographic and economic data, in line 
with earlier work of the author. 
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In Part II the reader learns some of the 
details of operation of the continuous 
population registration which provides 
Sweden with superior data—he learns 
about the four actual books kept by local 
pastors of the State Church, in which are 
recorded births, deaths, in-migrants, and 
out-migrants, and about a fifth hypotheti- 
cal ‘‘book of non-existent,’’ necessary to 
make the other books balance. From 
these books annual summaries are prepared 
for each community, and the manuscript 
tables of these summaries since 1895 are 
the sources of most of the data analyzed in 
Part II. On the basis of demographic and 
socioeconomic information, the 2,600 com- 
munities of Sweden are classified as agri- 
cultural, rural mixed, rural industrial, 
towns, or as changing from one of these 
types to another during the period 1904- 
1924. Then for the different types of com- 
munities, trends in structure, in factors in 
population movement, in mobility, in 
migration cycles, in natality and mor- 
tality, and in age, sex, and marital status 
are investigated, often by geographic divi- 
sions of the country. The exhaustive 
analysis leaves nothing to be desired save 
possibly attention to the spatial distribu- 
tion of the phenomena under examination, 
which might well have been explored and 
presented by means of maps. 

The appendices, prepared largely by 
Bengt Carlson, contribute additional in- 
formation on community types, explain 
the statistical methods used to obtain the 
results presented in the text, especially in 
determination of trends, and supply fur- 
ther detailed tables of data. Thus the 
excellent analysis and interpretation in the 
text proper is adequately complemented by 
all one could wish in the way of exposition 
of method and listing of basic data. 


MarGareET JARMAN Hacoop 
University of North Carolina 
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New Soctat Horizons. By Seba Eldridge. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941. 
444 PP. $3.50. 

A challenging title but one that is liable 
to arouse hopes not easily fulfilled in these 
days of almost innumerable ‘‘solvents’’ of 
social ills! ‘‘New,’’ however, as the 
reader learns after a time, does not mean 
“different from anything ever proposed’’ 
but a ‘‘new cultural configuration”’ for our 
country to take the place of our present 
culture-pattern which is held to be entirely 
inadequate to supply the fundamental 
needs of free, creative personalities. 

The subtitle is suggestive: ‘Design for a 
Personality-Centered Culture.’’ The pur- 
pose is set forth in the Preface: ‘“This work 
offers an interpretation of contemporary 
culture in the United States as a complex 
whole.’’ It has two objectives: ‘‘(1) a 
critical evaluation of existing institutions, 
group interests, and schemes of life; (2) 
formulation of ‘constructive’ proposals 
looking to the development of a civiliza- 
tion better suited to the needs of the hu- 
man spirit."’ That phrase ‘‘needs of the 
human spirit’ is intriguing and we wonder 
how these are to be determined. 

Among the aspects of this ‘‘new configu- 
ration’’ which seem most important to the 
reviewer, are the following: 

1. ‘‘Supersession of atomistic controls 
now dominant, through the development 
of new economic and political arrange- 
ments’’—p. 4. (We wonder how the 
average reader will react to that phrase!) 

2. Direction of ambition and effort to 
goods which are essentially non-competi- 
tive in character—as health, fellowship, 
appreciation of beauty, etc.—p. 5, de- 
veloped in Chapter IV. 

3. Emphasis on the good life as ‘‘resi- 
dent in the individual consciousness, 
shaped though it be by social influences” 
7. 

4. Recognition of individual need and 
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social expediency as basic concepts in dis- 
tributive justice—p. 14. It is not clear, 
however, as to just how these are to be 
determined. A committee is suggested. 

5. Stability of production and security 
of income—pp. 16, 19 ff. These last two 
(4 and 5) make use of the theory that all 
members of society have ‘“‘equal and in- 
alienable rights to the social income’’— 
p- 13. The author explains that this 
means that in the last analysis ‘‘land, not 
made by man is a common, inalienable 
birthright of the race and that no prin- 
ciples of ‘distributive justice’ forbid a more 
equitable, or even a strictly equal, dis- 
tribution of wealth yielded by land.’’ He 
holds that as no man or class has produced 
land or culture (including the industrial 
atts), no man or class has a claim to an 
excessive portion of the social income. 
This argument, smacking as it does of the 
“natural rights’’ emphasis of the 18th 
century, will probably not prove widely 
acceptable. 

6. Widespread collectivistic organiza- 
tion of production—Chapters III, VII, 
VIII, IX. The term “‘socialization’’ is 
used in all but two places (and these not 
listed in the index) as synonomous with 
economic collectivism. On pages 377 and 
378 we find the phrase ‘‘socialization of 
interests and attitudes.’’ It seems to the 
reviewer that the sociological and psycho- 
logical use of this term to connote develop- 
ment of social attitudes and enlargement of 
“‘we-feeling’’ is more important than its 
use as practically synonomous with eco- 
nomic collectivism. 

7. Complete coordination of layman 
(primarily consumer) and specialist in all 
forms of social control—Chapters V, XII. 

8. More complete ‘“‘socialization’’ of 
ready-made education for the masses—now 
largely under the control of business and 
political specialists as illustrated in the 
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newspaper, journals, books, pamphlets, 
reports, radio, movie, etc.—Chapter X. 

g. Recognition of the state as ‘‘a com- 
prehensive, integrative organization of the 
individuals and groups constituting so- 
ciety . . . representative of their various 
interests, not a separate authority super- 
imposing itself upon them’’—p. 218. 

10. Development of Social Politics. 
“The proposals herein advanced contem- 
plate the establishment of a basic social 
institution, one comparable in appeal and 
power to, say, the family or the vocation. 
... All institutions, groups, and persons 
will be greatly influenced, because nothing 
less than a new kind of state and therewith 
a new kind of society is contemplated’’— 
p. 265. This new type of citizenship will 
be developed not only in our public schools 
(with a differeit curriculum and system of 
administration than at present), but espe- 
cially by ‘‘public interest groups,’’ includ- 
ing adult discussion classes, public forums, 
community institutes, etc.’’"—pp. 290 f. 

11. Emphasis on such ‘“‘primary in- 
terests’’ as health, family, intellectual, 
aesthetic and religious values, leisure-time 
activities, ‘‘the deeper attitudes, purposes, 
and appreciations back of consumption,”’ 
and the creative interests of the individual 
—Chapter XIV. 

12. Vastly increased emphasis on the 
nurture of creative activity—Chapter XV. 
The discussion of this chapter reminds one 
of Miss Follett’s Creative Experience. 

Preparations for leadership in this ‘‘new 
state’ is discussed in Chapter XVI, and 
the importance of se!f-discipline, in Chap- 
ter XVII. Emphasis on the production of 
things, we are told, must give place to 
emphasis on the cultivation of creative 
activities, for only thus can the inner long- 
ings and capacities of the free, creative, 
human spirit be satisfied—pp. 374 ff. This 
leads to a discussion of religion which is 
to be ‘‘progressively secular in outlook, 


one eventually in harmony with an empiri- 
cal science and philosophy, though tran- 
scending them in the cultivation of its own 
special interests’’—pp. 380 ff. 

The last chapter, Goal and Process is by 
far the most important of all, summariz- 
ing, as it does, the essentials of this ‘‘new 
civilization’’ and the process by which it 
is to be instituted. ‘“The best civilization 
is one built for the needs of the human 
spirit, for the needs of all persons; and 
adapted, in its operation and growth, to 
their diverse capacities, temperaments, and 
circumstances. . . . It follows that groups 
and institutions have their raison d'etre in 
the care and guidance of persons as persons, 
in giving them the help they require in 
realizing their finest potential selves. . . . 
Nor does it connote ‘paternalism,’ ‘regi- 
mentation,’ in any evil sense, but, on the 
contrary, the working together of indi- 
viduals themselves in shaping a civili- 
zation suited to their infinitely diverse 
requirements. Just the need of the indi- 
vidual for responsibility, creative activity, 
autonomous growth—within the limits of 
his capacity—will be stressed as funda- 
mental, because fine living is identified 
with its satisfaction’’—p. 383. Economic 
collectivism, according to Dr. Eldridge, is 
central in this new social order: ‘‘Only 
collectively owned enterprises meet the 
requirement, since individual proprietors 
can neither coordinate their undertakings 
in the interest of productive stability and 
efficiency, nor otherwise serve the needs of 
worker, consumer, or public, save as this 
may be compatible with their interests as 
a special class’’—p. 385. 

The establishment of this ‘‘new civiliza- 
tion’’ is to come gradually, and largely as a 
result of the development of a new public 
opinion through discussion, but mainly 
through the extension of collective enter- 
prises. 

An Appendix contains Problems and 
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Projects as a basis for discussion in college 
classes and interest groups. 

The reviewer sympathizes with most of 
the criticism of our present civilization as 
given in New Social Horizons, but believes 
that a somewhat different attack on its 
reconstruction might prove more prac- 
ticable. He does not believe, for example, 
that it is wise to set forth so dogmatically 
and so much in detail a ‘‘blue print’’ of 
this new culture-pattern. It would seem 
to be more democratic to foster its emer- 
gence by intelligent discussion. One of 
the first things, it would seem, is to come 
to some sort of agreement on our social 
philosophy, with emphasis, of course, on 
its political aspects. One element in this 
social philosophy on which agreement 
would seem to be fairly easy is the need of 
integrating creative individualism with a 
sense of social responsibility and effective 
cooperation in planning for social organi- 
zation to take the place of our present 
world-wide social disorganization. 

L. M. Brisrox 

University of Florida 


Coopgratives 1v THE Unirep States—A Batance 
Suest. By Maxwell S. Stewart. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1941 (No. 32, 
Revised). 32 pp. 1of. 

Case Srupies or Consumers’ Coopgratives. By H. 
Haines Turner. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. 330 pp. $2.50. 

Consumers’ Cooperatives IN THE Norta CENTRAL 
Srares. By Leonard C. Kercher, Vant W. Kebker, 
and Wilfred C. Leland, Jr. Edited by Roland S. 
Vaile. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1941. 431 pp. $3.50. 

Tae Consumer Movement. By Helen Sorenson. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 245 pp. 
$2.50. 

Intropuction to THE Coopgrative Movement. 
Edited by Andrew J. Kress. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1941. 370 pp. $3.00. 

Asstracts or THE Laws PerTaIniInc To CoopgRaTION 
my THE Unrrep States or America, Is Posszsstons 
anv Terrirorizs. By V. J. Tereshtenko, Project 
Supervisor. Series A, Part II. Federal Works 
Agency, Work Projects Administration, Official 
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Report No. 65-1-97-21. New York: The Coopera- 
tive Project, 1940. 350 pp. mimeographed. 

Puasss or Coopzration. By Bernhard Ostro- 
lenk, Project Director; V. J. Tereshtenko and 
Research Staff. Series A, Part III. Federal Works 
Agency, Work Projects Administration, Official 
Project No. 165-2-97-49. New York: The Co- 
operative Project, 1941. 242 pp. mimeographed. 

Tae Moratz or Democracy. By Hon. Jerry Voorhis. 
New York: The Greystone Press, 1941. 93 pp. 
$1.00. 


Literature on cooperation continues to 
gather weight and momentum. Espe- 
cially since 1920 authorship has been com- 
ing from a wide variety of sources in an 
increasing stream of printed material, and 
not without considerable duplication of 
content and emphasis. 

The Public Affairs Committee’s booklet, 
first published in 1939, has just been re- 
vised; the demand had exhausted the origi- 
nal issue. Objective, inclusive, factual, 
the pamphlet sets forth philosophy and 
accomplishment. Cooperatives are not 
viewed as a cure-all but ‘‘the movement 
has already demonstrated tremendous vi- 
tality, and has shown that within certain 
areas ... it meets a genuine need.” 

The second and third books in this list, 
Case Studies of Consumers’ Cooperatives and 
Consumers’ Cooperatives in the North Central 
States, deal so fully with Finnish-American 
accomplishments that the reader might 
question whether any non-Finnish coop- 
erative activities existed or whether any 
states other than Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin possessed 
cooperative climate. 

Dr. Turner’s observations, presented 
with the utmost fairness and with the 
warning that he entered upon his studies 
as of 1936 with favorable inclinations to- 
ward consumer cooperation, embrace the 
prosperous activities in Maynard, Massa- 
chusetts and in the Lake Superior region. 
All twenty chapters, except his introduc- 
tory treatment of the general nature and 
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growth of consumers’ cooperation and his 
conclusions concerning their contributions 
and opportunities in the United States, are 
case studies giving an interesting picture 
of the rise and growth of wholesale and 
retail activities. Democracy in business 
enterprise without sacrifice of efficiency, 
improved standards of living as both cause 
and effect, strength through federation, 
the smaller cities and rural areas seen as 
consumer cooperation’s most promising 
field—all these are but part of a favorable 
trend as contrasted with the traditional 
individualism, heterogeneity, and urban 
culture which have not been conducive to 
cooperative pursuits by the masses of the 
people. Whether or not the people who 
would benefit most through voluntary, 
united consumer effort will take advantage 
of the increasing trend, to demand better 
labelling, pricing, quality, and efficiency, 
will ‘‘depend as much on the capacity of 
consumers for social organization as on 
more strictly economic considerations.”’ 

It would seem that in his selection of cases, 
Dr. Turner might have included a few non- 
Finnish instances. 

In Consumers’ Cooperation in the North Cen- 
tral States a sociologist and two economists 
cover essentially the same ground as that 
dealt with in the Turner book but with 
field studies brought down close to the 
date of publication. This volume covers a 
particular area populated largely from 
northern European stocks. In generaliza- 
tion and in detail the three-fold authorship 
is more comprehensive than Dr. Turner's. 
Sociologist Kercher’s manuscript came to 
editor Vaile’s attention when the work of 
the two economists was nearing comple- 
tion. The studies supplemented each 
other so well that joint publication was 
arranged. Students of the cooperative 
movement will find in this treatment an 
interesting blending of the economic and 
social aspects of cooperation. The Finns, 
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because they major in cooperation, ines- 
capably are in the forefront of considera- 
tion. Part I opens with a general treat- 
ment of the character and forms of 
cooperative enterprise; then it analyzes the 
foundations and structure of the Finnish- 
initiated movement. Part II, in short 
chapters, treats of the possibilities of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives in the present econ- 
omy. As to the probable effectiveness of 
cooperatives in the present situation where 
profits, especially monopoly profits, so far 
eclipse the service motivations, it may be 
too late for consumers’ cooperation to ful- 
fill ‘‘its potentialities rapidly enough to 
prevent the system of free enterprise di- 
rected by prices from collapsing. Perhaps 
consumers’ cooperation may save the day 
in Sweden, Finland, and Switzerland if 
these countries are not overwhelmed by 
military force.’’ (p. 177). Part III gives 
eighteen case studies in communities of 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
each study following a ten-point discus- 
sion on origin, organization, operation, 
financing, community attitudes, etc. This 
part will be of particular value to the stu- 
dent of the community who wishes to 
explore the reactions of business groups, 
schools, churches, and the press. On the 
whole, the social institutions and their 
leaders seem to be more disinterested than 
disturbed in these eighteen communities. 
In the book, not always are the reactions 
from place to place presented in such a way 
as to afford substantial comparison. It is 
regrettable that such valuable discussion 
and data were published without an index. 

Both of these books are clarifying and 
informative. For a well rounded under- 
standing of the spread of the cooperative 
movement in America, additional sources 
must be consulted to reveal that in other 
rural states and urban areas cooperative 
currents are flowing freely, that old stock 
Americans from Vermont to Kansas to the 
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Far West can study and cooperate in ways 
that match the admirable folks from 
northern European countries. 

From the pen of a home economist 
comes a much needed volume, The Consumer 
Movement, a project growing out of the 
Institute for Consumer Education at Ste- 
phens College. It is a thorough analysis 
of what has been happening consumer-wise 
particularly in the past decade, not omit- 
ting the beginnings at the turn of the 
century in the first Consumers’ League, 
from Sinclair’s The Jungle, Dr. Wiley’s 
leadership, various magazines, and from 
others who would bring the problem into 
the open. In its nine chapters are revealed 
the awakening of scientists and educators, 
the adoption of consumer objectives by 
women’s organizations, by religious and 
welfare groups, by labor and farm organi- 
zations, and the rise of consumer groups 
generally. The 1930's were crowded with 
conferences, institutes, protective commit- 
tees, and the like. ‘‘Outside of the con- 
sumer cooperative movement there is little 
organization on a national scale which 
represents exclusively the interests of con- 
sumers’’ (p. 111). It would appear, how- 
ever, that consumers increasingly are wad- 
ing in, that the objectives of a more 
generalized consumer movement are nearer 
than ever to realization. The closing 
chapter asks the question, in view of 
diverse consumer efforts: Do the pieces 
make a pattern? The answer seems to be 
positive, that there is a convergence of 
interest about (1) real income; (2) straight 
information; (3) integrity on the part of 
those with whom the consumer deals (re- 
viewer here would footnote the ‘‘gyp’’ 
articles published in the Reader's Digest, 
summer of 1941); and (4) independence in 
making up their own minds as to how they 
will spend their income. In consideration 
of the facts, revealed by a Gallup poll, that 
only one out of four people is familiar with 
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the consumer movement, that the lower 
income levels are the less well informed 
and active, the closing paragraph of the 
book might have emphasized that it is 
only a minority of consumers who are 
awake to their problems. The vast low 
income group generally remains unawak- 
ened. No one can doubt that “‘the chal- 
lenge which they must meet is the urgent 
need for practical consumer action.'’ Miss 
Sorenson's book is well indexed and con- 
tains a usefal annotated directory of mid- 
stream organizations of the consumer 
movement. 

Anyone who has assembled a book of 
readings on a ramified subject will sympa- 
thize with the editor of Introduction to the 
Cooperative Movement. Problems of selec- 
tion and balance are difficult especially 
where the venture is a first plunge. The 
selections made by Mr. Kress start with 
Owen and the Rochdale pioneers, then 
sketch the spread of the consumer coopera- 
tive movement in Europe. More recent 
economic analyses of the movement here 
in America from the first world war to the 
present are set forth from a half dozen sub- 
stantial sources that include data down to 
1940. A brief consideration of producers’ 
cooperation is included, one-third of it 
given to Fourier’s ideas. The closing 
chapters go into the broader reaches of 
cooperative philosophy, from conservative 
to radical, with selections from such lead- 
ers as Warbasse, Kagawa, Russell (A. E.), 
and the Webbs. Finally, several aspects 
of international cooperation are dealt with, 
particularly the work of the International 
Cooperative Alliance. Contributors are 
listed; six separate classified bibliogra- 
phies, well chosen and inclusive, appear 
with each main section; and the book 
is adequately indexed. Mr. Kress has pro- 
duced a commendable work which here 
and there might be made more readable 
with greater clarity of inner reference. 
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Also it would have been improved by more 
synoptic or overview comment. To find 
one’s way around in the study of coopera- 
tives requires the utmost guidance these 
days when the movement is gaining mo- 
mentum and expansion. American accom- 
plishments in cooperation might well have 
been given more space since cooperative 
democracy here must be viewed within an 
Amerivan frame of reference. The Kress 
readings will do fairly good service as a 
general survey. 

The cooperative movement today is so 
complex that it is necessary, for interpreta- 
tion of trends and accomplishments, to 
subdivide the field into several aspects of 
study. For the legal implications this 
has been done in Abstracts of the Laws and in 
a bibliographical review of literature on 
Legal Phases of Cooperation, both directed by 
Professor V. J. Tereshtenko, formerly of 
the Cooperative Institute of Prague. The 
Cooperative Project's explanatory state- 
ment points out that the history of coop- 
eration in the United States has many 
dramatic pages, that interest in coopera- 
tion is growing apace. It points to the 
_ laws requiring the teaching of cooperation 
in three North Central States; to the Na- 
tional Education Association's expressed 
belief (1940) that such courses afford one 
of the best methods of ‘‘positive teaching 
of democracy’’; and to the Report of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s committee sent to Europe 
in 1936. The Project, however, disclaims 
any intention of drawing conclusions or of 
making recommendations. 

The workers on the Project had a most 
difficult task of definition and selection. 
The term ‘‘cooperation”’ is often vague, is 
used with many shades of meaning espe- 
cially where the law is concerned. The 
Abstracts deal with the states alphabeti- 
cally. Broad topical headings are indexed 
with numerous subheads on Agricultural 
Marketing and Purchasing, Consumer, 


Credit, Producer, Housing, Utilities, Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Insurance, and 
finally, ‘‘Acts pertaining to associations 
not strictly cooperative but involving the 
application of cooperative principles.’’ 
The Legal Phases, its table of contents fol- 
lowing the topical headings just men- 
tioned, is copiously cross-indexed. 

The aim of the compilers was to be as 
objective and inclusive as possible. While 
it is not easy to appraise undertakings of 
this sort, it is clear that these two volumes 
are important guideposts for anyone in- 
terested in law and cooperation. More of 
this sort of reference work will be needed 
in the years just ahead. 

Representative Voorhis is working hard 
for democratic-economic salvation in the 
cooperative way. For him it is the one 
movement upon which can be built a new 
hope for all America, this central thought 
permeating his utterances in and out of 
Congress during 1940 and 1941. The 
morale of democracy depends upon what 
is done about unemployment, about the 
increasing popular dependence upon gov- 
ernment, about the growth of monopolies, 
and about the depression in agriculture. 
Better morale and dynamic faith must be 
born in America; the realistic cooperative 
movement can provide both. He sees the 
movement as a whole; he warns that the 
marketing cooperatives, fine as they are, 
must turn their energy into the develop- 
ment of the consumer base for the whole 
movement. His close study has given him 
the facts, many of which he includes in 
the three addresses here reproduced. The 
book’s long introduction by Wallace J. 
Campbell and the short epilogue by James 
P. Warbasse constitute one-half the total 
reading matter, all of which is highly in- 
formative, especially the delineation of 
growth in cooperative enterprise amid 
world-wide lights and shadows. Con- 
siderable duplication of detail and of em- 
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phasis can be counted here as a pedagogi- 
cal asset, fact and argument gaining in 
powerful momentum to the conclusion by 
Dr. Warbasse that America faces an 
epochal choice: stateism and autocracy or 
cooperation and democracy, for the future 
of this country depends upon the capacity 
of the people to develop understanding of 
cooperative culture. While Congressman 
Voorhis does not contend that the coopera- 
tive movement will solve all our national 
problems, many a reader of this little 
volume will sense a tide in the affairs of 
men that is running a sure course, despite 
the undertows of ‘‘deals'’ and ‘‘isms,”’ 
toward the ideal of democratic realism. 
Lzz M. Brooks 
University of North Carolina 


Smargcroppers Art. By Arthur F. Raper and Ira 
De A. Reid. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. 281 pp. $3.00. 


In this deeply persuaded essay Mr. Raper 
and Mr. Reid make an argument which is 
interesting in comparison with Mr. Ra- 
per’s Preface to Peasantry. Whereas the 
earlier volume appeared, at least to some 
readers, to view the shortcomings of the 
Southeast apart from those of the re- 
mainder of the modern world, this one 
argues them to be of the same stuff. 
Where that work concentrated on the 
limitations and exploitations of a sharply 
localized scene, this one sweeps across all 
the horizons of modern America. Where 
the study of Greene and Macon counties 
appeared to deal with stark realities 
without much concern for historic and 
philosophic perspective, this discussion 
seems first of all intended to orient the 
disabilities of the Southern Regions in a 
world awry. 

. The theme of Sharecroppers All is critical 
enough of life in the region, holding as it 
does that the dependency and insecurity 
of land-sharecroppers in the Southeast 
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varies only in detail from the lack of 
independence and security of other south- 
erners. However, an interesting motif 
appears when, as in the chapter on Arid 
Aristocracy and the New Wealth, it is 
argued that the exploitation of southern 
resources by non-southern interests is a 
major basis of southern misery. It is 
not too much to point out to some critics 
that this is less a Marxian view, as it is 
interpreted by this reader, than a tradi- 
tional southern interpretation. There is 
a balance of the sectionalistic view, 
however, in the repeated emphasis the 
volume puts on the contributions of 
southerners to their own difficulties, as 
much in the confusion of interests of 
conflicting groups under pressure as in 
cultural anachronisms. 

A thoroughly stimulating work, the 
volume closes with a discussion of move- 
ments which may point towards a south- 
ern renaissance. However, the burden 
of the evidence presented would appear to 
be that too much hopefulness for the 
southern future might constitute one 
more handicap, and that the signs of 
cultural and economic revival are rela- 
tively unimportant so far except as 
indicators of future possibility. Share- 
croppers All makes an electric, if sometimes 
startling, combination of views about 
life in the Southern Regions, and ought 
therefore to be read by everyone concerned 
with the future of our civilization. 

Joun 


University of Florida 


America Orcanizes Mepicins. By M. M. Davis. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. 335 pp. 
$3.00. 

Mepicing anD Human Wetrare. By H. E. Sigerist. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 148 
pp- 20 Illustrations. $2.50. 

Accrpent-aAND-HgattH Insurance. By Edwin J. 
Faulkner. New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 


1940. 336 pp. $4.00. 
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As a social scientist engaged in public 
health administration and in the economic 
and social aspects of health services, 
Michael Davis has been known and 
respected by both social scientists and 
physicians for over thirty years. His 
latest book, in a sense, represents the 
culmination of years of thoughtful plan- 
ning and action for the betterment of 
America’s health. It is by far the most 
analytical and incisive statement of one of 

_our foremost social problems, giving a 
clear overview of the basic issues at 
stake. 

The first two sections of the book, in 
the author’s own words, are ‘‘narrative, 
descriptive and analytical,’’ and deal 
with consumer and professional problems 
of medical care. While the opening 
chapters tend to be circumloquacious, 
when he leaves areas of general discussion 
for specific problems, he becomes incisive 
rather than discursive. The chapters deal- 
ing with the much obfuscated issues about 
‘freedom of choice of physicians’ and 
“corporate practice of medicine,”’ for 
example, should clear the atmosphere 
for all time. 

With few exceptions, the first two- 
thirds of the book bring together the 
most important source materials on the 
problems confronting the public and 
medical profession today. Of special in- 
terest to the consumer of medical services 
are the sections on sickness rates, cost of 
professional and hospital services, ability 
to pay for medical care, and the organiza- 
tion of public and private services. The 
discussion on medical societies is a master- 
piece of impartial analysis and exposes 

_ them to complete public view for the 
first time. 

The last section of the book is given over 
to two basic questions: (1) What should 
be done? and (2) What shall we do? 
To which should have been added a 


pragmatic third: How shall we do it? 
The smallest chapter of the book, less 
than eight pages, surprisingly enough, is 
devoted to the vital subject, Health and 
Defense. No mention was made of several 
projects initiated last summer and fall 
which may have important long-range 
public health implications, i.e., the Hamp- 
ton Roads venereal disease control pro- 
gram, the Army-Navy-Public Health 
Service venereal disease control program 
in cantonment and defense industry areas, 
and the State and local sanitary and public 
health programs arising out of the ma- 
noeuvers. If we are to judge the salutary 
results of the emergency on the British 
Health Insurance System, a fuller dis- 
cussion seems justified here. 

America Organizes Medicine, while un- 
fortunately not aimed at the general 
reading public, precisely where it could 
function as an important instrument for 
stimulating intelligent thought and ac- 
tion, is a ‘‘must’’ for students and practi- 
tioners in the social sciences, medicine, 
and public health. 

The small volume (Medicine and Human 
Welfare), by Johns Hopkins University’s 
eminent medical historian, comprises three 
chapters, one each on Disease, Health, 
and the Physician. They are adapted 
from a series of lectures delivered at Yale 
under the auspices of the Terry Foun- 
dation. 

A book of this kind is difficult to review 
because the content is not compartmen- 
talized. Like medicine itself, it is inter- 
woven in the total social fabric. The 
threads of these interrelationships appear 
throughout and this is perhaps the most 
important single element which gives the 
book character, depth, and lasting value. 
The historical and contemporary, the 
social implications of health and disease, 
and the social function of the physician are 
clearly interwoven. If the last chapter is 
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suggestive of Dr. Sigerist’s new book on 
medical economics, which is aborning, 
we shall await it with great anticipation. 

Accident and Health Insurance is pri- 
marily a functional book dealing with the 
principles, practices, and trends in ac- 
cident and health insurance. It is both 
informative and critical. 

Happily, the author, president of a 
large commercial insurance company, gives 
consideration to the recent developments 
in voluntary, non-profit hospital insur- 
ance and medical service plans. The 
recognition by a commercial insurance 
man that ‘‘Indemnification against the 
costs of disability—not alone the wage 
loss, but the direct expenses incurred for 
hospital and medical care as well—is an 
insurance problem’’ holds hope for the 
future of health insurance in its broader 
social aspects. 

There are many points of fact and 
interpretation with which this reviewer 
would argue, but on the whole the book 
should be invaluable for those concerned 
with the business and economic aspects of 
this field. 

Joszepn Hirsx 

Federal Public Work Reserve 


Your Pegrsonauiry: Introvert Or Exrroverr? 
By Virginia Case. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 277 pp. $2.50. 


This volume which attempts to popu- 
larize the two basic psychological types 
as defined by Carl Jung is the clearest, 
best balanced and most helpful discussion 
of its kind known to the reviewer. Less 
subtle than Beatrice M. Hinkle’s The 
Re-Creating of the Individual, A Study of 
Psychological Types and Their Relations 
to Psychoanalysis (Chapter V), it excels, 
in accord with its purpose, in its sugges- 
tiveness for everyday life. The reader 
who feels that it overstresses one aspect 
of personality must remember that this 
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emphasis is inherent. One cannot write 
a book about introversion and extra- 
version without lifting these concepts 
above the level of other personality traits 
and apparently giving them exaggerated 
importance. This appears in the author's 
belief that introverts and extraverts always 
mate with their opposite (p. 196). Mar- 
riage comes from too complex an at- 
traction and is the result of too many 
points of contact and reaction ever to be 
safely regarded as a consequence of one 
trait of personality responding to another. 
The reader will find the book useful 
in knowing people and adapting to them 
unless he overuses its descriptions and 
attempts to catalogue each individual 
as an introvert or extravert and to deal 
with him according to one or the other 
scheme of automatic behavior. Individ- 
ualism is too intricate not to spill over 
whenever one attempts to force it into any 
conceptual mold. The author does not 
encourage this distortion of Jung’s con- 
tribution. Such exaggeration is merely 
a liability of any well written book 
which seeks to distribute to the general 
reader values of mental hygiene. Your 
Personality deserves a wide reading. It is 
understanding, interesting and practical. 
Ernest R. Groves 
University of North Carolina 


INDEPENDENT Lasor ORGANIZATIONS AND THE Na- 
TIONAL Lasor Rexations Act. By Frank T. Bow. 

' New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1940. 120 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tue Nationat Lasor Poricy anp How Ir Worxs. 
By Joseph Rosenfarb. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. 732 pp. $5.00. 


These two books have one thing in 
common: they are both about the National 
Labor Relations Act. In scale and point 
of view they are about as different as 
books can be. Mr. Bow, an Ohio lawyer, 
begins with the assumption that some 
groups of workers, the employees of a 
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single company or plant, would rather 
form an independent union for dealing 
with their employer than throw in their 
lot with a great national or international 
union. He points out briefly but rather 
persuasively that the local independent 
union could know the need more inti- 
mately and devote all its energies to 
improving conditions for its members, 
whereas the national union is often 
preoccupied with large questions of policy 
or politics; such a union would be less 
expensive and would not become involved 
in any intralabor wars. He also seems to 
think that such unions would be so 
acceptable and so effective that all would 
be sweetness and light, and so he omits 
any discussion of the need for greater 
force to meet a recalcitrant employer or 
resources to finance a strike. The rest 
of the slender volume is devoted to specific 
and careful directions for forming an 
independent union in such a manner that 
it will be permissible under the Labor 
Relations Act, and will not be thrown out 
by the Board as a company union. 

The other book is a monumental work 
on the operation of the Act. Its author 
assumes that a union of any kind has to be 
protected from the application of ac- 
cumulated laws, and from paternal dom- 
ination or quiet sniping or outright 
opposition of employers. He marshals 
the experience under the Act to prove 
conclusively that this is true. Even a 
reader familiar with personnel and labor 
administration is amazed with the in- 
genuity exhibited by American employers 
in fighting unions. Even the practi- 
tioners of some of those methods should 
be sympathetic with the Board in its 
complicated work of building up under 
the Act what amounts to a new national 
labor policy. That does not mean that 
the employer will find this book pleasant 
reading—quite the reverse. But he may 
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find it useful to see how many of the old 
devices he can no longer use, why and how 
the Board operates in a manner so different 
from the old familiar courts. 

Mr. Rosenfarb’s enthusiasm for the Act 
and its administration does not impair 
the value of his book. There may be 
plenty of people who do not agree with 
Congress in passing the Act or the courts 
in upholding it but there can be few 
fair-minded individuals who will not 
admit that it is high time a democracy 
such as the United States was doing 
something about the practices which 
hundreds of the cases reveal. To this 
group the book would be more convincing 
if the author had not implied that unions 
are pretty much always right and wise, 
and if he had not indulged rather fre- 
quently in sarcasm. The book would be 
more useful for reference if it had a detailed 
analytical index instead of an analytical 
table of contents. 

Harriet L. Herrinc 

University of North Carolina 


Mopern Economic Soctat Systems. By Russell 
E, Westmeyer. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 


1940. 604 pp. $3.00. 


Political democracy and economic in- 
dividualism no longer hold the unchal- 
lenged position in the American mores to 
which Professor Sumner assigned them. 
Faith in ‘‘the American way’’ as the 
guarantor of economic security and per- 
sonal liberty for all has been rudely 
shattered by the course of events during 
the four decades since the writing of the 
Folkways. The hardships of the great 
depression at home and the rise of alterna- 
tive political and economic systems abroad 
have alike shaken confidence in the 
infallibility of the American system, and 
aroused both hope and fear—hope on the 
part of some that the new ideologies 
may provide a basis for greater economic 
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stability and fear on the part of others 
that they will destroy their cherished 
freedoms. 

These hopes and fears have produced a 
voluminous literature of propaganda, but 
little reliable information for the general 
reader. It is the purpose of the author 
to supply this lack, and ‘‘to make avail- 
able to the interested reader a straight- 
forward and nontechnical account of 
different economic, social, and political 
ideologies so that he may secure an 
intelligent understanding of them and 
a basis for comparing them with the 
American way of life.’’ 

The first two sections of the volume 
show how Marxian, or ‘‘scientific’’ social- 
ism arose out of its utopian background. 
Other sections are devoted to socialism 
in Germany, Great Britain and the United 
States; communism in the Soviet Union 
and elsewhere; anarchism and syndicalism; 
fascism; and finally, national socialism. 
The last hundred pages constitute an 
appendix containing reprints of four basic 
historical documents, the Communist 
Manifesto of 1848, the Manifesto of the 
Third International of 1920, Benito Mus- 
solini’s ‘“The Doctrine of Fascism,”’ and 
the Munich Program of the National 
Socialist Party of 1920. 

The author has endeavored to present 
the “‘origins and background, theory, 
problems, and prospects’’ of the systems 
discussed rather than the ‘“‘details of 
industrial and political organization,” 
in part to prevent obscuring the picture 
with irrelevant minutiae, and in part 
because ‘‘the frequency with which dicta- 
tors make substantial changes in organiza- 
tional details makes their inclusion of 
doubtful value.’’ This is perhaps a 


justifiable procedure, but the result is to 
obscure the dynamic character of both the 
Nazi and Fascist movements, and to give 
to both of these systems a consistency in 
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both theory and practice that they do not 
in fact possess. or 

Although a major purpose of the book 
is to facilitate the comparison of alter- 
native systems with ‘‘the American way 
of life,”’ it presents no comparable critical. 
analysis of the latter. But it is doubtful 
if either the student or the general reader 
will acquire the information concerning 
American way’’ that such compara- 
tive judgments presuppose. 

Howarp E. Jensen 
Duke University 


ReGuLaTION oF Prez Lives as Common Carriers. 
By William Beard. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 184 pp. $2.00. 


This brief study deals with an interest- 
ing and difficult problem. Under what 
circumstances should an industry be sub- 
jected to public regulation of its organiza- 
tion, services, and rates? What manner 
of regulation will (1) preserve the in- 
terests of the industry, (2) prevent 
uneconomic competition with similar in- 
dustries, (3)) insure protection of con- 
sumers in both price and service, and (4) 
advance the general public interest? What 
sorts of activity are constitutionally and 
legally feasible? 

Professor Beard is concerned with ana- 
lyzing the history, present status, and 
results of the attempt to regulate pipe 
lines as common carriers and therefore as 
public utilities. The heart of the problem 
is one of industrial ecology: (1) is it 
better to separate pipe lines from the oil 
industry, consider them as common car- 
riers, and regulate them as part of the 
national transportation system? or (2) 
is it better to encourage the oil industry 
to develop complete vertical integration 
and to regulate the industry as a whole in 
the public interest? (It may be remarked 
parenthetically that this manner of pre- 
senting the issue clearly demonstrates 
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the economic planning character of public 
regulation.) 

Professor Beard is disposed to the latter 
view because of the technical differences 
between pipe lines and other methods of 
transportation, because of the small per- 
ceutage of pipe line business which can 
properly be called common carrier busi- 


-mess, because of the difficulties of co- 


ordinating the regulation of pipe lines 
with the regulation of other methods of 
transportation, because vertical integra- 
tion in the oil industry provides genuine 
technical economies, and because it is the 
present, established, going-concern method 
of organization in the industry. 

While the book furnishes a resumé of the 
problem of public utility regulation, it is 
somewhat technical and likely to be of 
interest primarily to specialists. 

Harvey Pinney 

New York University 


Growinc Up 1n THe Brack Betr. By Charles S. 
Johnson. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1941. 360 pp. $2.25. 


This interesting and valuable study by 
Dr. Johnson presents the story of the 
social growth and development of Negro 
youth in selected sections of the Black 
Belt, as told by the youths themselves. 
The reader is given glimpses of their 
physical appearances, of the worlds in 
which they live, and what their reactions 
are to them. 

More than 2000 Negro youths between 
the ages of 12 and 19 years, residing in 
eight counties and representing 80 percent 
of the rural Negro population of the South 
participated. Both the single crop cotton 
or plantation cotton county and the diver- 
sified farming varieties were included. 
To these youngsters six tests were ad- 
ministered, five of which were devised 
specially for the study. With a smaller 
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number intensive data~ were obtained 
through interviews. 

It would seem from this study’s findings. 
that in the lower classes the problems 
are those of poverty, economic depriva- 
tion, poor living conditions, and a very 
unstable family organization. Whereas 
upperclass youth, freed of family and 
economic difficulties are more acutely 
conscious of difficulties in the spheres of 
race relations, education, sex and mar- 
riage, and social relations within the 
Negro group, for all classes these special 
problems make a wholesome integration 
of personality and the social world 
difficult to achieve. 

Dr. Johnson finds that the schools for 
these young Negroes are yet as they have 
been always—grossly inferior. Only the 
interest and faith which the pupils and 
their parents continue to maintain in 
education as a means to achieving social 
prestige as well as racial and economic 
escape eases the harshness of reality in 
this regard. 

These young people require the church 
less than do their parents for emotional _ 
release because they are both less docile 
and more mobile. The facilities for 
wholesome recreation, where they exist 
at all, are uniformly poor and haphazard. 
Therefore they frequent questionable 
commercial recreational centers. Their 
choices of occupations and the various 
reasons given reflect the cultural setting 
of the areas in which they dwell. They 
tend almost wholly toward stricter sex 
standards and a more stable family life. 
They derive little emotional security or 
constructive stimulation from identifica- 
tion with the Negro group. The brown- 
skinned complexion is preferred over 
either the black or white, and their 
relations with Caucasians follow the 
pattern outlined by the traditional race 
system in the South. 
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Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan’s Memoran- 
dum in Psychiatric Reconnaissance which 
comes toward the end of the book, aimed 
in the beginning to be an intensive psy- 
chiatric study of interpersonal relations 
in the deep South. He concludes that 
psychiatry as the study of such relations 
has a difficult, but a most rewarding field 
in the American Negro. 

The entire study makes pleasant and 
refreshing reading. It provides an enter- 
taining introduction to factual knowledge 
of how difficult and tedious a thing is 
childhood to a goodly part of the Ameri- 
can populace. It should be of interest to 
every person whose profession touches the 
lives of Negro youth in any way. 

Mary Hurr Dices 

Howard University 


Gurpsposts ror Rurat Yours. By E. L. Kirk- 
patrick. Washington, D. C.: American Youth 


Commission, 1940. 170 pp. $1.00 paper-bound. 


Another example of the copious supply 
of reports that have been written within 
the past ten years about the ‘American 
Youth Problem”’ is to be found within the 
pages of Guideposts for Rural Youth, a 
book whose contents are devoted not to 
rural youth as its title indicates but to a 
consideration of how rural communities 
can help the young people who live within 
their boundaries. 

' The author has divided his book into 


ten chapters in each of which he sum- 


marizes what selected American com- 
munities have done to solve the particular 
problem under discussion. Such tradi- 
tional subjects as securing jobs, getting 
an education, leisure-time activities, 
health practices, and establishing homes 
are treated. In only the final chapter, 
Looking Ahead, is the emphasis upon 
what young people can do to improve 
their own status. Such an approach 


' might well be expanded into a second 


book, for elsewhere in this book the 
point of view is what the community 
can do for young people without much 
effort being demanded from the youth 
themselves. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick should be credited 
with having assembled a rich and varied 
selection of examples covering what 
communities throughout the United States 
(really the North and West for the South 
is mentioned only incidentally) have done 
to solve the youth problem. These 
examples are presented simply and con- 
cisely in that carefully lucid literay style 
which characterizes the reports prepared 
for the American Youth Commission. 

On the debit side of the ledger, it should 
be mentioned that the usefulness of 
Guideposts for Rural Youth is limited, per- 
haps seriously, by the author's failure to 
provide an index, and by the paper cover 
which binds the book. It seems also a 
waste of paper to print illustration on only 
one side of the page. 

“The final ‘solution to the problems of 
rural young people can not be realized 
without solutions to the problems that 
vex the nation and the world,’’ concludes 
Mr. Kirkpatrick. ‘‘But until that time 
comes much can be done to make things 
better in communities where people live. 
It will take vision, initiative, and deter- 
mination, coupled with cooperation, to do 
so, but the record of the successes obtained 
by average leaders in average communities 
gives hope that the job can and will 
be done.”’ 

Gorpon W. Lovgyjoy 

Furman University 


Tue Oricin AND DistrisuTiIon oF THE GRADUATES OF 
THE Necro or Gzorcia. By John 
William Morgan. Milledgeville, Georgia: Pri- 
vately printed, 1940. 118 pp. 


The purpose of this study is ‘‘to consider 
the relationship between the origin and 
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distribution of the graduates of the Negro 
colleges of Georgia in order to test the 
hypothesis that migration is selective and, 
if migration differentials are found, to 
indicate their significance for the higher 
education of Negroes.’” By means of a 
simple questionnaire which was sent to 
the graduates of the twelve Negro colleges 


of Georgia, covering the period 1919-1935, _ 


data were secured on such “‘criteria of 
selectivity’’ as sex, year of graduation, 
years of schooling, occupation, residence 
before entering college, present residence, 
major subject in college, etc. These data 
were supplemented by a certain amount 
of information on academic grades sup- 
plied by the colleges and by the criterion 
of inclusion in Who's Who in Colored 
America. Four approaches are used in 
connection with each criterion: “‘linear 
distance migrated; percentage of graduates 
migrating; percentage loss or gain by 
Georgia and the Southern Regions; and 
percentage loss or gain for rural and 
urban areas.” 

The author concludes that although 
there was selective migration as within 
the college population, there was no 
greater tendency for Negro college gradu- 
ates to leave Georgia or the South than 
there is for the general Negro population 
to leave. Superior groups were apparently 
‘not consistently more mobile than 
others.’’ Furthermore, ‘‘the cities were 
supplying to the rural areas of Georgia 
more college trained teachers than they 
were receiving in return from these areas.”’ 

Guy B. JoxuNnson 

University of North Carolina 


AND UrsANIzATION: Essays IN 
American History 1n Honor or W. Sruut Horr. 
Edited by Eric F. Goldman. Baltimore: Johns 

_ Hopkins Press, 1941. 220 pp. $2.50. 
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Of the nine essays contained in this 
volume, at least four hold something of 
interest to the sociologist. 

“Cavaliers and Burghers of the Carolina 
Low Countries,’’ by St. Julien Ravenel 
Childs and ‘Lexington: Frontier Metropo- 
lis’’ by Bernard Mayo are both case studies 
in urbanization. The first, using Charles 
Town and Santa Elena as examples, illus- 
trates the opposite effects of trade-minded 
and rural-minded populations upon urban 
development. The second, by contrasting 
the early experiences of Lexington and 
Louisville, shows how geographic loca- 
tion can affect city growth, an effect 
produced in this case by the rising com- 
mercial importance of river transportation. 
Taken together, these two essays offer 
a nice contrast in subjective and objective 
factors of urbanization. 

“On the Dangers of an Urban Interpreta- 
tion of History,’’ by William Diamond, 
reviews the confusion surrounding the 
definitions of urbanization and urbanism. 
He warns against an urban interpretation 
of history and suggests that rural-urban 
differences may be more closely associated 
with other factors than those of rurality 
and urbanity. Clarity of definition is 
certainly desirable and undoubtedly pre- 
requisite to any interpretation of the rdle 
of urbanism in history. However, it is 
not likely that an ‘‘urban interpretation’’ 
of history in the sense of urbanism as the 
unique cause could ever be anything but 
an oversimplification. 

In ‘‘Middle States Regionalism and His- 
toriography,’’ Eric F. Goldman indicates 
the limitations of a regionally biased 
approach to American history. He recog- 
nizes the existence of regions, but ad- 
vocates the nonregional approach to 
history and attributes its development to 
the ‘‘between-regionalism’’ of the Middle 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland. His objection is 
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rather to what the sociologists term 
“ethnocentrism’’ than to an objective 
and positive concept of regions as a basis 
for understanding society and its history. 
Hore TisDALe 
University of North Carolina 


I Conrsss. By Benjamin Gitlow. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1939. 611 pp. 

a Rap Decapg. By Eugene Lyons. New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrili Company, 1941. 423 pp. 
$3.00. 

Gitlow, reared in poverty and socialism, 
achieving eminence in national and inter- 
national communism, exposes American 
communism, its degeneration in the United 
States. The door is opened from within 
on a malodorous phase of recent American 
political history little known to the 
average citizen. The author confesses 
that he became a socialist and later a 
communist ‘‘to safeguard human values,” 
that he was never motivated by political 
desires or by theoretical abstractions. 
He pictures American communism as 
dominated by Moscow, as split with 
factionalism and self-interest. Neverthe- 
less it became a Cause for numbers of the 
less articulate members of society. 

Slippery ethics, twisting of issues, hu- 
man decency viewed as bourgeois narrow- 
ness, and selfish ambitions mark the way 
of communistic decay. In easy biographi- 
cal style the book reveals an odd juxtaposi- 
tion of original idealism and ultimate 
dirt, of vigor and putrescence, of goalless 
activity and effervescent stagnation— 
enough to leave the noncommunist reader 
bewildered. 

Of special interest sociologically are the 
following: his experiences in prison (Ch. 
X); youth and community morality (pp. 
311-319); the Negro and communist 
failure to exploit race antagonism (pp. 
479-483); communist cooperatives (pp. 
309-311); and propaganda (pp. 594-595). 


Personalities within the party are 
sharply delineated, even dissected if the 
author considers them self-seekers. No 
one could have had such contacts and 
experiences and thereafter be wholly 
objective about them. Gossipy realism 
or net, it is doubtful if research methods 
alone could have produced a comparable 
document. 

Lyons, journalist and foreign corre- 
spondent with a six-year stretch in non- 
Utopian Russia, sees ‘‘red.’’ “‘Stalinism 
in America today represents the most 
serious single sabotage-potential’’ (p. 18). 
A few weeks after the book appeared, 
British and American production experts 
were fellow travellers of a sort on a hurried 
trip to Moscow from which they returned 
to urge the utmost assistance to Stalin. 
Gitlow opens the door; Lyons ushers us 
into a maze; we are interested and con- 
fused ; big names have joined in ‘‘Gullible’s 
Travels’ or played some “‘loony’’ réle 
in defending part or all of Russia’s philos- 
ophy and plans in recent years. The label 
“fellow traveller’ or ‘‘transmission belt’’ 
is pasted on many an individual, organiza- 
tion, and publication whose neck must 
now be red with shame or with indigna- 
tion, or possibly with amusement. 

The red decade begins with the stock 
market crash. Then it was that the com- 
munist party became the magnetic center 
for a large mass of near communists, 
sympathizers, fellow travellers, spare time 
insurgents, frightened liberals, and maso- 
chistic capitalists, according to Lyons. 
Many of these teetered between fascism 
and communism. Intellectuals may be 
politically illiterate and the victims of 
subtle manipulators; liberals and idealists 
may be snared by their own tolerance; 
youth particularly inclines to be caught 
in the net. The author sees this and 
much more happening within the decade. 

The book is clever counter-propaganda 
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and informative in many ways. It shows 
the infiltration of communists into key 
positions. Their techniques were extra- 
ordinarily effective. The reader must keep 
in mind that events were moving too 
rapidly in the 1930's for anybody to get 
clear perspective; they are moving even 
more rapidly now. Much of Lyons’ book 
is open to challenge, yet he seems to have 
written in such a manner that whatever 
happens he can say: “‘What did I tell 
youe”’ It is quite possible that he will 
be much quoted and misquoted by those 
who see grave danger in any deviation 
from the beaten path of tradition, that his 
words will be ammunition for reactionists 
and something of a warning for naive 
citizens generally. 
Lez M. Brooks 
University of North Carolina 


Tae Crminatity or Yours. By Thorsten Sellin. 
Philadelphia: The American Law Institute, 1940. 
116 pp. $1.50. 


To assist the Council of the American 
Law Institute in drafting a model law for 
dealing with the detention, trial, sentenc- 
ing and treatment of criminal youth, 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one, Professor Sellin submitted volu- 
minous statistical reports, of which this 
monograph is a ‘‘condensation with 
appropriate explanations of material,’’ 
made available to the general public. 

Apparently, there is no uniformity in 
the collection and tabulation of criminal 
statistics, whether by police bureaus, 
sentencing courts or institutions, any- 
where in the United States, and, con- 
sequently, it is almost impossible to get a 
clear picture of the incidence of crime at 
various age levels. From scattered ma- 
terial, however, both here and abroad it 
appears that ‘‘in serious crimes the youth 
group has a higher incidence than later 
age groups.’’ The rate of involvement 


in serious crimes is highest for the nine- 
teen year old group in this country. 

In regard to recidivism the author 
points out that the figures on repetition of 
offense among institutional offenders prob- 
ably do not present a fair picture since this 
is such a highly selected group. His 
hypothesis, at present impossible to prove 
due to the inadequacy of criminal sta- 
tistics, is ‘‘that most offenders are pun- 
ished only once in their lives.’’ 

Wirey B. Sanpers 

University of North Carolina 


Porice Systems 1n THE Unitep States. By Bruce 
Smith. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. 


384 pp. $4.00. 


Students of the police problem are 
acquainted with the authoritative writ- 
ings of Mr. Smith over the years. Here is 
another balanced and inclusive treatment 
of a complex problem; a nice blending of 
caution and confidence, excellently writ- 
ten. The administrative and functional 
aspects of police work in all its phases 
and the prospects for future development 
are treated with penetrating detail. It 
will not be pleasant reading for fat-pursed 
sheriffs, for third-degreers—but they do 
do not read this type of book anyway—or 
for those who think they have all the 
answers on the merit system and efficiency. 
It will be constructive and informative 
reading for many genuinely concerned 
with social control. 

One of the most arresting passages in 
the book: ‘‘No matter how efficient 
a police force may be. . . it will always 
have to fight its way against an under- 
current of opposition and criticism from 
some of the very elements which it is 
paid to serve and protect; and to which it 
is in the last analysis responsible. This 
is the enduring problem of a police force 
in a democracy.’’ (p.77). And the author 
might be willing to emphasize that there 
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is still a vast public apathy. Nothing 
could be clearer to the thoughtful reader 
of such a book than that antiquated 
machinery with high power geared to 
low ethics does not make for social con- 
trol in the democratic way. 

On the whole the picture of the police 
in our society is rather dismal but the 
outlook is far from hopeless. Better 
police administration and improved pat- 
terns of police service are in the making, 


indeed have been somewhat achieved 
in local, state, and federal systems. 
The book ends with the thought that 
despite a costly cycle of futility, . . . ‘‘with 
the vicious circle of popular distrust and 
lawless enforcement broken, police man- 
agement will be able to move more directly 
and with increased assurance towards its 
truly great objectives.” 
Lzz M. Brooxs 
University of North Carolina 
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Let Us Now Praiss Famous Men. By James Agee 
and Walker Evans. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1941. 471 pp. $3.50. Illustrated. 

American Isocation Reconsiperep. By the Com- 
mittee on Materials for Teachers in International 
Relations. Phillips Bradley, Chairman. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1941. 209 pp. $0.50. 
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American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1941. 241 pp. 
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Duke University Press, 1941. 145 pp. $2.50. 

FrustraTION AND ReGression: AN ExpERIMENT WITH 
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Dembo, and Kurt Lewin. Iowa City: University 
of Iowa Press, 1941. 314 pp. 

Nortawest Gateway. Tue Srory or THe Portor 
Szatriz. By Archie Binns. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1941. 
313 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 

Your Camp Wortp Ovtsipz. A Guipg 
to Carpren’s Arrirupes Democratic Livine. 
By Elizabeth F. Boettiger. With an Introduction 
by Jessie Stanton. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Inc., 1941. 179 pp. $2.00. 
Illustrated. 

Waat Is Frespom? For tae Inprvinvat—ror 
Society? By Dwight L. Bolinger. Cooperative 
Books. Series [l—Number 4. Norman, Okla- 
homa: Cooperative Books. $0.50 each, $2.00 the 
series. 32 pp. 
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Revorution. By Franz Borkenau. Tae 
or War Arms. By Julian Huxley. Towarp a 
“Dynamic Democracy.’’ By Geoffrey Crowther. 
Cooperative Books. Series II—Number 1. Nor- 
man, Oklahoma: Cooperative Books. $0.50 each, 
$2.00 the series. 28 pp. 

America Preparss ror Tomorrow. By William Dow 
Boutwell and Others. New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1941. 612 pp. $2.65. 

Tae Economic History or Liserta. By George W. 
Brown. Washington, D. C.: The Associated 
Publishers, Inc., 1941. 366 pp. $3.00. 

Tae Hisrory or Puszic Assistance Cxicaco 1833 
To 1893. By James Brown. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. 183 pp. $1.50. 

Rurat Pusric Wexrare. Selected Records with 
Introductory Notes and Comments. By Grace 
Browning. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 578 pp. $4.00. 

Tue Seconp Ygarsoox or ReszarcH AND STATISTICAL 
Metnopotocy. Edited by Oscar Krisen Buros. 
Highland Park, New Jersey: The Gryphon Press, 
1941. 383 pp. 

Your Personauity: Introvert or Extrovert? By 
Virginia Case. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 277 pp. $2.50. 

Wuat tae New Census Mzans. By Stuart Chase. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 56. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1941. $0.10. 

“Consumption Law anp CoNTEMPORARY 
Prostems, Vol. VIII, No. 3. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1941. 654 pp. 
$1.00. 

Tar Heers. A Porrrarr or Norta By 
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Jonathan Daniels. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1941. 347 pp. $3.00. 

Tzsts in THe Stupies. By H. E. Dewey. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company, 1941. 95 Pp- 

Tue Discovery or THE Setr. Chicago: The Institute 
for Psychoanalysis. 10 pp. 

Economics oF DerensE AND Reconstruction. Sym- 
posium by a Score of Speakers at Lake Mahopac, 
Summer Conference of the League for Industrial 
Democracy. New York: League for Industrial 
Democracy, August 1941. 48 pp. $0.15. 

ExptoraTION or THE Minp. Chicago: The Institute 
for Psychoanalysis. 16 pp. 

German Psycnorocicat Warrarg. Edited by Ladis- 
las Farago. New York: Committee for National 
Morale, 1941. 155 pp. $3.50. 

Von Wisse UND DIE ZEITGENOESSISCHE BEzIEHUNGS- 
Lene. By Pinto Ferreira. Rio de Janeiro: Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft des Instituts fuer Soziologie, 1941. 
114 pp. 

InsTALLMENT SELLING—Pros AND Cons. By William 
Trufant Foster. New York: Public Affairs Pamph- 
let No. 61, 1941. 32 pp. $0.10. 

Tae Stare. A ContrisuTion To THE THEORY 
or Dicratorsnip. By Ernst Fraenkel. Translated 
from the German by E. A. Shils, in collaboration 
with Edith Lowenstein and Klaus Knorr. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. $3.00. 

PLanninG ror America. By George B. Galloway 
and Associates. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1941. 713 pp. $3.00; Trade Edition 
$4.00. 

Generat Epucation Boarp ANNuAL Report, 1940. 
New York: 1941. 216 pp. 

Comptete Weicut Repucer. By C. J. Gerling. 
New York: Harvest House, 1941. 246 pp. $3.00. 

Space, AND Tue GrowrH oF A 
New Trapition. By Sigfried Giedion. Cam- 
bridge: The Harvard University Press, 1941. 601 
pp. $5.00. Illustrated. 

Soctat THoucut AMONG THE Earty Greeks. By 
Joseph B. Gittler. Preface by William F. Ogburn. 
Athens: The University of Georgia Press, 1941. 
272 pp. 

American State Government. Revised Edition. 
By W. Brooke Graves. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1941. 944 pp. $4.00. 

Principces ror Assocta- 
tions. Chicago: National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, September 1939. 48 pp. 

Statistics ror Sociotocists. By Margaret Jarman 
Hagood. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
Inc., 1941. 934 pp. $4.00. 


New Gateways To Creative Livinc. By Hornell 


Hart. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1941. 197 pp. $1.75. 

A Comparison or New Hampsnire Cities anD Towns 
on Certain Facrors. By Lashley G. Harvey. 
Durham, New Hampshire: The Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research, University of New Hampshire, 
1941. 26 pp. Charts and Graphs. 

Aspscts or Democracy. The Defense Lecture Series 
of Louisiana State University. Edited by Robert 
Bechtold Heilman. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1941. 114 pp. 

Hicuuicats, Vol. II, No. 5. New York: Family 
Welfare Association, July, 1941. 15 pp. $0.15. 

Man 1n THE ‘‘Cut-Ovsr.’’ Research Bulletin 139, 
April, 1941. By George W. Hill and Ronald A. 
Smith. Agricultural Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Co-operating with Rural 
Surveys Section, Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 71 pp. 

My New Orper. By Adolf Hitler. Edited with 

Commentary by Raoul de Roussy de Sales, with an 
Introduction by Raymond Gram Swing. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. 1008 pp. 
$1.89. 

Worx Camps ror Cotiece Srupents. By Kenneth 
Holland. Prepared for the American Youth 
Commission. Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1941. 32 pp. 

Our or tHe Tusz. Third Edition Revised and 
Expanded. By Harry N. Holmes. New York: 
Emerson Books, Inc., 1941. 305 pp. $3.00. 
Illustrated. 

Rapicats oF Yusterpay. Great American Trapi- 
tion. By Hope Holway. Cooperative Books. 
Series I—Number 5. Norman, Oklahoma: Co- 
operative Books. $0.50 each, $2.00 the series. 
44 

INTERNATIONAL Science, Vol. 1, No. 1. New York: 
New World Club, Inc., May, 1941. 32 pp. $0.40. 

In Derense or Moruers. How to Brinc Up Can- 
DREN IN SPITE OF THE More 
By Leo Kanner. Decorations by Kurt Wiese. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1941. 
166 pp. $2.00. 

Joun Locke anp THE Docrrine or Mayjoriry-Ruts. 
By Willmoore Kendall. Urbana: The University 
of Illinois Press, 1941. 141 pp. $2.00clothbound; 
$1.50 paperbound. 

Comine or Acz. By Esther Lloyd-Jones and Ruth 
Fedder. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1941. 280 pp. $2.50. 

Tae Rep Decape. Tue Srauinist PENETRATION OF 
America. By Eugene Lyons. New York: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1941. 423 pp. $3.00. 

Tas Human Minp. Tae Orcan or 
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Funcrion anp Dysruncrion. By Murdo Mac- 
kenzic. Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company. 
215 pp. $2.00. 

Evementary Soctat Statistics. By Thomas Carson 
McCormick. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1941. 353 pp. $3.00. 

From Luter to Hitter. By William Montgomery 
McGovern. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1941. 683 pp. $4.00. 

Psycnotocy oF Psrsonat Apjusrment. By Fred 
McKinney. Camden: The Haddon Craftsmen, 
Inc., 1941. 636 pp. $2.75. 

Responsiste Crrizensuip. Edited by William E. 
Mosher and Associates. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1941. 887 pp. $3.25. 

Suvisrer Savior. Two Essays on Man AND THE 
Macsiwe. By Gustav E. Mueller. Cooperative 
Books. Series II—Number 3. Norman, Okla- 
homa: Cooperative Books. $0.50 each, $2.00 the 
series. 28 pp. 

Swepiss Cotiective Barcaininc System. By Paul 
H. Norgren. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1941. 339 pp. $3.50. 

Guns, Prangs, anp Your Pocxersoox. By Rolf 
Nugent. Public Affairs Committee Pamphlet 
No. 59, 1941. 31 pp. $0.10. 

Our Crimes. By the National Resources Committee. 
Washington, D. C.: The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, September 1937. $0.10. 

Parent-Teacnsr Guipesoox ror Conocress ParENt- 
Teacner Associations. Chicago: National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1940. 144 pp. 

Pargnt-Teacuer Manvuat. Chicago: National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1940. 112 pp. 

Democracy Cuancz. A New Dimension. By 
Charles M. Perry. Cooperative Books. Series II— 
Number 2. Norman, Oklahoma: Cooperative 
Books. $0.50 each, $2.00 the series. 32 pp. 

Sratistica, Activities oF THE AMERICAN NATIONS. 
Edited under the direction of the Temporary 
Organizing Committee of the Inter American 
Statistical Institute by Elizabeth Phelps. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Inter American Statistical Institute, 
1941. 842 pp. $2.00. 

Suetrer ror Livinc. By Ernest Pickering. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1941. 370 pp. $3.75. 
Illustrated. 

Tae Cristian or Sex. By Otto A. 
Piper. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941. 
234 pp. $2.00. 

Mitt Vittace Caurcugs. By Liston Pope. New 
York: Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Church, September 15, 1941. 
38 pp. $.15. 

Poputation Mosiuiry Austin, Texas, 1929-1931. 


By the Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences. 
The University of Texas Publication, No. 4127. 
Austin: The University Publications, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1941. 78 pp. 

Srupent’s Guipe To Decapg or Conczprs Soci- 
ovocy. By Austin L. Porterfield. Planographed 
by John S. Swift Company, Inc., St. Louis, 1941. 
52 

Projects AND Purposzs. A Review or THE ORIGIN 
AND Procress OF Work. Chicago 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1941. 
45 PP- 

PropaGanpa Anatysis. A To Herp THE 
Citizen Detect aND ANALYZE 
PropaGanpa. Volume IV. Number 11. New 
York: Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc. 
16 pp. 

PsycHOTHERAPY FOR THE Pzopie. Chicago: The 
Institute for Psychoanalysis. 16 pp. 

Tae Renarssance or Asta. Six lectures delivered 
under the auspices of the committee on International 
Relations on the Los Angeles Campus of the 
University of California, 1939. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1941. 
169 pp. Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 

Tue RocxeretteR Founpation ANNUAL Report, 
1940. New York: 1941. 472 pp. 

Tue Rurat P.T.A. Succgstions ror 
AND ConpucTING A ParENT-TEACHER AssociATION. 
Chicago: National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 16 pp. 

Lanp Vatugs as AN Ecoxocicat Inpex. By Calvin 
F. Schmid. Reprint from Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washing- 
ton. Volume IX. Number 1. March, 1941. 
20 pp. 

Tae Soctat or Primitive Man. By Sylvester 
A. Sieber and Franz H. Mueller. St. Louis. B. 
Herder Book Company, 1941. 566 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Democratic Trapition IN America. By T. V. 
Smith. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 
153 PP- 

Security THE Untrep States 1941. Ameri- 
can Association for Social Security, Inc., New 
York. $2.00. 

Tue Crisis or Our Ace. By P. A. Sorokin. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1941. 338 pp. 
$3.50. 

Socta, anp Cutrurat Dynamics. Basic Prosiems, 
Principtes, AND Metuops. Vol. IV. By Pitirim 
A. Sorokin. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1941. 804 pp. $6.00. 

Banxinc Faciitres ror Banxiess Towns. By 
Shirley Donald Southworth and John M. Chapman. 
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New York: American Economists Council for the 
Study of Branch Banking, 1941. 75 pp. 

Statistics or Famity Composition 1n ARgas 
or THE Unirep States. Vol. 1, Detroit, Michigan. 
Washington: Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Board, Federal Security Agency, 
May 1941. 288 pp. | 

Tae Forcorren Vitrace. Lire A Mexican 
Vittace. By John Steinbeck. Photographs from 
the motion picture directed by Herbert Kline. 
New York City: The Viking Press, 1941. 143 pp. 
$2.50. 

AND Mepicat Procress. By Bernhard J. 
Stern. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1941. 264 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Srructure or THE Nazi Economy. By Maxine 
Y. Sweezy. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1941. 255 pp. $3.00. 

Tue ContrisuTion or Sociotocy To AGRICULTURE. 
By Carl C. Taylor. Reprint from 1042-1055 of the 
1940 Yearbook of Agriculture. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1941. 

Tae Teacher AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By 
the Committee on Materials for Teachers in Inter- 
national Relations. Phillips Bradley, Chairman. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1941. $0.10. 

Lecat or Coopgration. Series A, Part III, 
Bibliographical Review of Literature on Legal 
Phases of Cooperation. By V. J. Tereshtenko and 
Research Staff of the Cooperative Project. New 
York: Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration for the City of New York, 1941. 
242 Pp. 

Mentat Hycienz 1n Epucation. By Ernest W. 
Tiegs and Barnet Katz. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1941. 418 pp. 

Cuattenck To Kart Marx. By John Kenneth 
Turner. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 
1941. 455 Pp. $3.50. 

Curturat TrapiTions, Tae Founpations or Crviiiza- 
TION IN Two Votumes. Volume I: The Ancient 
Cities; Volume II: The Classical Empires. By 
Ralph Turner. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1941. Vol. I, 1-601 pp.; Vol. II, 
602-1333 pp. $4.00 each. Illustrated with maps, 
chronological charts, and diagrams. 

anD How to Use Tuem. By David 
Turteltaub. New York: Social Work Publicity 
Council, 1941. 32 pp. $1.00. 

Untrep States’ Cooperation with Britisa NATIONs. 
Planning Pamphlets.No. 6. Washington, D. C.: 
National Planning Association, August 1941. 


PP- 
Azrecs or Mexico. By George C. Vaillant. Garden 
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City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
1941. 340 pp. A. O. M. $4.00. Photographic 
Illustrations. 

Tue Morate or Democracy. By Hon. Jerry Voorhis 
with an Introduction by Wallace J. Campbell and 
an Epilogue by Dr. James P. Warbasse. New York: 
The Greystone Press, 1941. 93 pp. $1.00. 

City: An Ecorocicat ANALysiIs oF A SATELLITE 
Community. By J. Ellis Voss. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1941. 152 pp. 

History or Latin America. By Hutton Webster. 
Third Edition Revised and Augmented by Roland 
Dennis Hussey. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 
1941. 326 pp. $1.64. Illustrated. 

Tue Unirep States AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF LaTIN 
America, 1800-1830. By Arthur Preston Whit- 
aker. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 
632 pp. $3.75. 

Homemaxinc Epvucation 1n THE 
Revised Edition. By Maude Williamson and 
Mary Stewart Lyle. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1941. 484 pp. Photographic 
Illustrations. 

Mopern Hicuer Prange Gzometry. By Arthur S. 
Winsor. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1941. 214 pp. $2.25. 

Serres on Lasor Laws ArrscriInc WomEN IN THE 
Sratzs. Washington: Women’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, May 1941. 
28 pp. 

Series oN Lasor Laws Arrecrinc WomEN IN THE 
States. Kentucky. Washington: Women's Bur- 
eau, United States Department of Labor, August 
1941. 12 pp. Mimeographed. 

Serres or Lasor Laws Arrectrinc WoMEN IN THE 
States. Marytanp. Washington: Women's Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor, August 
1941. 24 pp. 

Serres on Lasor Laws ror Women IN THE SraTzs. 
Massacuusetts. Washington: Women's Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, May, 1941. 
15 pp- 

Serres oN Lasor Laws Arrectinc WomMEN IN THE 
Srates. Washington: Women's Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor, August 
1941. 25 pp. 

Series on Lasor Laws ArrectiInc WoMEN IN THE 
Srates. New York. Washington: Women’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor, July 
1941. 18 pp. 

Serres on Lasor Laws Arrscrinc WoMEN IN THE 
States. Norra Carotina. Washington: Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
August 1941. 25 pp. 

Serres oN Lasor Laws Arrecrinc WomEN IN THE 
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Srates. Oxo. Washington: Women’s Bureau, Pauline V. Young. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
United States Department of Labor, August 1941. Inc., 1941. 292 pp. $2.50. 
32 pp. Yours anp Democracy 1n THE Rurat Community. 
Szries on Lasor Laws ror Women THE States. A Srupy ro Herp Rurat Youno 
Pennsytvanta. Washington: Women's Bureau, Appreciate OpportTunitigs AND ACccEPT 
United States Department of Labor, July 1941. Responsisititizs TO Become Berrer CrrizEns. 
27 pp- Mount Pleasant, Michigan: The Extension Press, 
Series on Lasor Laws Arrecrinc WomEN IN THE Central State Teachers College, 1941. 35 pp. 
Srates. Tznwessee. Washington: Women’s Bu- Recatt: A Compiled by Josephine 
reau, United States Department of Labor, August Ver Brugge Zeitlin. Los Angeles, California: 
1941. 24 pp. The John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes 
Tue Secret Diary or Witt1am Byrp or Westover Foundation, 1941. 41 pp. $0.50. 
1709-1712. Edited by Louis B. Wright and Narionar Unity anp Disunity. Tue Nation as A 
Marion Tinling. Richmond: The Dietz Press, Bro-Soctaz Orcanism. By George Kingsley Zipf. 
1941. 622 pp. $5.00. Bloomington, Indiana: The Principia Press, Inc., 
Soctat Case Work 1n Nationat Derensz. By 1941. 408 pp. $3.50. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON CONSERVATION OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
Tue University or Caroumna AND Duxs University 
Ernest R. Groves, Director 


The eighth annual conference on the conservation of marriage and the family will be held at the 
University of North Carolina and Duke University on April 7, 8, and 9, 1942, under the direction 
of Ernest R. Groves of the University of North Carolina. 

The tentative program, as announced by Professor Groves, includes among the speakers and dis- 
cussion leaders: H. L. Pritchett, Southern Methodist University; Elinor W. Snethen, Juvenile Court, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; John S. Bradway, Legal Aid Clinic, Duke University; Elsa Butler Grove, 
Columbia University; Lester W. Dearborn, Counseling Service, Boston, Massachusetts; Harriet A. 
Houdlette, American Association of University Women, Washington, D. C.; Charles P. Cressman, 
Lutheran Church of the Redemption, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Richard $. Lyman, M.D., Duke 
University; Norma Warren, High School, Lakeland, Florida; Evelyn Millis Duvall, Association for 
Family Living, Chicago, Illinois; Edgar Schmiedeler, Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare 
and the Family, New York; Anna Budd Ware, Family Consultation Service,Cinicnnati,Ohio; 
Conference, Washington, D. C.; Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein, New York State Conference on Marriage 
and the Family, New York; Anna Budd Ware, Family Consultation Service, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Margaret Jarman Ha and Katharine Jocher, Institute for Research in Social Science, Universi 
of North Carolina; Hornell Hart, Duke University; O. T. Binkley, Wake Forest College; Frederic 
A. Dyckman, Methodist Church, Putnam, Connecticut; Lewis J. Sherrill, Presbyterian Theological 

inary, Louisville, Kentucky; Dorothea Beach, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts; 
Donald S. Klaiss, University of North Carolina; David S. Treat, Clara Elizabeth Fund, Flint, Michi- 

; Valeria Hopkins Parker, M.D., Bureau of Marriage Counsel and Education for Social and Family 
prea New York City; Robert W. Laidlaw, M.D., Columbia University. 

Specific topics of all speakers have not yet been announced but among the subjects to be discussed 
are: personal counseling, legal aspects, the keeping of records, professional standards, high school 
counseling, interpretation of statistical material, physical expressions of abnormal behavior, the 
church and raneae counseling, recent literature in the field of marriage and the family, mental 
hygiene in the South. 

‘or — information write Mr. R. M. Grumman, Extension Division, University of North 
Carolina, pel Hill, North Carolina. 
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